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EIGHTH PERIOD. 


THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE (272-146 B. c.). 


POWERLESS EFFORTS FOR UNION AND SAFETY, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FROM THE DEATH OF PYRRHOS TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROMANS IN 
GREECE (272-214 B.0,), 


I. — Tur ACHAIAN AND AITOLIAN LEAGUES. 


THENS, Sparta, and Thebes have fallen; two peoples, hitherto 

unknown, now enter upon the stage which has been left 

vacant, but is narrowed and strewn with ruins, —the Achaians 
and the Aitolians. , 

The northern shore of the Peloponnesos is a narrow strip of 
ground enclosed between the Gulf of Corinth and the chain of 
mountains which bound Arkadia on the north. Its fertility is in 
no way remarkable except near Sikyon. Its streams, very numerous, 
descend in straight lines from the mountains to the coast. The 
shore, more indented than on the west of the Peloponnesos, lets the 
sea enter to the foot of the mountains which are its southern boun- 
dary. But what markets could the commerce of these cities have ?_ 
Would it seek them in Elis, or in Arkadia? What means of com- 
munication were there in its mountainous interior ? Moreover, 
Corinth, much better situated, early attracted to herself all the 
commerce of the gulf, which passed by the Achaians and left them 
neither wealth nor luxury. They lived poor, but united. Herodotos 
tells us that in very remote antiquity Aigialeia had a confederation 
of twelve cities. It was an Ionian country, and the mystic number 
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twelve recurs in it. If obscurity signifies happiness, these cities 
were long fortunate. In the midst of the sanguinary discords of 


1. Aigeira. 2. Sikyon. 3. Pallantion. 


COINS OF THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE. 


Greece, no doubt attention was sometimes directed towards the calm 
and peaceful condition they owed to their poverty, their good morals 


2. Kleitor. 8. Tegea. 


COINS OF ARKADIAN CITIES.? 


and good institutions, since many cities of Magna Grecia, we know, 
imitated, after the massacre of the Pythagoreans, the laws and 
government ‘of Achaia. 


11. Laurelled head of Zeus Homagyrios, right profile. Reverse: AAKI (supposed to be 
Alkibiades) ; fore-part of a goat, to the right, symbol of the name of Aigeira ; underneath, the 
‘monogram AX [Ayaéy]; the whole in a laurel-wreath. (Bronze.) 2. Laurelled head of 
Zeus Homagyrios, right profile. Reverse: 3, initial of Sikyon, the monogram AX[aov], and 
a dove, symbol of the mint-mark of Sikyon; the whole in a laurel-wreath. (Silver.) — 
3. Laurelled head of Zeus Homagyrios, right profile. Reverse: IFAA[Aavtiay] ; the mono- 
gram AX[a@v], the trident, symbol of Pallantion, and monogram of a magistrate’s name; 
the whole in a laurel-wreath.  (Silver.) 

21, Head of Demeter with a wreath of wheat-ears, right profile. Reverse: 6ENEQN ; 
Hermes going to the left; he wears the petasos, and holds the caduceus in his right hand ; 
on the left arm he carries, wrapped in his mantle, the young Arkas, at whose side in minute 

| letters is the name APKAS. (Silver.) 2. KAEITO; one of the Dioskouroi, Kastor or Poly- 

___ deukes, on horseback, galloping to the left (on this type, see Pausanias, viii, 21, 4). Reverse: 

; a wheel with eight spokes. (Silver.) 3. Gorgon’s head, front face, with extended tongue ; 

____ above, the letter T, initial of the name Tegea. Reverse: three E’s, mark of the trihemiobolion. 
(Silver.) 4. Diademed head of Here, right profile. Reverse: EPA[éwy] in a square edged 
with a beading.. (Silver.) 


* 
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Achaia cannot be congratulated on having remained outside of 
the national struggle against the Persians, and it would have pleased 
her if Sparta and Athens had left her the repose she loved. This 
was cruelly interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, which tolerated 
no neutrals. Patras declared for Athens, Pellene for Sparta; and 
the Dorian influence extended over the other cities. The confed- 
eration was already endangered. It was still further imperilled 


ENTRANCE TO THE GULF OF CORINTH. 


when the kings of Macedon came, who appeared to wish 
the Achaians for having fought against them at Chairone’ 
Athens, and in 330 3B. c. at Mantineia with Sparta. Ac 
so enfeebled that it could not take part in the Lamia 
number of its cities was reduced to ten after an eartl 
; 373 B.c. had destroyed Helike, the ancient capital, 
had been abandoned by its inhabitants. Demetrios. I 
Antigonos Gonatas, in turn garrisoned some of the Achai 
and gave others up to tyrants; “for from this Antigon 
Polybios, “came all the tyrants cf Greece.” a 


5 


si 


= 


‘ 


1 From Stackelberg, La Gréce. At the right is the site of Patras, 
promontory Rhion; at the left, the promontory Antirthion. 
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About the year 280 B.c. the Achaians took advantage of the 
disasters of Macedon to set themselves free and to reconstruct 
their league. 


“The first cities that united were Dyme, Patras, Tritaia, and Pharai. 
Five years after, the people of Aigai put to death 
their Macedonian garrison and joined the con- 
federacy. Then the Bouraians destroyed their 
tyrant, and the tyrant of Keryneia abdicated. 
Leontion, Aigeira, and Pellene completed the 
union of the Achaian cities. But this confede- 
ration was still very feeble until Aratos introduced into it the important 
city of Sikyon.” (Polybios.) 


BRONZE COIN.1 


Sikyon had formerly been governed by the Dorian aristocracy. 
The fall of that party was followed by a prolonged state of dis- 
order,. out of which at last emerged tyrants. 
On the death of one of these, Kleon, the city 
recovered her independence, and placed the gov- 
ernment in the hands of two esteemed citizens, 
Timokles and Kleinias. The former dying, a cer- 
tain Abantidas seized the tyranny, put Kleinias to death,’ and 
endeavored also to destroy Aratos, his son, a child seven years 
old. The boy, saved by the tyrant’s own sis- 
ter, took refuge in Argos, where his father’s 
friends received him. He remained there thir- 
teen years, quite indifferent to the teaching 
of the philosophers, but very assiduous in gym- 
nastic exercises. He excelled in them, and was victorious in the 
five contests of the pentathlon. His figure was that of an ath- 
lete, but in character he was wise and considerate, taking pleasure 
both in politics and war, in ambuscades and surprises; fearing the 
conspicuous action, the rapid decisions, and the direct advance of war 


BRONZE COIN.? 


1 Coin of Helike. EAIK[aiwy]; diademed head of Poseidon, right profile, in a circle of 
curved lines, indicating the waves of the sea. Reverse: trident between two dolphins; the 
whole in a laurel-wreath. 

2 Coin of Dyme. Diademed female head, right profile. Reverse: AYMA[iwv]; fish, to 

4 the right. 

; __ § Coin of the Achaian League at Patras. Laurelled head of Zeus Homagyrios, right pro- 

file. Reverse: AX[aayv], in monogram; at the right, IIA[rpadv], two monograms of magis- 
trates’ names, and a dolphin, mint-mark of Patras; the whole in a laurel-wreath. 
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in the field: a brave soldier, but a poor general; a great citizen, 
but perhaps a bad statesman. 

From boyhood Aratos had cherished the hope of returning to 
his native city and freeing it from the tyrants who had succes- 
sively ruled over it. 


“While he was considering,’ says Plutarch, “ how to seize some post 


in the territories of Sikyon whence he might prosecute hostilities against 


the inside as it joined upon a high, rocky part of the city, and that on 
outside it was not so high but that it might be scaled. Upon this Arati 
sent two of his servants to reconnoitre the wall, . . . who at their ret 
reported that it was neither impracticable nor difficult, but that the att 


were indeed little, but at the same time extremely fierce and furious. 


1 Marble relief discovered at Otricoli and now in the Vatican; from Visconti, Museo 


He has stopped at a fountain near the wall of a little sanctuary to water the cow, an d 
right hand holds a branch of a tree,— no doubt to drive away the flies. The cow is sue! 
her calf. For this latter group, cf. the coin of Korkyra, Vol. III. p. 254. 


“| 
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“ Aratos, however, immediately set about the work. It was easy to 
provide arms without suspicion, for almost everybody went armed, by 
reason of the frequent robberies, and the incursions of one people into 
the territories of another. And as to the scaling-ladders, Kuphranor, who 
was an exile from Sikyon and a carpenter by trade, made them publicly, 
-his business screening him from suspicion. Each of the friends of Aratos 
in Argos furnished him with ten men; he armed thirty of his own ser- 

vants, and hired some few soldiers of Xenophilos, who was captain of a 
band of robbers. To the latter it was given out that the design of their 
march to Sikyon was to carry off the king’s stud; and several of them 
were sent before by different roads to the tower of Polygnotos, with orders 
to wait for him there. Five others were sent to go in the evening to the 


DRACHMA.? SILVER COIN. 


dener’s house, and representing themselves as travellers, to get a lodg- 
1g there, after which they were to confine both him and his dogs; for 
that’ part of the wall was not accessible in any other way. The ladders, 
ng made to take in pieces, were packed up in corn-chests, and sent 
ore in wagons. 


ratos. Next morning, therefore, Aratos appeared early with his friends 
in the market-place, and talked with them for some time. He then went 
the Gymnasion, and after he had anointed himself, took with him some 
men from the wrestling-ring who used to be of his parties of pleas- 
: nd returned home. In a little time his servants were seen in the 
ket-place, some carrying wreaths of flowers, some buying flambeaux, 
me talking with the women who used to sing and play at enter- 


3; in the field, the monogram AX av}; the whole in a laurel-wreath. Eckhel 
e that this Aristodemos is the one sent by Antigonos to Aigion, where the 
established a body of troops. 
he Achaian League before the time of Aratos. Laurelled head of Zeus Homa- 
t profi e. Reverse: AX{a@y], in monogram, in a. laurel-wreath. 

n, with Corinthian types. Nymph’s head, left profile; before the head, 
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lives in fear of a young man who wastes the pittance he has for his sup- 
port in exile in drinking and revelling even in the daytime.’ And they 
returned to their master. 

“Then Aratos, as soon as he had ended the banquet, set out for the 
tower of Polygnotos; and joining the soldiers who were awaiting him there, 
he proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his real intentions to the whole 
company. Having exhorted them to behave like brave men and promised 
them great rewards, he gave 
‘Propitious Apollo’ for the word, 
and led them forward towards 
Sikyon, governing his march ac- 
cording to the motion of the 
moon, so as to have the benefit 
of her light by the way, and to 
come to the garden by the wall 
just after she was set. There 
his messenger met him and in- 
formed him that the dogs were 
let out before he arrived, but that 
he had secured the gardener. 
Most of the company were great- 
ly dispirited at this account, and 
begged Aratos to abandon his 
enterprise ; but he encouraged 
them by promising to desist if the a 
dogs should prove very trouble- 
some. Then he ordered those 
who carried the ladders to go before, and himself followed softly. The dogs 
now began to run about and bark violently; but the party approached the 
wall and planted their ladders. The foremost of them were mounting when | rh 
the officer who was to be relieved by the morning guard passed that way a 
with many torches and much noise. Upon this the men laid themeelved ; 


CAMEO.! 


difficulty ; but when the other, which was to relieve it, came up, they ae 
in the utmost danger. However, that, too, passed by without observing 
them; after which two of the party mounted the wall, and having secured — a 
the way both to the right and left, sent to desire Aratos to advance | ee, 

fast as possible. Rie 


eee and one of his two mites who rare both named Metis but this is not 
lutely certain. See an article by Chabouillet in the Gazette archéol. of 1885, p. 397, 


— eee” See 
: ~ 
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“It was no great distance from the garden to the wall and to a 
tower in which was placed a great hunting-dog to alarm the guard. But 
whether he was naturally drowsy, or had wearied himself the day before, 
he did not perceive their entrance. But the gardener’s dogs awaking him 
by barking below, he began to growl; and when Aratos’s men passed by 
the tower he barked out so that the whole place resounded with the noise. 
Then the sentinel, who kept watch opposite the tower, called aloud to the 
huntsman and asked him whom the dog barked at so angrily, and if any- 
thing had happened. The huntsman answered from the tower that there 


was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog had been disturbed at the 


torches of the guard and the noise of the bell. This encouraged the 
party more than anything else; for they imagined that the huntsman con- 
cealed the truth because he had a secret understanding with Aratos, and 
that there were many others in the town who would promote their design. 
When, however, the rest of their companions came to scale the wall, the 
danger increased. It appeared to be a long affair, because the ladders 
shook and swung extremely if they did not mount them softly and one 
by one; and the time pressed, for the cocks began to crow. The country 
people, too, who kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment. 
“ Aratos therefore hastened up himself, when only forty of his com- 
pany were upon the wall; and when a few more had joined him from 
below, he put himself at the head of his men and marched immediately 
to the tyrant’s palace, where the main guard was kept, and where the 
mercenaries passed the night under arms. Coming suddenly upon them, 
he took them prisoners without killing one man, and then sent to his 
friends in the town to invite them to come and join him. They ran to 
him from all quarters; and day now appearing, the theatre was filled with 
a crowd of people who stood in suspense ; for they had only heard a rumor 
and had no certainty of what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed 
it in these words: ‘ Aratos, the son of Kleinias, calls the citizens to liberty.’ 
“Then, persuaded that the day they had so long expected was come, 


: they rushed in multitudes to the palace of the tyrant and set fire to it. 


The flame was so strong that it was seen as far as Corinth, and the Cor- 
inthians, wondering what might be the cause, were on the point of going 


to render assistance. -Nikokles escaped out of the city by subterranean 


passages, and the soldiers, having helped the Sikyonians to extinguish 
the fire, plundered his palace. Nor did Aratos hinder them from taking 
this booty; but the rest of the wealth which the several tyrants had 


amassed he bestowed upon the citizens. There was not so much as one 
man killed or wounded in this action on either side; fortune so conducting 
the enterprise as not to sully it with the blood of one citizen. Aratos 


recalled eighty persons who had been banished by Nikokles, and of those 
VOL. Iv. — 21 
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that had been expelled by the former tyrants not less than five hundred. 
The latter had long been forced to wander from place to place, some of 
them full fifty years; consequently most of them returned in a destitute 
condition, They were now, indeed, restored to their ancient possessions, 
but their recovery of houses and lands which had found new masters laid 
Aratos under great difficulties; ... for they would not be satisfied with 
anything less than the restitution of their estates, and gave the present, 
possessors so much trouble that the city was in danger of being ruined 
by sedition.” 


This story shows us one side of the political life of Greece, — 
a band of exiles returning to seize upon their city. The occurrence 
was not infrequent, and was followed usually by spoliation, caused 
by the recovery of the exiles’ property; so that another set of pro- 
scribed persons went away, themselves to return, also by violence, 
on the first favorable occasion. This time Aratos succeeded in 
obtaining from Ptolemy a gift of twenty-five talents; which he 
employed in indemnifying those who had suffered, thus preventing 
animosities and the outbreak of new disturbances (251 B.c.). 

On the part of Ptolemy this service was self-interested. The 
Egyptian saw with displeasure the influence of the king of Macedon 
in Greece; to interfere with his advance, and to keep him constantly 
occupied, he supported all whom he regarded as enemies of the 
Macedonians. Aratos had eagerly accepted the proffered support. 

At the period under consideration it was impossible for a city 
long to remain isolated and independent. Aratos saw that Antig- 
onos made approaches to Sikyon as toa prey. This king had made 
himself master of Athens after a war, or rather a siege, of six years, 
bravely endured by the Athenians (263 B. c.), and he also possessed 
Corinth; Sikyon therefore seemed to be his next point of attack. 
To save it, Aratos saw no other means than to incorporate it into 
the Achaian League, feeble at that time certainly, but to be made 
of considerable importance by the acquisition of Sikyon. The terri- 
tory of the city was adjacent to that of the Achaians, so that 
nothing could be more natural than this alliance. It was made on 
a basis of perfect equality, although Sikyon was much more powerful 
than any city of the league; but in uniting with it for the sake of 
obtaining help, she was in a position to accept, and not to make, 
conditions. 


en 
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This league was, after the Olynthian confederation,’ the second 
attempt seriously made in Greece to secure, by political union, the 
protection of several cities. The following is a summary of the con- 
stitution agreed upon, —so far, at least, as the very insufficient and 
often contradictory details furnished by ancient writers enable us 
to determine it. 

The supreme power was vested in the general assembly, to which 
all men over thirty years of age were admitted, with the right of 
speaking, and proposing any measure. This assembly 

decided on peace or war, made or rejected alliances, 
regulated the affairs of the confederation, appointed the 
higher magistrates, and fixed the amount of money to 
be raised by taxation, also the number of the federal 
| army when it was necessary to have one. The votes were given 
by cities, not by individuals, so that the assembly was a truly rep- 
_ resentative one, in which it was not necessary for all the citizens 
_ of each city to be present, since a few could save the vote of their 
_ people from being lost.2 But these few persons, who had _ leisure 


DEMETER.2 


IM Baa SN and means to leave home and present them- 
\ selves in the assembly, would naturally be those 
in easy circumstances; hence the conservative 
and moderate character of this democracy. The 
place of meeting was originally Helike; but 
after the destruction of that city the assembly met at Aigion, in a 
r ove consecrated to Zeus, and near the temple of the Panachaian 
neter. Polybios, however, shows us the assembly gathered also 
Kleitor, at Sikyon, at Corinth, and at Megalopolis; and to Philo- 


men is attributed the proposition, which seems to have been 


SILVER COIN. 


reed to, that it should meet in turn in every city of the con- 


1 See Vol. III. p. 535. 2 

Demeter seated, holding wheat-ears, and with turret-crowned head; at her feet, a lion. 
jasper. Height, 13 millim.; breadth, 10 millim. Engraved stone of the Cabinet de 
Catalogue, No. 1,618.) 
his explains the expression of Livy (xxxiii. 22), principes Achaeorum, without having 
se the hypothesis of Hellwing that there were deputies or delegates from each city. 
mbly was not a meeting of delegates, for Polybios says (xxix. 9, 6) that every citizen 
, years of age might attend and vote; but when only a few from any city were 
vere, in point of fact, the representatives of that city. 
Kleitor. Radiate head of the Sun, front view. Reverse: KAH[vropiav]; bull 
1 his horns to the right; above, a centaur brandishing a branch of a tree. 
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federation. There were two sessions annually, — in the spring, and 
in the autumn. On occasions of importance the supreme magistrate 
could convoke the assembly. It deliberated only upon questions 
proposed by a majority of the magistrates, and the members who 
attended seem to have received 
compensation, like the tesserew which 
were given at Athens.’ Each ses- 
sion lasted three days. 

The principal officers of the con- 
federacy were: a governing sen- 
ate, concerning which very little is 
known, and whose existence even 
has been doubted; a council of 
ten demiourgoi,— twelve in num- 
ber before the destruction of He- 
like, which proves that they were, 
at least originally, representatives 
of the cities, since their number — 
varied with the varying number of 
towns; and lastly, the strategos, -" 
the supreme magistrate (who be- 
fore 255 3s. c. had a colleague); 
this officer kept the seal of the 
confederacy, was in command BS 


secretary). 


1 Polybios, xxii. 10, 3. 
2 Bas-relief of marble of Doliana, discovered at Klvitor; from the Mittheilungen d. d. 
arch. Instit. in Athen, vol. vi. (1881) pl. 5.— Milchhofer (Arch. Zeitung, 1881, p. 153) prope 
for this warrior the name of the historian Polybios, the son of Lykortas; but his reas 
though plausible and interesting, are not convincing. We know that after the taking of 
inth (146s B.C.) many ed cities erected monuments to the historian, andy on the pe 


of he second line: avri xadkév épywv cicato . . . Now these words are also found : 
inscription at Olympia, engraved in honor of a certain Polybios, son of Lykortas. 
Polybios is not the historian is evident from the fact that the inscription is dated 
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The spirit which animated this league is shown by Polybios in 
the following passage : — 


“In times past many had tried to persuade the Peloponnesians to 
unite; but as they acted much more in view of their separate interests 
than for the common liberty, division continued. Now, on the contrary, 
harmony is so fortunately established that among them there is not merely 
alliance and friendship, but the same laws, the same weights and meas- 
ures, the same coinage, the same magistrates, senators, and judges. In a 

word, with the one exception that all the Peloponnesian peoples are not 
residents of the same city, there is perfect uniformity and equality among 
them. ‘ 

“In what manner did the Achaian name become dominant in the Pelo- 
_ponnesos ? It was not certainly from the extent of the country, the num- 
ber of the cities, the wealth or the courage of the inhabitants, for the 
-Achaians possess none of these advantages over other nations. Arkadia 
and Lakonia are more extensive and have a larger population, and their 
inhabitants are inferior to none in valor. Whence comes it then that at 
this day it is an honor for the Arkadians, for Lacedemon, and for the 
whole Peloponnesos to have adopted the laws of the Achaians and to fear 
their name? To attribute this to chance would be absurd. We shall do 
better to inquire into the cause, since without a cause nothing is done, 
either good or ill. Now this cause, in my opinion, is that there is no 
te where equality, liberty, in a word, a perfect democracy, is found more 
e and unmixed than that of the Achaians. Among the nations of the 
eloponnesos composing this confederacy there are some who, at first, 


those who were the last to come in. All was equal, for the latter 
the former. Thus the confederacy attained its ends by two power- 


ras to suppose that we have in this one of the monuments fa in 1 146 B.C. in 
he great historian, and that he is represented armed is due to the fact that he had 
paarchos. This ingenious hypothesis has been sharply contested. It is urged (Frie- 
Wolters, ie omeciiodace antiker Bildwerke, pp. 728-9) that no inference can be drawn 
rhe similarity of names or from the epigram, the names Polybios and Lykortas being 
1 the Peloponnesos, and the epigram, which is thought to allude to the services 
historian, only an often-repeated formula which may apply to many persons. 
warrior-of Kleitor is a young man; Poiybios was sixty years of age in 146 
clusion, without insisting on the armor of the warrior, which is ‘thas of a 
-olybios was a commander of cavalry, is this military attire suited to the 


af 


—_— —. = 


verse: TETEATAN (legend defaced). The infant Telephos kneeling, suckled by a 
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ful means,—equality and mildness. It is to these two things that the 
Peloponnesians owe that perfect union which gives them the prosperity 
that we now see them enjoying.” 


Thus Greece found at her latest moment that which she had 
never had,—equality and union among the cities. Unhappily it 
came too late. There was equality, because there was no longer 
a strong nation ; there was union, because everywhere there was’ 
weakness. 

A question, to which neither Polybios nor any ancient historian 
gives an answer, is concerning the relations existing between the 
confederacy and its members. The cities retained their municipal we 


4, Pheneus. 


2. Hermione. 8. Herai, 


COINS OF THE CITIES OF THE ACHAIAN LEAGUE.) 


administration and a certain liberty of action so long as the 
eral interests of the league were not thereby interfered with. 


terior régime have also been called in question. Each « 
nad its two factions, democratic and aristocratic ; and its ww 


followed, without direct intervention of the confsdexatain 
triumph of one or other of these two parties. Thus in th 
when Sparta and Athens were rivals, a domestic revolutio: 
State brought that State into alliance with one or the oth re: 


1 1, Head of Pallas, front face, wearing a helmet with a triple aigrette (rpid 


2. Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile. Reverse: EP[p 
ogram, surrounded by a wreath formed of two wheat-ears. (Silver.) 38. Head 
a Corinthian helmet, left profile. Reverse: EPA[ér] in retrograde legend; in 

E’s, mark of the trihemiobolion. (Silver.) 4. Head of Artemis, Eépimma, 1 
demed, and having the quiver on her shoulder. Reverse: @ENEQN. Horse 
right ; underneath, a monogram composed of the letters APK. peas 
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according to the party which was victorious. The character of 
the Achaian League and of its great men, all hostile to dema- 
gogy and to tyrants, — two dangerous forces, naturally allies of 
each other, — leads us to think that it was the aristocratic faction 
which more readily inclined towards the Achaians, while the 


other, on the contrary, sought assistance from the Aitolians.! 


COINS OF THE AITOLIANS.? 


These cities formed a confederation in certain respects similar 
to the Achaian League. There was a general assembly, to which 
it is probable only men of mature age were admitted. This assem- 
| bly, the Panaitolikon, met every year at Thermon in the autumn, 
when it decided as to peace and war, and elected magistrates for 
the ensuing year. Besides this annual assembly there was a per- 
manent council of apokletoi, or deputies, resembling that of the 
d oe" in Achaia, but more numerous. The chief magistrate 


wence ae xv. 21-23). 
Head of Pallas, with a Corinthian helmet, right profile. Reverse: AITO@AQN ; the 


eated on a pile of shields, leans with the right hand on his lance, and holds upon his left 
t “e extending to him a Mi ae ; in the field, a monogram. _ Gold.) 2. Youthful head 


ame Reverse: AITQAQN; Aitolia personified, Benicd to the. right, on a heap 
and leaning on a long sceptre ; before her, a trophy; in the field, the letter A. 
outhful head of ‘Aitalos, wearing the petasos, right profile. Reverse: AITOAQN; 
3 nder it a bunch of grapes. (Bronze.) 5. Youthful head of Aitolos, wearing 

right profile. Reverse: AITQAQN ; the wild boar of Kalydon, to the right; in 
s spearhead. (Silver.) 


¢ 
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was also the strategos, commander-in-chief of the military forces ; 
and below him were the hipparchos, the grammateus, and other 
officers. The Aitolian League contained cities very remote from 
each other, and without doubt left them great liberty of action; 
but to what extent we cannot say. The expression ovrredety eis 
To AirwXucov shows only that their allies, like those of the Athe- 
nians two centuries earlier, had relinquished a part of their inde- 
pendence. Finally, all rights and duties were not perfectly defined, 
and among these cities there were still, as there had been among 
the cities formerly subject to Athens, many different conditions. 
In some there were an Aitolian garrison and governor. $ 
The Aitolians were, like the Achaians, a new people,—in this 
sense, at least, that they were of still unimpaired vitality. By their 
position near the western frontier of Greece, among the mountains — 
and in the neighborhood of barbarous tribes, they had preserved the 
rude manners and the predatory habits which in the rest of Hellas | 
had ceased centuries earlier. The former mistresses of Greece — 
Sparta, Athens, and Thebes—having fallen, and the Macedoni 
power being much reduced, the Aitolians now took the place | 
vacant. Wherever war broke out, like birds of prey drawn by # 
scent of blood they appeared, pillaging friends and enemies ali 
And when they were called upon to renounce this savage cust 
“We would rather take Aitolia from Aitolia,” they said, “tl 
prevent our warriors from carrying off spoils.” This was w 
than the wrecker’s trade; and they exercised it far away in 
Eel oponnetoeys in nee and in Be In 218 B. ©. their a r 


that disaster. An inscription mentions a prize-court estab! is | 
among them. | 
The picture that Polybios draws of this people is not at 


support from the democracy, and owed to it their fortune. — 
therefore believe that, while saying nothing untrue of them 
made them out as bad as the facts would allow. They 
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to fight with the invading Gauls, Macedonians, and Romans, and 
they were able to conquer. The Aitolian League, more strongly 
organized than any other in Greece, subordinated the cities to the 
general assembly, and hence held the confederates more closely 


; bound to one another. From this there resulted for the league much 
: influence on foreign affairs, because its action was more vigorous and 


its designs were better carried out. Its confederates were numer- 
ous; it had them in the Peloponnesos and as far as the coasts of 
Thrace and even of Asia Minor, —as Lysimachia, Chalkedon, and 


and its rules of action, should ever be the pivot of a general 

ration. That which Sparta had once been for the Pelopon- 
tolia, on the other side, was for the whole of Greece ; 
aly a continual menace. To complete the resemblance, the 
kopas — like Kleomenes, the reactionary king of new 
= ~NGS to abolish debts and to make laws favorable 


a aan in athe ae most asa allies. They opened 


=. 


1 From Stackelberg. La Gréce. 
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to him Central Greece, and their numerous cavalry perhaps secured 
to Flamininus his victory at Kynoskephalai.’ 

Among the Achaians public morals had a better tone, and their 
chiefs — Aratos, Philopoimen, Lykortas, the father of Polybios — 
truly desired the welfare of Greece. In place of seeking this — as 
Athens, Sparta, and Macedon had done —in a sway enforced by 
arms, the Achaian leaders hoped to find it in a confederation, whose 
principle should be that of the ancient Hellenic Amphiktyonies, — 
the equality of all the States associated. The Achaian League, 
securing to each of its members the same rights, respecting the 
individuality of each, yet calling upon all to act in common, seemed 
sure to make a Greece united, strong, and influential as she had 
never before been. We shall now see what was in reality its 
historic réle. 


II.— Success oF THE ACHAIANS; AGIs, Kine oF SPARTA. 


BerorE uniting with the Achaian League, Sikyon had been 
menaced by the Aitolians. Aratos, becoming in 246 B.c., at the 
age of twenty-six, strategos of the confederation, turned its arms 
against his turbulent adversaries and went to aid Boiotia, which 
they were attacking. But he arrived too late; the Boiotians had 
just been defeated with great loss. ‘Crushed by this disaster,” says 
Polybios, “they never again dared, after that time, to make any 
effort to recover their former power or to unite by public decree 
with the other Greeks in expeditions that were proposed to them. 
They thought only of eating and drinking, and were so devoted 
to these pleasures that they became feeble and spiritless.” ” 

This degradation of the Boiotians gave Central Greece over to 
the Aitolians, and there was reason to fear that they would invade 
the Peloponnesos. From 244 B.c. Antigonos held the key to the 
peninsula, and he was their ally. Aratos, a second time strategos 


(243 B.c.), seized the Akrokorinthos by a sudden attack, resem- 


bling that which had made him master of Sikyon; he restored to 


1 Their country, rough and mountainous, was not well adapted to rearing horses; but the 


fruitful plains, which sloped downwards to the sea, furnished pasturage for an excellent breed _ 


(Livy, xxxiii. 7). 
2 xx, 4. 
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the Corinthians the keys of their city, which they had not had 
since the time of Philip, and caused Corinth to become a member 
of the league, and also Megara, Troizen, and Epidauros. To de- 
tach the Athenians from the king of Macedon, he sent them 
without ransom some of their fellow-citizens whom he had made 
prisoners; and, finally, he succeeded in dissipating the jealousy of 


COINS OF sIkyoNn.! 


4 
e 
- 


himself which Antigonos had instilled into the mind of the king 
of Egypt, and induced the Achaians to appoint Ptolemy Euergetes 
their general-in-chief on sea and land. This king would thus be 
obliged to honor the title conferred upon him by furnishing some 
valuable assistance, while he was at the same 
time so remote that the protectorate would 
have in it no element of danger. Aratos re- 
mained in fact the true chief of the league. 
“As the law did not allow him to be elected 
-strategos every year successively, they appointed ad to this office 
every other year; but by the influence which he exercised he was 
really always at the head of the government.” 

- He continued his war against the demagogy and the tyrants. 
oo men had excited so great hatred that the wise and moder- 
ate Polybios says: “Their very name implies all the crimes of 
which human nature is capable.” He even dared to say: “The 
killing of a tyrant is a title to glory.’*? Argos had one at this 
time, Aristippos, —a true type of jealous tyranny. This man was 


Es et ? 
COIN’ OF TROIZENS 


5 11. Fore-part of the Chimaira, crouching to the left. Reverse: 50, initials of a magis- 
’s name; dove flying to the right. (Silver.) 2. Laurelled head of Apollo, left profile. 
erse: SI kvovioy| in a monogram. (Silver.) 3. Dove pecking at the ground, to the left. 
e: E and H, mint-mark; dove flying to the left. (Silver.) 4. SE[kvwviery]; dove flap- 
s wings, to the left. Reverse: a large 5, ornamented with an architectural palm. (Silver.) 
. Diademed head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse: TPO[i¢yviov]; trident; in the field, at 
= dolphin. (Bronze.) 

59 and 56. In another place (vii. 8) he expresses great surprise that Hiero at 
acquired the supremacy without exiling or putting to death any citizen; “ From all 
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surrounded by his satellites during the day, and at night retired 
into a high chamber, to which he:gained access by a ladder drawn 
up after him, and through a trap-door upon which he placed his 
bed. It is easy to understand how cruel a man must be who 
lives in fears and suspicions like these. Such was, however, the 
apathetic indifference of the Argives that they did nothing to 
shake off the yoke. Aratos renewed against Aristippos the at- 
tempts he had already made against Aristomachos, his. predecessor. 


VIEW OF THE AKROKORINTHOS.? 


On one occasion, with a small band of soldiers, he scaled the wall 
of Argos, and with the least assistance from the inhabitants he 
would have gained the victory. But the people, ‘‘as if he had 
not been fighting for their liberty,” says Plutarch, “and as if 
they were only spectators at the Nemean Games, sat, very impar- 
tial observers of the action, without making the least motion to 
assist.” This, defeat decided Aratos to fight outside the walls; 
but in the open country he lost his confidence, and was repulsed 
in two battles. In a third engagement, however, he defeated and 
killed Aristippos. Unfortunately, however, the tyrant’s death did 


1 From a photograph. The view is taken from the south. 
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not at once occasion the downfall of the tyranny; he had a suc- 
cessor, who was perhaps a relative, Aristomachos, the second of 
that name. 

That which he attempted at Argos, Aratos proposed to execute 
everywhere; and he was so far successful in his endeavors that one 
of the Greek tyrants, Lydiades, the ruler of Megalopolis, preferred 
to abdicate rather than live in these perpetual alarms. He sent 
for Aratos, laid down the power he had assumed, and caused the 
city to join the Achaian League. The Achaians, as a recompense 
for this magnanimity, elected him strategos; but they soon had 
occasion to repent of their action. Lydiades showed himself actu- 
ated by a restless ambition, and endeavored to become more prom- 
-inent than Aratos. He incited the league to an unnecessary 
quarrel with Sparta. For six years they held the command alter- 
nately ; but at last the selfishness of the designs of Lydiades 
eaome so manifest that Aratos regained the ascendency. 

i: It was the part of wisdom at this time to deal moderately 
wi th Sparta. This was evident when the Aitolians, in 238 B.c., 
p resented themselves at the isthmus of Corinth. Agis, with the 
yartan troops, joined the Achaians and wished to offer battle ; 
tos opposing this, the Spartan king withdrew in Herleoee 
id left the passage free to the Aitolians. Aratos, however, glo- 
y repaired his fault, soon after putting the Aitolians to flight 


a to possess en Boiotia, lying between the two. He took 
the Aitolians, thus throwing them into the party of the 
s. This was the most brilliant period of the league. 
y now the ally of Sparta and of Aitolia, and having lately 
oined by Corinth and Megalopolis, she was secure from all 
a influences, and became the centre around which the 

s of Macedon grouped themselves. Her prosperity increased 


“Notithtnang the efforts of Demetrios, Aristomachos was 


talents should be given him to pay off his troops; and 


wing year he was rewarded by being elected strategos. 
SLA ecole ) 
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Xeno, the tyrant of Hermione, and Kleonymos, tyrant of Phlious, 
did the same. The death of Demetrios II., in 235 B.c., is marked 
by Polybios as the moment when all the petty rulers in the Pelo- 
ponnesos, deprived of their protector, fell. Most of the Arkadian 
cities at that time entered the league; Athens, with the assistance 
of Aratos, expelled her Macedonian garrison, and Aigina also be- 
came a member of the confederation. The discords which agi- 
tated Macedon under the regency of Antigonos Doson,’ brother of — 
Demetrios and guardian of. his nephew Philip, whom he _ super- 
seded, the defections all along his frontiers, and his own enter- 
prises outside of Greece and as far even as Karia, allowed the 
Achaian influence to predominate, almost without counterpoise. 
Thus about the year 229 B.c. the Achaians counted as allies 
or as members of their league? the following States: in Central 
Greece, Attika, Megara, and Aitolia; in the Peloponnesos, Sparta, 
Corinth, Sikyon, Argos, and nearly all of Arkadia. This concen- 
tration of the strength of Greece, and this progress towards a 
voluntary union of most of the cities, were necessary to save her 
independence, always threatened by Macedon; but how much more 
so to meet the storm which was already rising in the west! In 
that very same year, 229 B. c., the Romans, under frivolous pre- 
texts, set foot in Illyria. If the Greeks had been able to read the 
future; what efforts would they not have made to maintain the har- 
monious relations which seemed to be now established! On the con- 
trary, it was at this very moment that their final separation took 
place. | res 
1 ’Avriyovos, surnamed Adcar, because he promised, but did not always give. : 
2 These two very different conditions have been frequently confused with each other. 
Thus Athens, the Aitolians, and Sparta were allies, not members of the league. Hence the 
unjustifiable statements that have been made as to the power of the league. : 
Nore. — On the opposite page are represented bas-reliefs of white marble discovered in 
August, 1887, by M. Fougéres, in the excavations undertaken by the French School of Athens — ’ 
at Mantineia (from the Bull. de Corr. hellén., vol. xii., 1888, pl. 1-3). Pausanias relates that _— 
in the double temple of Mantineia, of which one part was consecrated to Asklepeios and the 
other to Leto, Apollo, and Artemis, the statues were carved by Praxiteles; the pedestal, he adds, \ ion 
was adorned with a bas-relief representing “the Muses and Marsyas playing the flute” 
(viii. 9, 1. The text is Modea, but doubtless should be Motdoa). And it is exactly this bass 4 
relief which M. Fougéres has discovered. It very probably belongs to the fourth century: 


and was perhaps carved from the designs of Praxiteles.—1. Apollo, a Phrygian slave, F ; 
Marsyas. The god is seated to the right 5 he holds his lyre on his knees with his right an 


which is to be ied in the punishment of the vanquished player. Marsyas, whose ex 
attitude contrasts with the repose of Apollo, is playing on the flute. 2 and 3. Three Mus 
Pe 
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It would have been salutary for Greece if at this time life had 
ceased everywhere except in the league. Under this new political 
form the whole Hellenic nationality was now sheltered, with the 
exception of Macedon. But the Aitolians still lived, and Sparta 
for a moment rallied. 

What was called the constitution of Lykourgos was now nothing 
but amemory. That artificial structure, which had as its basis the 
principle of an equality of fortunes, and hence the division of terri- 
tory into a fixed number of lots, had fallen into ruins. The great 
losses on the battle-field, and the law of the ephor Epitadeos, which 

_ permitted a man to dispose of his prop- 
erty by will, had produced a singular 
result; namely, that the women in the 
community and a very small number of 
the citizens held all the property. In 
- the reign of Agis IV. Lacedwemon had 
but seven hundred citizens of full Spartan race, of whom less than 
i hundred held any landed property; and in the time of Aristotle 
two thirds of the territory were in the hands of women 


SILVER COIN.! 


ling those obligations to which political rights were attached, could 
take no part in public affairs; hence the government was entirely 
in the hands of a few rich men. This loss of rank had two disastrous 


soldiers, and in the city malcontents, always on the alert for an 
portunity to throw the State into confusion. Manners had also 
need, as a matter of course. King Areos and his son Akrotatos 
troduced openly into Sparta the luxury of Eastern courts. Sparta 
was no longer Sparta, but a city like many others, luxurious, idle, 
rrupt, —a city where were mingled extreme wealth and extreme 
y. Plato asserts that it contained more gold and silver than 
rest of Greece. Accordingly, all things could be bought, — 


lic office, even the judgments of courts of law. 


1 Coin of King Monounios, at Dyrrachion, in Illyria. Cow suckling her calf; above, the 
‘the wild boar of Kalydon. Reverse: BASIAEQ3 MONOYNIOY. Two concentric 
ed with finials, — regarded as conventional representations of the gardens of 
the left, a spear-head; at the right, a club. 

bad constitution of Sparta, see Aristotle, Polit., ii. 7, and Vol. II. of this 
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And yet she was distinguished by a certain heroic and warlike 
tradition, which more than once saved her, —from Demetrios, for 
example, and later from Pyrrhos,— and manifested itself to the 
world without in the expeditions of Kleonymos into Magna Greecia 
in behalf of the Tarentines, of Areos into Krete, into Aitolia, and 
against the Macedonians, and of Xanthippos into Africa for the 
assistance of Carthage. And this, strange to tell, at the very time 
when she allowed fifty thousand slaves to be carried off from her 
own territory by the Aitolians,— proving on the one side the exis- 
tence of a military spirit formidable yet, at least in some of her 
generals, and on the other, the destruction of the national senti- 
ment. Men were willing to enter a foreign service for the sake 
of gold, but they left their fatherland to perish. 

Agis IV., of the Eurypontid line, becoming king in 234 B.¢., 
at the age of twenty, believed it possible to regenerate Sparta by 
restoring the institutions and manners of earlier days. He began 
by proposing to the senate a new distribution of lands. This was 
to begin with the most dangerous question of all; for he thus | 
aimed at dispossessing some for the benefit of others. Most of the 
rich, habituated to luxury and hostile to all mnovation, and espe- 
cially their wives, alarmed at the mere recollection of the severe life 
which the primitive customs had imposed, formed a party hostile 
to reform. At its head the other king of Sparta placed himself, 
Leonidas, a man who had passed a part of his life at Asiatic courts, 
and had taught his fellow-citizens many lessons in luxury. On the 
side of Agis were the poor, the ambitious, and also a few young 
men who, with the generosity of their age, saw in these reforms 
the future welfare of the country. He gained as partisans his 
mother, Agesistrate, and his grandmother, Archidameia, the two 
richest women in Sparta. He himself, brought up by them in 
luxury, possessed great landed estates and a treasure of six hundred 
talents. He renounced his earlier habits, assumed those of the 
ancient Spartans, and declared that he would give all his wealth 
to the common fund. His mother and grandmother united with 
him in this spirit of sacrifice. 

The plan proposed by Agis was this: The abolition of all debts; 
the division of the whole territory of Lakonia into nineteen thousand 
five hundred lots, of which fifteen thousand were for the Lakonians, — 
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who were all to bear arms, and forty-five hundred for the Spartans ; 
the formation of a corps of forty-five hundred citizens by the addi- 
tion to the seven hundred of a sufficient number of neighbors or 
foreigners who had been suitably educated, were young and were 
well-disposed ; and lastly, the re-establishment of the discipline con- 
secrated by the name of Lykourgos. To introduce this project he 
made use of legal methods at first. presenting it to the senate. 
Leonidas objected that the plan was very different from what had 
been done by Lykourgos, who had neither made a general remission 
of debts, nor had admitted strangers to the number of the Spartans. 
Agis rejoined that if the venerated law-giver had not abolished 
debts, on the other hand he had not permitted men to contract them, 
‘inasmuch as he had forbidden the use of money; also that it came 
particularly ill from Leonidas to object to foreigners, having himself 
married an Asiatic. The senate, however, rejected the measure, 
though by but one vote. It was necessary to have recourse to other 
means. The three most important persons of the party of Agis 
were his maternal uncle, Agesilaos; an able orator, Lysandros, a 
_ descendant of the conqueror of Athens, whose character seems to 
_haye resembled that of his ancestor; and Mandrokleidas, a Spartan 
er enowned for his dexterity. It was agreed among them that 
‘Leonidas must first be deposed. Agis had taken the precaution to 
‘admit Lysandros to the number of ephors for the year. As ephor, 


Lysandros brought up an ancient law which made it a crime for a 


2 


Herakleid to marry a foreigner, and even a capital crime to reside 
outside of Lakonia, as Leonidas had done. For this double wrong 


partisan of Agis, was made king. 


office of ephor, all the places being filled by persons unfriendly 
plans, and Lysandros was accused by the new ephors of illegal 
res. Upon this the king decided to act as in a time of revo- 
; he reproached them for going beyond their original pre- 
ves, which were only to interpose when the two kings could 
ee; he expelled them from office, and appointed new ephors, 
them Agesilaos. The young men of the city were armed, 
sons opened, and Agis found himself absolute master of 
a, without any bloodshed. This was the moment to put the 
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reforms into practice; but unfortunately, among the three counsel- 
lors of Agis there was one who labored only for his own interests. 
Agesilaos had large estates, and also large debts. He wished, cer- 
tainly, to be rid of the latter, but he proposed to keep the former, and 
by specious arguments he induced Agis to begin with the abolition 


SUPPLIANT WHO HAS TAKEN REFUGE ON AN ALTAR.? 


of debts. All registers and securities, piled in a heap in the public 
square, were burned in the presence of the crowd. Agesilaos in his 
joy declared that never fire had burned so clear and bright before. 
When the question of the division of the land came up, he found 
expedients for delaying its execution. The affair was at this stage, 
when the Athenians, attacked by the Aitolians in 238 B.c., called 

1 Marble statue in Rome, in the Palazzo Barberini (from the Monumenti dell’ Instit., 
vel. ix. pl. 34). The young girl, throwing herself down on the altar, leans on her right hand 


and holds in her left a branch of foliage, after the manner of suppliants. This beautiful 
work undoubtedly is of as early date as the fifth century B. c. 
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the Spartans to their aid. Agis hastened to the isthmus. While 
he gained the admiration of all by his courage, his single-minded- 
ness, and the discipline of his soldiers, Agesilaos brought the party 
into discredit by his insolent and scandalous tyranny. The poor, 
who had hoped so much from the reforms, felt that they had 
been deceived ; the partisans of Leonidas resumed the ascendency ; 
and when Agis returned, a revolution had restored his rival. Agis 
took refuge, with Kleombrotos, in a temple. The latter was saved 
by his wife, a daughter of Leonidas; but Agis, treacherously induced 
to leave his asylum, and dragged before an illegally constituted 
tribunal, was condemned to death, after declaring that he did not 
regret his generous attempt. Thrown into prison, he was hastily 
put to death, and his mother and grandmother shared his fate. 
This act of cruelty was followed by a period of terror, during 
which, for the first. time in her history, Sparta had but one king, 
‘Leonidas. But from his own family an enemy came forth. The 
soul of Agis seemed to enter his house with Agiatis, the widow of 
the unfortunate king, whom Leonidas had spared on account of her 
great wealth, and had forcibly married to his son Kleomenes. 


(1I.— Kiromenres; Success or THE AITOLIANS; ALLIANCE OF 
THE ACHAIANS WITH Puitip or Macepon; BATTLE OF 
SELLASIA (222 B.C.). 


_ KLEomENES was by temperament an enthusiast, and he was at 
» age when it is natural to pursue with ardor either evil, if a per- 
inclination leads that way, or good, when a dear or respected 
1 peoints it out. He listened eagerly to the words of Agiatis 
1 ee to him, of the designs and of the virtues of her 
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their | feminacy, their contempt of the early institutions, their 
if ams! 
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great men of Athens,’ lived at this time in Sparta, where it seems 
that philosophy had made its entrance with the new manners 
of the day. Kleomenes was one of his hearers, and derived, no 
doubt, from the austere lessons of the school of duty new encour- 
agement in the thoughts which now occupied his mind, and _per- 
haps also that rashness, that violence in doing right, so to speak, 
and that disregard of existing conditions as to man and _ society 
which characterize the noble doctrine of Zeno. Stoicism miscon- 
ceives the human character, exaggerating certain virtues to the 
degree that they become faults. Kleomenes did not correctly under- 
stand the age in which he lived, and his eagerness to do right 
inspired the idea of guilty measures,? which destroyed all. Becom- 
ing king in 236 B.c., he resumed the 
projects of Agis, but with the idea that 
a reform so hostile to the existing inter- 
ests of the more powerful class would 
not succeed until it should be enforced 
by an army. To obtain this army he 
needed a war, military success, glory. 
Agis strove to reform the State, that he might reconstruct the army 
and the power of Sparta. Kleomenes reversed this order: he pro- 
posed to increase the importance of the State that he might after- 
wards reconstruct its constitution. If we may compare Sparta 
with Rome, and a counterfeit hero with a truly great man, we 
should say that Agis employed the methods of the Gracchi and 
perished like them, while Kleomenes attempted that in which 


COIN OF OLBIA.® 


Caesar succeeded, and himself very nearly achieved success. 

But the successful war of which Kleomenes had need could 
only be found in an attempt to restore to Sparta the supremacy ; 
and this attempt must needs lead him to a conflict with the 
Achaian League,—a fatal necessity ; for this rivalry was to destroy 
the last hope of Greece. 


' He was an Athenian by residence, if not by birth. In respect to Kleanthes, and his 
noble hymn to Zeus, see History of Rome, ii. 273. 

2 For instance, the murder of the ephors and of a claimant to the throne, Archidamos, 
with which Polybios (vy. 37) reproaches him. 

8 Herakles, kneeling to the right, wearing the lion’s skin and bending his bow; before 
him, EMINAKO, the name of an unknown dynasty. Reverse: a wheel, surrounded by four 
dolphins, in an ineused square. (Silver.) 


ue 
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The Aitolians precipitated this conflict. Reassured in regard to 
Macedon by the disturbances there which had followed the death 
of Demetrios, they were now seized with jealousy at sight of the 
rapid advance of the Achaians. Three Arkadian cities, Tegea, 
Orchomenos, and Mantineia, formerly associated with the Achaian 
confederation, detached themselves from it to unite with Sparta. 
Far from resenting this defection, the Aitolians encouraged it. 
They saw here the occasion of an inevitable conflict between 
Sparta and the Achaians. Sparta, moreover, had causes of com- 
plaint which might be brought forward. Megalopolis, the fortress 
built by Epameinondas against Lakonia, had been admitted to 
the league, and we have seen that Lydiades had entered it with 

: sentiments hostile to Lacedeemon. Although 

Aratos had prevented this hostility from 
taking effect, Sparta might feel herself 
menaced ; moreover, it was believed, or 
at least it was asserted, that Aratos pro- 
posed to attack Tegea and Orchomenos. 
To avert this apprehended danger, Kleomenes now began to build 
on the Megalopolitan territory a fort commanding one of the 
entrances into Lakonia. 

The assembly of the Achaians at once broke with Sparta and 
with Aitolia. “It appeared noble to them,” says Polybios, “ to owe 
the defence of their cities and of their country to themselves alone, 
and to implore aid of no one.” Aristomachos, at that time strat- 
egos, took the field with twenty-one thousand men, and attacked 
Spartan Arkadia, which the king, sent by the ephors, came to 
defend with five thousand troops (227 B.c.). Kleomenes showed 
himself an able and skilful general. The Achaians were igno- 
-miniously defeated, and the following year he was victorious, 
near ‘Mount hea over Aratos, who fled, and near Megalopolis 


BRONZE COIN.1 


to. bring with him from ‘Sparta those he were most hostile 


e 


to him; after having intentionally wearied them out by numerous 


a oe of Orchomenos. Artemis ee to the ght her petasos hanging on her shoul- 
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marches, he granted them a period of repose for which they 
had clamored. Then he himself set out, as if on another enter-— 
prise, and with his mercenaries marched to Sparta, where his 
arrival was unexpected. He put to death the ephors except one, 
who took refuge in a sanctuary and was afterwards banished, 
with eighty partisans of the oligarchy. He then turned all prop- 
erty into a common fund, beginning with his own and that of his 
father-in-law and of -his friends. He completed the number of 


VIEW OF ARKADIA: MOUNT KYLLENOS AND LAKE STYMPHALOS.? 


citizens by calling in the inhabitants of the adjacent country, of 
whom he formed a corps of five thousand foot, armed with ‘long 
pikes carried in both hands, instead of javelins. He divided all the 
territory among them, even reserving lots for the exiles, whom he 
promised to recall as soon as circumstances should permit, thus 
uniting justice and humanity with the extreme energy of his 
measures. He revived the ancient laws in respect to discipline, 
education, meals in common, gymnastic exercises, and all the other 
customs, himself setting the example. Their primitive rights were 
restored to the kings, which had been taken from them by the 


1 From a photograph. 


« 
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ephors, and to conform to the old custom, he caused a second king 
to be appointed ; but instead of selecting him from the descendants 
ef Prokles, he placed as his colleague his own brother, Eukleides 
(226 B. c.). 

Kleomenes has been represented as extremely ambitious. Cer- 
tainly he was so; but he had that lofty ambition which desires power 
less for the wealth or pleasures that it gives, than for the great 
things that it enables a man to do. More 
than anything, he desired to regenerate 
the State. Considering only the interests 
of Sparta, nothing more advantageous 


could have been attempted; unfortunately 
that point of view was not broad enough. 
Sparta, long a stranger to the general affairs of Hellas, did not 


SILVER COIN. 


understand that the Greek interest must henceforth, for the safety 


of all, take the precedence of the Lacedsemonian 
interest. For the new time a new organization 
was required: it was a patriotic duty to be- 


come Achaia:.. With Macedon always threaten- 
ing, with Asia ruled by the dynasty of Seleukos, 
and Italy united under the Romans, there was no hope for Greece 
but in union. Three powers wished to make themselves the cen- 
tre around which the country should unite: Aitolia, without any 


BRONZE COIN.? 


skill as a leader or founder; Sparta, claiming only subjects; the 


Achaian League, asking only for citizens. Doubtless the league 


offered the best opportunities for the solution of the problem. 


Was it the duty of the league, if for the moment it was not 


the stronger, to submit to lose itself in the new Spartan State? 


This has been asserted; but in disregard of the character now 


assumed by Sparta,—that of a revolutionary city, where all the 


passions of the poor man against the rich had been unchaine? 


and glutted: a contagious example, which was followed in tie 


adjacent cities. Throughout the Peloponnesos the poor looked to 
Kleomenes for the abolition of debts and the division of the land, — 


1 Head of Pallas, helmeted, left profile; behind, a rose on its stem; in the field, a 
dolphin. Reverse: Pegasos feeding, to the right ; underneath, the koppa. (Coin of Corinth.) 

2 Coin of Phlious (Argolis). Bull threatening with his horns, to the left. Reverse: 
# and three bunches of grapes between the spokes of a wheel. 
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that is to say, for a complete social overthrow. Aratos and the 
‘Achaians threw themselves with terror into the arms of Macedon, 
and asked help in extinguishing this voleano which threatened 
to extend its ravages on every side. It was not jealousy of Aratos 
towards Kleomenes, but it was the terror of a peaceful society in 
presence of a radical revolution, which at Sparta was perhaps 
necessary and justifiable,’ but was by no means so in cities consti- 
tuted after other principles. 


VIEW OF CORINTHIA.? 


Kleomenes hastened to exhibit the strength which Sparta had 
just recovered; he entered Arkadia, detached Mantineia from the 
league, defeated the Achaians at Hekatombeion, in Achaia itself 
(224 B.c.), and the following year seized Argos and all of Argolis. 
At Corinth and Sikyon the poorer class raised a tumult. Aratos 
hastened thither; in Corinth he ordered many executions, and in — 
Sikyon he narrowly escaped being killed. Corinth admitted Kleo- 
menes, who at once blockaded the citadel. Aratos, on his part, 
called in Antigonos, and the king of Macedon was declared general- 


1 Exception is made, of course, in respect to acts like the murder of the ephors. 
2 From Stackelberg, La Gréce. The view is taken from Mount Kyllenos in Arkadia, and 
> 


Lad 


extends to the Saronic Gulf. - 
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in-chief of the forces of the league by sea and land, with absolute 
power; he, however, declined to accept this office unless the citadel 
of Corinth should be given up to him,— in this imitating Aisop’s 
huntsman, who bridled the horse before mounting him. 
At the approach of Antigonos, Kleomenes took up his position 
on the isthmus. Between the Akrokorinthos and the sea he dug a 
moat to close the road to the Macedonians; but in his rear the 
aristocratic party, whom he had not banished, raised an insurrection 
in Argos, and the loss of that city obliged him to. abandon his 
positions. Antigonos, finding the way clear, entered Corinth, where 
he placed a garrison, and thence advanced into Arkadia, where he 


COINS OF THE AKARNANIANS IN GENERE.? 


k Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia, which the Achaians, under 


regi 


command of Aratos, sacked and completely destroyed ® (223 B. c.). 


stance from street to street and house to house, that general 
ned time for the women and children and other non-combatants 
ape to Messene, retreating thither himself with the fighting- 
le city. Vainly did Kleomenes recall them to their homes 
eir alliance with himself; and he took his revenge upon 


and houses of the city by destroying them. The Achaians 


4 


rded head of the Acheloos, right profile. Reverse: F, initial of the name Faxap- 
-KAAAPOA; the whole in an incused square. (Silver. Imhoof-Blumer, Die 
naniens, p. 145). 2. Head of Pallas, with a Corinthian helmet, left profile ; 
of the river Achelods; underneath, monetary mark, B. Reverse: Pegasos, 
underneath, the monetary mark, N. (Silver. Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen 
.24.) 3. Horned and bearded head of the river Achelods, front face. Reverse : 
d of the nymph Kallirrhoé, daughter of Achelods, front face; the name ’Aynuov 
rate. (Silver. Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen Akarnaniens, p. 145.) 
wh ich was called Antigoneia, was built on its site. 


xe» 
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at this moment were in council at Aigion. Aratos appears; they 
question him; he will not answer, but weeps, and covers his face 
with his chlamys; they urge him, and at last he tells them that 
Megalopolis has been destroyed by Kleomenes. Thanks to Philopoi- 
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SELLASIA AND THE VALLEY OF THE OINOUS. 


men, the disaster was not so fatal as it had at first seemed. “ The i 
great city,” it is true, was destroyed, but its population were In — 
arms, and eager for vengeance. They were to be satisfied with it. 
To carry on the war, Kleomenes was obliged to have recourse ~ 
to every possible means. He enfranchised the Helots; he solicit 
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aid from Ptolemy, who, since Antigonos and the Achaian League 
had entered into friendly relations with each other, had become 
favorable to Sparta; and he gave up his own family to the Egyptian 
king as hostages for succor 
which he did not obtain, or 
which was of little value. 
With his utmost efforts he 
was able to gather only about 
twenty thousand men for the 


decisive campaign which was 
about to open, while Anti- 


OCTODRACHM.! 


gonos had more than thirty 

thousand, among whom, besides the phalanx of ten thousand Mace- 
donians, there were many allies and mercenaries from every land,— 
Achaians, Megalopolitans, Boiotians, Epeirots, Akarnanians, Illyrians, 
and Gauls. This army advanced _to- 
wards Mounts Evas and Olympos, in 
the northeast of Lakonia, on the banks 
of the river Oinos. There, between the 
two mountains, was a road which led, 


through the city of Sellasia, to Sparta. 
Kleomenes had fortified the passes with 
moats and barricades of trees; and he had posted himself there with 
his army. Eukleides, his brother, took up a position on Mount 
Evas, while he himself guarded the slopes of Olympos. His posi- 
tions were so formidable that Antigonos hesitated some days before 
attacking him, but at last decided to do so. The battle was long 
and sanguinary. On both sides the generals were able and the 
soldiers full of courage; twice the Macedonians gained signal 
advantage. The troops sent against Eukleides were repulsed in 
disorder, when a charge led by the young Philopoimen, against 
the order of his superior officers, broke the Lacedzemonian ranks. 
On Mount Olympos Kleomenes resisted all assaults until Antigonos 
doubled his phalanx, which charged with their pikes lowered, and 


BRONZE COIN.2 


1 Veiled head of Berenike II., wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, right profile. Reverse: BE- 
-PENIKH® BASIAIS3HS; cornucopia filled with fruits, and ornamented with two fillets. 
* Coin of Philip III. (or V.) (220-179 B.c.). Head of Helios, right profile, with a crown 
of rays. Reverse: BASIAEQ> PIAINMOY; a winged thunderbolt; in the field, three mint- 
marks; the whole in a wreath of oak-leaves. 
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nothing could stand before them. This is the story of Polybios. 
Plutarch speaks of the treason of one of the Spartan officers. Many 
of the soldiers of Kleomenes met their death on this last battle-field 
of ancient Sparta. When the day was decisively lost, the king made 
his escape. He reached Sparta accompanied by a few horsemen, and 
alighting, he refused to sit down or to quench his thirst. Leaning 
against a column, he long stood motionless, with bent head, lost 
in sad reflections. At last he recovered himself; accompanied by 
his friends, he hastily made his way to Gython, whence he sailed 
for Egypt, in a vessel that had been prepared in advance. 
Ptolemy Euergetes readily yielded to the influence of this strong 
nature. He promised aid to the Spartan, and bestowed on him an 
annual pension. But to Euergetes succeeded his son Philopator, a 
worthless, disso- 
lute prince, who 
put to death his 
mother, Berenike, 
and left the gov- 
ernment of the 
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kingdom to wo- 
men. Meantime 
in Greece all was 


BRONZE COIN.) ‘ greatly changed. 
After entering 
Sparta, where he hastened to re-establish the ephors, to renew all 
the old abuses and all the causes of weakness and ruin, Antigonos 
had placed in Orchomenos and Corinth garrisons which held the 
Peloponnesos at his discretion; and he then returned into Macedon, 
called thither by an attack of the Illyrians. He conquered these 
invaders, but perished from a hemorrhage of the Jungs, having too 
much exerted his voice in battle-cries during the engagement. He 
left the throne to his nephew, Philip III., a youth of seventeen.” The 
field was therefore free, and Kleomenes began to meditate a return 
to his country. He had preserved amidst all the corruption of Egypt 
? Diademed head of Zeus Ammon, right profile. Reverse: BAZIAEQ> IITOAEMAIOY ; 
eagle standing, three quarters to the left, on a thunderbolt. Egyptian coin of the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos (?). 


? This king is called Philip V. by historians who give Arrhidaios the name of Philip IIL, 
and the son of Kassandros, who reigned but a few months, that of Philip IV. 
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the austere morals of a Spartan of the ancient days. This conduct, 
a living reproach to the king and his courtiers, had rendered him 
odious; it was easy to persuade the suspicious Philopator that the 
exile was planning an attack on Kyrene. Kleomenes was impris- 
oned, with thirteen of his friends, in a large solitary house, where 
he was guarded as the Turks guarded Charles XII. at Bender. The 
Spartan, who in more than one respect resembles the adventurous 


VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF PHIGALEIA,.! 


Swede, made his escape as the king did later; and going out into 
the streets of Alexandria, armed, and accompanied by his com- 
panions, attempted to arouse the citizens by proclaiming liberty. 
The effeminate townspeople applauded, but made no effort. The 
Spartans killed the governor of the city and another of the Egyp- 
tian courtiers, and were then surrounded by the guards. Not to 
be taken alive, they killed themselves. The body of Kleomenes 


1 From Stackelberg, La Gréce. For the temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bassai, in the 
territory of Phigaleia, see Vol. III. p. 113; p. 566, a fragment of a frieze; and Vol. II. p. 195, 
one of its capitals. 
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was flayed and crucified. Later, his remains received expiatory 
honors, and the Alexandrians venerated him as a hero. 

Thus perished the last of the Spartans, and with him fell his 
country and Greece. Sparta was indeed dead, the Achaian League 
was dying, and the Macedonians, established in the heart of the 
Peloponnesos, would shortly furnish the 
Romans a pretext for interfermg. The re- 
sponsibility for these disastrous results 
falls upon Kleomenes, who instead of going 
forward, went back six centuries in his 
policy. He attempted to put in practice 
the superannuated system of Lykourgos at 
a time when he ought to have rescued 
Sparta from her oppressive oligarchy, her 
culpable isolation, and her inveterate self- 
ishness, to lead her into paths worthy of 
her great name. In making herself a mem- 
ber of the Achaian League, Sparta would 
have carried with her the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesos, which, thus fraternally united 
with Central Greece, would have formed 


BRONZE OF PATRAS.! 


with it a fortress long to remain impreg- 
nable. But neither Sparta nor Kleomenes was willing to sacri- 
fice self-interest in this association, where the rights of all were 
equal. The league, threatened with overthrow, called in the Mace- 
donians; and all fell back into chaos. 

Antigonos, as we have seen, did not long survive his triumph, 
and Macedon, thrown back upon itself, did not seem formidable 
with its king, seventeen years of age. The situation, therefore, 
again became what it had been in 229 B.c., and it seemed prob- 
able that the Achaians would continue to gain ground. But 
although they had nothing more to fear from Sparta, the Aitolians 
still remained jealous and inimical. ; 

The two leagues watched each other with a hostile eye across 
the strait that separated them. The Aitolians, incorrigible plun- 
derers, were eager to have hostilities recommence; but after the 


1 From Stackelberg, Die Griber der Hellenen, pl. \xxiii. No.5. A young girl standing, 
having a dove on her right shoulder. ; 
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battle of Sellasia, as by a sort of tacit agreement, a general truce 
had prevailed in Greece, and it was little to their liking. 

They possessed, as associated in their league, the city of Phi- 
galeia, situated in the mountains on the common frontier of Arka- 
dia and Messenia, two hours distant from the sea. Thither they 


98 so & 
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sent a rapacious and violent 
man, Dorimachos, under 
pretext of guarding this city, 
but really to keep watch 
upon the  Peloponnesos. 
Aitolian corsairs infested the coast, and were not backward in 


Bdine to carry off spoils. The ephors of Messene complained to 
imachos, who feigned 


bot their spoils. The 
s continued and the 
nts were renewed. 


SILVER TETRADRACHM.2 


threats. He was received with firmness, and _ retired 
d with confusion. From that day he gave himself no rest 
had induced the Aitolians to declare war upon the Mes- 
They broke with these faithful allies on consideration of 
{ | that Messenia, having escaped the disasters caused by 
vars, would now be a good field for plunder. 
chos and his partisan Skopas, says Polybios, made an 
iration of hostilities ; ; without awaiting the action 
nbly or consulting the magistrates, they opened the 
and traversed, plundering as they went, the Achaian 


aly 


of eel, Phare, and Tritaia. These cities and the Mes- 


ing: and about to spring, to the left; in the field, the letters 3 and H. 
iz to the left, in an olive-wreath. (Silver.) 2. Dove’s head, to the left. 
field. (Silver.) 3. Apollo, kneeling, to the right, holding the bow in his 
right on his quiver. Reverse: are and plectrum. (Silver.) 

ilip III. (or V.), right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS &IAINIMOY: 
the left, armed with her shield, and launching the thunderbolt. In 
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senians made their complaint before the general assembly. Aratos 
declared war, and met the Aitolians at Kaphyai, near Megalopolis, 
where the battle was lost through his fault. The victorious army 
advanced into Achaia as far as Pellene, and after ravaging the 
territory of Sikyon, withdrew across the isthmus. 

Success increased their confidence; they extended their ravages 
more widely, “and when they were reproached for it they did 
not deign to defend themselves. They 
scoffed at those who asked them the rea- 
son for what they had done or what they 
proposed to do. . . . Ariston, their strate- 
gos, remained quietly at home, feigning 
ignorance of all that went on, and always 
asserting that there was no war, that it was a time of complete 
peace.” The Achaians, since the intervention of Antigonos, had 
unfortunately learned to rely more upon 
others than upon themselves. In the 
presence of a new danger they again cried 
out to Macedon for help. They sent 
ambassadors to Philip, to the Epeirots, 


SILVER corm. 
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to Boiotia, Phokis, and Akarnania. They 

levied troops, to which the Messenians and Spartans added their 
contingents, and they gave the command to Aratos, to whom they 
had restored their confidence after having coldly received him on 
his return from Kaphyai. 

The Spartans at this time played a double game. While send- 
ing troops to the Achaians, they also signed a secret treaty with 
the Aitolians, and prepared at Sparta, against Macedon, a move- 
ment which took place when Philip entered the Peloponnesos, and 
many of his partisans were slain. But as the king drew near the 
city the ephors feigned a hypocritical devotion. Philip preferred 
not to inquire closely into the matter; he came to Corinth, where 
he had convoked an assembly of the members and allies of the 


1 Coin of the Akarnanian League at Anaktorion. ANAKTOPIQN; head of Pallas, ‘ 
profile, with the Corinthian helmet ; ‘behind, a tripod. Reverse: Pegasos flying to the Ae 
underneath, an ivy-leaf. ; 

2 Coin of the Akarnanian League at : ‘Thynk: Head of Pallas, left profile, wi 
Corinthian helmet; behind, Demeter, holding two torches; in the field, a mint-mark. 
© (Thyrion); Pegasos flying to the left. (Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen Acarnaniens, p. 
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Achaian League, and in this assembly he assumed an attitude 
which recalled to men’s minds the policy of Philip and of Alex- 
ander. Making himself the simple doer of the will of the confed- 
eration, he allowed the council to decree that there should be 
restored. to all those whom the Aitolians had despoiled, their gov- 
ernment, their lands, their cities, without garrison, or tribute, or 
other laws than those of their fathers; that the rights of the 
Amphiktyons should be enforced; and that there should be restored 
to them the temple of Delphi, which the Aitolians had attempted 
to seize. This decree was ratified in the assembly of Aigion, 
where Philip delivered a long harangue, which was very cordially 
received. ‘There were formed,” says Polybios, *‘ great hopes from 
his mildness and humanity.” This conduct was due to the influ- 
ence —at that time very great— which Aratos exercised over him. 
Philip prepared actively for war. The Thessalians, Phokians, 
Boiotians, Akarnanians, Euboians, Messenians, and all the members 
of the league promised hin assistance. 
He also obtained aid from the Illy- 
rians, whom the Aitolians had not 
long before drawn into an expedition 
for pillage, without afterwards giving 
them their share in the division of the 
booty. On the side of the Aitolians 
were the people of Elis and Ambrakia and the Spartans, who, at 
that moment bringing about a revolution they had long had in view, 
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massacred the chiefs of the Macedonian faction and appointed two 
kings. The partisans of independence had up to this 
time left the thrones vacant, because they still pre- 
served the hope of seeing Kleomenes return. The 
news of his death decided them to divide the royal 
authority between Agesipolis, a child of the family of the Kurys- 
thenidai, and Lykourgos, “among whose ancestors there had never 
been a king; but the position of successor of Herakles and king 
of Sparta cost him only as many talents as there were ephors.” 
-(Polybios.) 

1 Coin of Elis. Laurelled head of Zeus, right profile. Reverse: FA[Aeiov]. Eagle stand- 
ing to the right, with wings displayed. 


2 Laureiied head of Zeus, to the left. Reverse: MISA; thunderbolt. (Gold obolos of Pisa, 
in Elis.) 
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“In the beginning of the summer (220 B.c.), when Aratos took the 
command, there was war over all the world. Hannibal was marching 
against Saguntum; the Romans, under the leadership of L. Aemilius, 
were sent into Illyria against Demetrios of Pharos; Antiochos was plan- 
ning the conquest of Ccele-Syria; ... Ptolemy was making preparations 
against Antiochos; Lykourgos, following in the footsteps of Kleomenes, 
besieged the Atheneion of the Megalopolitans; the Achaians were collect- 
ing foreign cavalry and infantry for the war which threatened them on 
all sides; Philip marched out of Macedon, at the head of ten thousand 
hoplites and five thousand light-armed infantry; and lastly, at that time 
the Rhodians began war with Byzantion.” (Polybios.) 


Philip waged with success this obscure war, which is quite 

without interest to us. Notwithstanding the repeated invasions 
of the Dardanians, which called him home, and the treason of 
his ministers, Apelles, Leontios, Ptolemaios, and Megaleas, who 
conspired against his life because they had not been able to over- 
throw the credit of Aratos, he seized upon Thermos, the capital 
of the Aitolians, drove them out of Thessaly and. Elis, ravaged 
Lakonia, and twice defeated Lykourgos. 
- The first Philip after Chaironeia seemed less the master of 
Greece, and the most extensive hopes were dawning in the mind 
of this young conqueror. Since he held this country whence Alex- 
ander had flung himself upon the East, why might not he now 
go forth from it to seek a like fortune in the West? 


1 Engraved stone of the Cabinet de France (Catalogue, No. 1,812. Nicolo, height 
8 millim., breadth 11 millim.). 


SPHINX BEFORE A HUMAN HEAD. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
OONDITION OF GREECE BEFORE THE ROMAN DOMINION. 


I. —GENERAL WEAKNESS. 


_ know Pint elements of political and moral strength 
"Greece still possessed before the chilling and heavy hand 
on had been laid upon her, but, also, how many causes 
ess these cities contained, more hostile among themselves 
ey were to the world outside. We shall now see to what 


approached. 

ve already seen that she had exhausted herself in 
rifes, as if determined to have no blood left in her 
these vigorous enemies arrived. But we need to look 
y to assure ourselves that this time Greece could not 
—da sadder thing still —did not deserve a longer 


: ‘ee ont save it. 
re machinery made efficient only by the force 
Ol rk, and this force les in public morals. In 
7 eague, we have seen the attractive picture 
- government; but the internal rivalries: 
were not taken into the account. It was the 
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work of one man,—feeble and perishable like everything in political 
institutions which depends solely on the genius of a legislator or a 
conqueror. Doubtless if the Spartans had sincerely united with 
the League; if the Aitolians had been less hostile; if Demetrios 
and Philip, instead of attacking the liberty of the Greek cities, had 
won them over to the Macedonian cause; finally, if the whole 
body of Hellenic nations, having Macedon for its head, and wielding 
with its thousand arms the sword of Marathon and of Thermopylai, 
had stood ready to defend the sacred soil against every invader, — 
doubtless Rome would have had occasion to send more than two 
legions to Kynoskephalai. “I see,” said a deputy from Naupaktos 
in the presence of the assembled Greeks,’ “I see rising in the west 
a threatening cloud: let us hasten to terminate our puerile dif- 
ferences before it bursts over our heads.” But union and harmony 
could not exist between the peaceful inclinations of the Achaians 
and the revolutionary spirit of Lacedamon; between the merchants 
of Corinth and the Aitolian klephts; between all these republics 
on the one side and the ambitious kings of Macedon on the other. 
Would it have been possible for Philopoimen, with all his ability 
and his commendable efforts to regenerate his people, to destroy 
the ancient hatred of the Messenians towards Sparta, and of Sparta 
towards Argos? Could he have made the Hleians forget their 
Aitolian origin, or the Arkadians their hereditary quarrels? 
Beyond this, even, in every city there were hostile factions, the 
more bitterly opposed to each other imasmuch as it was not 
power, but fortune, for which they strove. Everywhere there were 
the two parties, — that of the rich and that of the poor: the 
former always ready to take arms against the latter, and those 
who had nothing, to attack those who possessed much. Thence 
violent hatreds, by which the Roman Senate knew how to profit. 
Continually threatened by a social revolution, the rich looked 
towards Rome for protection; and as soon as the legions set 
foot in Greece, there was a Roman party there. 

To bring these States into a fraternal union it would have been 
necessary to efface from their memory their entire history, and to 
arrest the degeneracy in morals, the destruction of patriotism. It 
would have been necessary, above all, to prevent contact with that 


1 In 217 B. c.: Polybios, v. 21. ° 
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Eastern world, so rich and so corrupt, which took from Greece the 
poets and artists she still had, for the schools of Alexandria and Per- 
gamon; the men of talent and courage that remained, for the courts 
of Egypt and Syria. No Ptolemy or Seleukos had a minister, a gen- 
eral, a governor of a city or province, who was not a Greek. Hellas 
gave her best blood, and received vices in return. Everywhere in 
this country,’ says Polybios, “great offices are cheaply bought. 
Intrust a talent to those who have charge of the public funds; 
take ten securities, as many promises, and twice as many witnesses, 
—never shall you see your money again.”* Elsewhere he men- 
tions that Dikearchos, the worthy friend of Skopas, who, being sent 
Philip to plunder the Cyclades, notwithstanding plighted faith, 
wherever he landed two altars, — to Impiety and to Injustice.” 
is thirst for gold produced a depravity in morals which put 
d to self-sacrifice for the public interest. A torpor invaded 
t of the cities. Athens, the alert and intelligent, once ready 
ake the initiative in the most glorious enterprises, now refuses 
as ociate her destiny with that of Greece;* and by the sacri- 
s honors which she pays to Demetrios, to Attalos, and to all 


ripe for servitude. Aratos delivers her from the Macedo- 
rison of the Peiraieus and restores to her Salamis, but 
t drawing her from her apathetic indifference. There is but 


ublie decree from taking any share in the affairs of 
like the Boiotians, who, not to be interrupted in their 
ures, made patriotism a form of treason. ‘“ At Thebes,” 
a “a man left his property, not to his children, but to 
anions, with the condition that it be spent in orgiés ; 
ow ere thus obliged to have more banquets in a month 
ponth had days. For almost twenty-five years, the tri- 
jained closed. . ...’* Even the severity of Polybios has 


ep ; 
v. 9 vi. 36, and xviii. 17. The Greeks cannot believe that Flamininus is 
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been outdone, and Boiotian stupidity was made a proverb. Yet 
Pindar and Epameinondas, Leuktra and Chaironeia, are titles of 
honor to Boiotia; and the extremely graceful figurines found in 
the metropolis of Tanagra reveal a feel- 
ing for art that is worthy of Greece. 
Since the time of Philip I., Corinth 
had no longer been her own. A garri- 
son held her walls, another occupied the 
citadel, and Aratos took and afterwards 
sold the Akrokorinthos, the citizens not 
interfering even in the sale. Their ar- 
senals were empty; but statues and ele- 
gant vases and marble palaces glittered 
on every side, and the inhabitants boasted 
that their city was the «most pleasure- 
loving in Greece. Their temple of Aph- 
rodite was so rich that it maintained 
more than a thousand courtesans. After 
having destroyed or subjugated the other 
cities of Argolis, Argos herself became 
a prey to tyrants. Three times the 
Achaians effected an entrance into the 
city. with the intention of delivering it. 
From the tops of their houses the in- 
habitants, careless spectators of a strug- 
gle in which their own destinies were at stake, applauded as 
either side dealt vigorous blows. ‘It seemed,’ says Plutarch, “as 


APHRODITE.? 


if they were looking on at the Nemean Games.” 

Sparta was in one perpetual revolution. Within a period of a 
few years, four times the ephors had been massacred, the royal 
power rendered absolute, then abolished, then re-established, and 


Séyparos (Polybios, xx. 4, 6, and 6,1 seg.). The stupidity (dvai@ncia) and the gluttony of 
the Boiotians (Botwria $s) became proverbial. Cf. Athenaios, x. 11, and the Pseudo-Dikear- 
chos, in the work entitled Bios tis “EAAados, Didot, Hist. Graec. fragm. 

1 Terra-cotta of Tanagra, of the former Castellani Collection (No. 649); from the Cata- 
logue, pl. xii. “A veiled Aphrodite, leaning her left arm on a cippus, surmounted by a 
figurine of Eros, nude, with lifted wings, The goddess wears a kalathos on her head; her 
hands grasp her himation, which serves her as a veil; her left foot is put foremost. Eros, also 
wearing a kalathos, has his legs crossed and his arms at his sides; the left hand seems to grasp — 
a fold of drapery.” Castellani has too much repaired this figure. 


to kretise means “to lie. 
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finally left in the hands of a tyrant, Machanidas, whom Philo- 
poimen finally overthrew. But Sparta, even in her abasement, was 
still too proud of her old renown to consent to lose herself in 
the Achaian League. To Machanidas succeeded Nabis, and the 
Spartans remained the allies of the Aitolians. 


TERRA-COTTA FROM PHOKIS.! 


Of the lesser States there is little to say. Aigina has disap- 
peared from the stage of politics. Megara is an obscure member 
of the Boiotian or Achaian League; the Eleians, like Messene 
and a part of Arkadia, depend upon the Aitolians; the weakness 
of Phokis still attests, after four generations, the terrible results 
of the anger of the gods; Euboia and Thessaly are powerless ;? 


and Krete is given up to all disorder and to all evil passions, and 
38 


_-1 From the Bull. de Corr. héllen., vol. x. (1886) pl. 9. 


2 Hannibal, or rather Livy, said of Boiotia, Euboia, and Thessaly: Jilis nullae suae vires 
sunt. 
% Philip for a short time held the nominal rank of supreme chief of Krete. “Krete,” 


ae 
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Even, however, with better morals and with patriotism, the 
Greeks would not have been able to save themselves; and though 
peace and union had reigned from Cape Tainaron to Mount Orbe- 
los, not the less would Rome, with a little more time and effort, 
have brought Greece to her feet. 


SAILING-VESSEL OF THE TIME OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Misled by the great authority of Montesquieu, men have de- 
ceived themselves as to the strength of Greece at this time; the 
fears of Rome have been taken seriously; in the politic action of 
the Senate has been seen the avowal and. proof of the power of 
Greece, and her army has been said to number a hundred thousand 
men. This is an optical illusion, caused by the famous names of her 
old history: from a distance, great ships of war; near at hand, 
only logs floating on the water. Athens could not put a stop to- 
the ravages of the pirates of Chalkis, nor to those of the garrison 
of Corinth. In the year 200 B.c. a few bands of Akarnanians 


says Polybios, “is the only country in the world where gain, of whatever nature it may be, is 
esteemed honest and legitimate. . . . If we speak of individuals, there are few men more 
dishonest; and if of the State, there is none where more unjust designs are entertained ” 
(vi. 9). 


1 From the restoration by Graser, De veterum re navali, fig. 31. 
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lay waste Attika with fire and sword, and two thousand Mace- 
donians hold the city besieged. When Philip devastates Lakonia, 
up to the very walls of Sparta, Lykourgos has but two thousand 
men with whom to oppose him. Philip himself takes the field in 
219 B.c. with five thousand seven hundred soldiers, and a year 


HARBOR OF RHODES. 


later with seven thousand two hundred. The contingent of Argos 
and Megalopolis is five thousand and fifty men; and the whole 
Achaian confederation could not muster during the war between 
the two leagues, which was the most important at that period, 
over three thousand five hundred men, mercenaries excepted? In 
219 B.c. three cities separated from the confederation, and for 
their defence an army of three hundred and fifty soldiers was 


enough. The Eleians have never more than a few hundred men 


under arms; in the battle of Mount Apelauros there were twenty- 


1 This view, borrowed from the work of Alb. Berg, Die Insel Rhodus, pl. 33, completes 
that given on p. 40 of this volume. In the background is seen the coast of Asia Minor. 

2 A levy of 11,800 men was once called for by a decree, but 8,300 of these were to be 
mercenaries (Polybios, v.91). See, idid., x., fr. 5, the deplorable condition of the cavalry before 
the reforms of Philopoimen. 
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three hundred, including the mercenaries.' At a later date Plutarch 
says: “At the present day Greece cannot bring three thousand 
hoplites into the field.” ? 

The navy had fallen even lower. The Athenians, who sent two 
hundred vessels to Salamis, have now, as their whole fleet, only 
three hundred galleys. Nabis possesses no more.2 The Achaian 
League, including Argolis, Corinth, Sikyon, and all the maritime 
cities of Aigialeia, could arm but six triremes,— three to guard the 
Gulf of Corinth, and three for the Saronic Gulf. Livy tells us of 
the contemptible fleet of Philopoimen, of which the flag-ship was 
a quadrireme that for eighty years had been rotting in the harbor 
of Aigeion.* The Aitolians have not even one vessel.© Rhodes, 
whose power appears great compared with so much pettiness, having 
a serious quarrel with Byzantion, sends only three galleys into the 
Hellespont ; and yet the parties m this war were two famous repub- 
lics, three kings, — Attalos, Prousias, Achaios, — and many Gallie 
and Thracian chiefs.® Since the fall of the Athenian empire piracy 
had ravaged the Algsean Sea, and it will be remembered that the 
Illyrian corsairs carried their devastations as far as the Cyclades. 

This weakness was not accidental. It cannot be truly said that 
the military spirit was dead in Greece; but for two centuries her 
population had greatly diminished, and her best blood was poured 
out for causes in which she had no interest. The lure of honors 
and wealth drew to the Eastern courts the bravest and ablest 
Greeks, and this profitable traffic caused the country to be deserted. 
It was at the moment when Areos, the king of Sparta, perished, 
and when the last remnants of Hellenic liberty were destroyed by 
Antigonos, that Xanthippos led to the succor of Carthage the 
bravest of the Spartans. Later, during the second war of the Ro- 
mans against Philip, Skopas sought to enlist for Ptolemy six thou- 
sand Aitolians; and all the young men would have followed him 


i Polybios, iv., 68, 1. 

2 De defectu oracul., 8. 

8 Livy, xxxi. 22: ... et erant Alticae tres apertae naves ad tuendos maritimos agros com- 
paratae. Cf. Polybios, xxxv. 26. 

4 Polybios, v. 91, and Livy, xxxv. 26. 

° In their expeditions against Epeiros, Akarnania, and the Peloponnesos, they used rais 
tav KepadAnver vavoi (Polybios, v. 3). e 

® Polybios, ii. 62, 4. 
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had it not been for the opposition of the strategos Damokreitos.! 
In the time of Alexander, Darius had already fifty thousand Greek 
mercenaries, and we have seen that Greeks composed the entire 
army of the Ptolemies and Seleukids. Thus there went on between 
Greece and the Eastern world an exchange equally harmful to both 
countries: the latter took men, and thus lost the confidence and 
support obtained by employing national troops; the former accepted 
gold, and with that gold, which was ruinous to its own morals, 
bought, in turn, soldiers for its own private quarrels. Condot- 
tierism, that deadly scourge of States, which was fatal to Carthage 
and to the Italian republics of the Middle Ages, had extended over 
the whole of Greece. Macedon even employed foreigners in her 
military service; at Sellasia, Antigonos had five or six thousand. 
In the Achaian armies they were always more than half of the 
troops. The kings and the tyrants of Sparta had no other soldiers.” 

Wealth obtained in evil ways goes habitually as it came. Asiatic 
and African gold did not remain in Greece, because there was no 
longer industry there. The cities were depopulated and destitute. 
Of Megalopolis it was said, “The great city is a great desert.” ® 
Poverty was everywhere. Mantineia in its entire possessions was 
not worth three hundred talents, and Polybios* estimates the taxable 
capital of the whole Peloponnesos as less than six thousand. Two 
centuries before this time, Attika was the richest State in Greece. 
A late statement of its wealth represented this to be under five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty talents, — half of the reserve in 
gold which Perikles kept in the treasury of the Athenians before 
the war in which their prosperity was destroyed.2 And this same 
people, who once gave a thousand talents for one of their temples, 


1 Polybios, iv. 12. However, in 191 B.c, they joined the Roman fleet with thirty-two 
decked vessels (Livy, xxxvi. 45), and in 190 B. c. with thirty-five. But the fact mentioned in 
the text shows what contemptible wars at this time disturbed the Greek world. 

2 Livy, xxxi. 43. 

8 See Polybios, ii. 13, for Kleomenes and Antigonos; iv. 13, for the Achaians; v. §, 
for Philip; iv. 15, v. 3, for the Eleians; for Athens, Livy, xxxi. 24, ete. Krete furnished 
them to all the world, even to the pirates (Strabo, x. 477). 

Sil, 62. 

5 It has been shown that the sum of 5,750 talents given by Polybios as the estimate 
of value of all kinds of property owned in Attika applies only to the landed property 
which was the basis of taxation. At Athens the timema, the ratable value of property, upon 
which the tax (e’epopd) was generally one tenth, corresponded to what the Romans called 
a caput (Dareste, Plaidoyers civils de Démosthéne, i. 28). 
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being now condemned by arbitration to pay a certain fine, could 
obtain but five hundred talents to release themselves. 

Hence armies and campaigns were on a small scale; there were _ 
trivial deeds, and but littie interest in them, while across the 
Adriatic resounded the great tumult of the Punic wars. Looking 
westward at this new nation which now entered upon the world’s 
stage, and seeing, in presence of the strictly 
organized commonwealth, full of strong  vir- 
tues, brave and disciplined, Greece now so 
degraded that she has no longer poets or 
artists or citizens, that there is no serious — ut 
interest in her rivalries, no concerted plan in her wars; seeing her 
so depopulated that she is perishing for lack of men,?——-we canno "ae 
resist the feeling of grief that the ruin of a once famous people is 
near and inevitable. All inferences and all memories from ~ 
days fail to show Greece now strong and capable of devotion 
and heroism. It is a worn-out people, given over to a distu 
and wandering mind. Fitting it was that Rome should seize the 
country before the Barbarians regained possession of it, before all 
its masterpieces fell under the axe of Philip, as those of Ma 


BRONZE COIN.! 


At least under the Roman dominion Greece was to find 1 
and peace.‘ 

Doubtless there were still enlightened and patriotic Gree 
when the question came to be clearly put between Greece and 
between liberty and servitude, there were emotions and utteré 


1 Coin of Mantineia. Helmeted head of Pallas, right profile. Reverse : ¥ AN [ 
Poseidon, nude, standing to the left, brandishing a trident. 
2 Polybios, xxxvii. 12; and he adds that men are no longer willing to marry, 
children. This is one of the most curious fragments found by ihe Abbé Mai. 
8 In respect of the devastations of Philip in Attika, see Livy, xxxi. 5, 24, 26, 30 
caused the statues to be broken after they had been thrown from their nie 


iv. ie sina at Dion the ee and the tombs of the kings of Maca 
against the gods, peta says, as well as against aa The Spartans ale th 


the scien at Diamhkice (Livy, xxxi. 31). Tt will nee be romienbesdl ‘tha 
pillaged Delphi, and Prousias robbed the Asiatic temples (Polybios, xxxii. 25). 
4 Cf. Cicero, De Off, ii. 8, where he depicts Rome as a harbor and selage s or 
and kings. Quintus Curtius (iv. 4) says of Tyre: Nune sub Bi 9 Roma 
acquiescit. oe 
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worthy of a great people; but they came too late to save her. 
The Achaian League could not now be of use, for the moment 
was passed, nor could any federative system, into which a resolute 
aggressor can easily introduce disturbance and anarchy; the only 
hope remaining would lie in an impossible reform in Greek ideas 
and morals, and in a close union with Macedon, under a strong 
king. 


Il. — Macrepon; iTS FoRCES DISPERSED; THE RoMANS IN ILLyYRIA. 


SURROUNDED by the sea and by inaccessible mountains, inhabited 
by a warlike race, devoted to its kings, and still proud of the share 
they had given it in the world’s history, Macedon was really a 
powerful State. As in the case of Carthage, Rome had to make 
three attacks in order to beat it down. If Philip had possessed 


2. Mopsion, 


COINS OF THESSALIAN CITIES. 


Macedon only, his conduct, like his interests, would have been simple; 
but he had also Thessaly and Euboia, Opous in Lokris, Elateia and 
the larger part of Phokis, the Akrokorinthos, and Orchomenos in 
Arkadia. He had garrisons in three of the Cyclades, — Andros, 
Paros, and Kythnos,—also in Thasos, and in some of the cities of 
the Thracian and Asiatic coasts; lastly, a considerable part of Karia 
belonged to him,’ — possessions remote and dispersed, multiplying 


11. Veiled head of Demeter, right profile. Reverse: @HBAIQN; Protesilaos armed 
and fighting to protect the vessels of the Greeks; a prow is seen behind him. (‘Triobolon.) 
2. Bearded head of the Lapith Mopsos, three-quarters front, to the right. Reverse: MO- 
YWEION; the Lapith Mopsos fighting with his club, a centaur about to hurl a rock at him. 
(Bronze.) 3. Laurelled head of Zeus, right profile; behind him, the thunderbolt. Reverse : 
YIATAION; Pallas Nikephoros standing to the left, holding in the left hand her shield and 
lance. (Bronze.) 

2 With Heraia, Aliphera, and Triphylia. 

8 Euramos, Pedasos, Bargylia, Iassos, Stratonikeia in Karia ; Myrina, in Eolis ; Abydos, on 
the Hellespont; Perinthos, Hespetia, Sestos, in Thrace. Cf. Polybios and Livy, passim. 
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points of hostile contact. His cities of Thrace, with Sestos and 
Abydos, the keys of the passage from Europe into Asia, made him 
dangerous to Attalos of Pergamon; his cities of Karia and the 
island of Iasos, to the Rhodians; Euboia, to Athens; Thessaly and 
Phokis, to the Aitolians; his possessions in the Peloponnesos, to 
Sparta; and his strength excited the jealousy of the Egyptian 
Ptolemies. 

With a better plan in his designs and a wiser use of his 
strength, Philip might have been supreme in Greece, for he held all 


1. Obolos of Trikka. 2. Obolos of Larissa. 3. Hemidrachma of Larissa. 


COINS OF THESSALIAN CITIES.! 


its most important positions,—he held its fetters, as Antipatros said. 
But he made war always as a guerilla chief rather than as a 
king, hastening in one campaign from Macedon to Kephallenia, and 
thence to Thermos, and from Aitolia 
to Sparta, never completely defeating 
any one enemy, and leaving every 
enterprise unfinished. In these wars 
he had never more than a few thou- 
sand men; and Plutarch speaks of 
his difficulties in raising soldiers. He 
was not able to leave Macedon unprotected, for, every time that 
they knew him to be absent, the Thracians, Dardanians, and Ilyr- 
ians fell upon his kingdom. as. 

To subdue these Barbarians, to crush the Aitolians, to drive out 
tyrants from Sparta, and to propitiate the other States of Greece, — 
such was his task. A Greek clearly characterized the situation, 


COIN OF THASOS.? 


11, Horse leaping to the right. Reverse: [TPIJKKAION; the nymph Trikka standing 
to the right, leaning upon a cippus, and raising the left hand; before her, a stork; incused — 
square. 2. Horse, to the right; above, the letters OZ, unexplained. Reverse: AAPI[caior] ; 
the nymph Larissa standing to the right, her arms raised as if arranging her hair; before her — 
a hydria (inecused square). 8. Horse stepping to the left; in the field a seed of hellebore. 
Reverse : AAPI[caiv]; the sandal of Iason, in an ineused square. ; 

2 A Silenos kneeling on one knee (which is the conventional method of indicating rapid 


motion) carries off a Menad; in the field A. Reverse: ineused square. (Silver. ) - This | ; 


coin, of a beautiful type, may be attributed to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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speaking in a great assembly: “Philip ought no longer to feel 
obliged to keep up dissensions among us in order to make his own 
authority secure; he should be able to rely upon the affection of 
all Hellas, and watch over the country as if it were his own.’’! 
The king himself felt the necessity of this policy. ‘Do not make 
alliance with any foreign nation,” he said. “The Romans are 
foreigners, whom we must not suffer to intermeddle with our affairs; 
they have neither your language, nor your manners, nor your laws. 
We, on the contrary, Macedonians, Aitolians, Achaians, are but one 


8. Coin of Kranion. 4. Coin of Proni. 5. Coin of Pale. 


COINS OF TOWNS OF THE ISLAND OF KEPHALLENIA.? 


_ people. If some transient disagreements separate us, we ought not 
on that account to be the less united by a common and eternal 
4 hatred of Barbarians.” ® 

He thought wisely, but his conduct was wrong. If he did not 


‘poison Aratos,* it is certain that he alienated his allies by excesses 
or by perfidy. “A king,’ he went so far as to say, “is bound 
her by his word nor by moral laws.” The least-experienced 
could see approaching “the storm that the Aitolians called 
h from the west.” Philip saw it also, but seemed so little to 


1 Polybios, v. 104. 

2 1. Laurelled head of Kephallos, right profile. Reverse: SAMAION ; the dog Lailaps 
the right, with lifted paw. (Silver.) 2. Laurelled head of Kephallos, right pro- 
se: ZAMAION ; the dog Lailaps springing on his prey, to the right. “(Silver.) 
's head, left piofile, veiled and diademed. Reverse: ram’s head, to the left, in 
d square. (Silver.) 4. Head of Zeus Ainesios, left profile. Reverse: 'P [Hpwrvvar} 
m; in the centre a kernel of wheat. (Bronze.) 5. Head of Demeter, left profile. 
A [Ila\av]. (Silver.) 
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understand the danger that he made no preparation to ward it off. 
After the first war, even, when he had felt how heavy was the 
hand of Rome, he allowed himself to be again caught unprepared. 
When the Senate sent to declare war upon him, he was in Asia 
fighting with Attalos and the Rhodians about a few insignificant 
places in Thrace and Karia. His reply to the deputy Aemilius 
shows his disposition to trifle in the midst of the most serious 
affairs. He pardoned the Roman his arrogant language, he said, for 
three reasons: first, because he was young and inexperienced ; 
second, because he was the handsomest man of his age; third, 
because he bore a Roman name.! 

Italy and Greece, those two halves of the ancient world, had 
long before this begun to have blended interests. Alexander the 
Molossian, king of Epeiros, had essayed to do in Italy that which 
his nephew, the son of Philip, accomplished in the East. He was < 
killed in 326 B.c. by a Lucanian, and his projects perished with - 
him. The wonderful successes of the Macedonians in Asia caused 
some anxiety in Rome, if we may believe Livy, who asks himself 
what consul the Senate would have sent against Alexander. In 
the time of Pyrrhos, another Epeirot, the danger was greater, and 
the Romans averted it by the victory at Beneventum ;* in subse- 
quent years they completed the conquest of 
Magna Grecia, which placed them between 
two seas, upon which they had to preserve 
order. By the conquest of Corsica and 
Sardinia, after the First Punic War, the © 
western half of the Mediterranean became a 
a Roman lake; and for the same motives of affording protection thea 
the commerce of their new subjects, they were led to send am 
the eastern Mediterranean their fleets and legions. 

The coast of Illyria, protected by” innumerable islands, had 


BRONZE COIN.? 


1 Polybios, xvi. fr. 14, ’ 

2 See History of Rome, i. 425-6. 

3 History of Rome, vol. i. chapter xvi. 

* BOYAH. Veiled head of the Senate (@ovAy) personified, right profile. 
ANTIOXEON. Victory, standing, left profile, holding a palm and a crown. 
Antiocheia in Karia.) ; 
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who sailed the Adriatic had cause to complain of these pirates, 
but they were much more harmful to Greece, which, like a body 
in dissolution, could be preyed upon by the meanest of enemies. 
The Illyrians felt themselves a match for the Aitolians and the 


1. Coin of Korkyra Nigra. 2. Coin of Herakleia, 


COINS OF THE ILLYRIAN ISLANDS.! 


Epeirots. They had taken Phoinike, the richest city of Epeiros, 
had pillaged Elis and Messenia, and had made an alliance with 
the Akarnanians. These successes were not calculated to make 
these “sea-swallows” more cautious in respect to the trading- 


COINS OF ELIS.2 


vessels of Adria, Brundusium, and Tarentum, whose owners cried 
out so loudly that the Roman Senate, already not disposed to 
grant the pirates much license, sent envoys to the widow of their 
late king. Teuta ruled, in the name of her son Pineus, over a 
part of Illyria, and she replied hanghtily that it was not the cus- 
tom of the Illyrian kings to prohibit their subjects from making 
expeditions for their own profit. On this the youngest of the 
envoys, Coruncanius, replied: “ Among us, O queen, the custom is 

14. Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: KOPKYPAIQN; ear of wheat. 
? _ (Bronze.) 2. Beardless head of Herakles, right profile, wearing the lion’s skin. Reverse : 
HPAKA[ewray]; bow and club. 

2 1. Diademed head of Here, right profile, with the legend FAAEIQN. Reverse: eagle 
with wings displayed, standing to the left, in a wreath of olive-leaves. (Silver.) 2. Eagle to 
the left, carrying off a hare. Reverse: in an incused square, FAAEION; a Victory seated, to 


the right, on a tomb (?) in an attitude of grief; she holds in her right hand a wreath of olive- 
leaves. (Didrachm from the collection of the monastery of St. Florian, Austria.) 
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never to leave unpunished injuries suffered by our fellow-citizens ; 
and we shall so act in this case, if it please the gods, that you 
will proceed to reform the customs of the Hlyrian kings.” Teuta 
was so exasperated that she caused the young envoy to be assas- 
sinated on his way home. ‘The piratical expeditions of the Lly- 


VIEW IN ILLYRIA (EPIDAMNOS).? 


rians became more numerous: Korkyra was taken, Epidamnos and 
Apollonia were besieged, and an Achaian fleet was defeated. 

It was a favorable opportunity for the Romans to show them- 
selves in Greece. The Senate perceived the advantage that could 
be derived from these events, and took openly the attitude of 
protector of the Greeks,—a part which it played to the end with 


COINS OF THE ISLAND OF ISSA.” 


so much success. In order to give a great idea of the power of 
Rome, there were despatched against these inconsiderable enemies 
two hundred galleys, twenty thousand legionaries, and the two 
consuls, — that is to say, a much larger force than had been sent 


against Carthage at the beginning (229 B.c.). Korkyra was given 


up by a traitor, Demetrios; the Llyrians besieged Issa, in the 


2 View of Epidamnos (Dyrrachion), from Heuzey and Daumet, Mission archeologique de 
Macedoine, pl. 27. 

2 1. Head of Pallas, right profile. Reverse: I3 céwy|; he-goat, standing to the right. 
(Bronze.) 2. 13[céwv]. Dionysiac kantharos. Reverse: bunch of grapes. (Bronze.) 
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island of the same name (Lissa): they were driven out, and no 
one of the places which made an attempt to resist was able to 
withstand the Roman attack. Teuta, in 
alarm, granted all that Rome demanded, — 
a tribute, the cession of a part of Llyria, 


the promise not to send more than two ves- 
sels beyond the mouth of the Lissos, and the 
heads of her principal counsellors, to appease 
by their blood the angry manes of the young Coruncanius (228 B.c.). 
The Greek cities subjugated by the Illyrians, Korkyra and Apollo- 
nia, were restored to independence. 

The consuls hastened to make known this treaty to the Greeks, 
reminding them that it was for their protection that the Romans 
had crossed the sea. The 
deputies presented them- 


COIN OF KORKYRA.! 


selves in all the cities, 
recelving the acclama- 


tions of the multitude: 

COINS OF THE ISLAND OF PHAROS.? at Corinth they were ad- 
mitted to the Isthmian Games, at Athens they received citizenship, 
and they were initiated into the Mysteries of Eleusis. Thus began 
the first relations between Rome and Greece. 

The Romans had given Demetrios the island of Pharos and 
some districts of Illyria. Not feeling sufficiently recompensed, he 
united with the corsairs, and drew with him 
into revolt the Illyrian king Pineus. Again 
the Senate sent a consul into Illyria. Deme- 
trios fled to the king of Macedon, and soon 
persuaded him to take arms against the Ro- 
mans, while Pineus once more accepted the conditions of the first 
treaty (219 B.c.). Thus Rome possessed on the Greek mainland 
good harbors and an extensive province,—an outpost protecting 
Italy and threatening Macedon. 


COIN OF APOLLONIA.? 


1 Fore-part of a cow, to the right. Reverse: a flower with eight petals expanded, and 
surrounded with stars; around the field, a beading. (Silver.) 

21. Head of Zeus, left profile. Reverse: he-goat, to the left. (Silver.) 2. Laurelled 
head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse: A[piov]; kantharos. (Bronze.) 

8 Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: ATTOAAQNIATAN; obelisk (or per- 
haps a bethylos) ; the whole surrounded by a laurel-wreath. (Bronze.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE ROMANS IN GREECE; PROCLAMATION OF HELLENIO LIBERTY 
(214-195 B.@.), 


I.— First MAcEDONIAN WAR. 


N 217 3s.c. Philip visited Argos, and was witnessing the cele- 
bration of the Nemean Games, when a courier arrived from 
Macedon bringing news that the Romans had lost a great battle at 
the lake of Trasimene, and that Hannibal was master of Northern 
Italy. The king showed this letter to no one but Demetrios of 
Pharos, who urged him to go 
at once into Illyria, and thence 
pass over into Italy. Deme- 
trios represented to the king 
that Greece, already submis- 
sive, would continue to obey 
him; that the Achaians had 
entered willingly and even cor- 
dially into his interests; that 
the Aitolians, alarmed at the presence of war, would not fail to 
imitate them} that, finally, if he wished to render himself master 
of the world,—a noble ambition, which he had every right to 
cherish,— it was now his opportunity to cross the Adriatic and 
crush the Romans, already half destroyed by Hannibal. And the 
historian adds: “These words were very gratifying to a king 
young, brave, hitherto successful in his enterprises, and born of a 
race which had always aspired to universal dominion” (Polybios). 


COIN OF CARTHAGE.! 


1 Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile. Reverse: horse’s head, to 
the right. (Silver.) 


— 
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The ambitious designs in which two brave men, Alexander the 
Molossian and Pyrrhos, had failed, were now set before the mind 
of the feeble successor to the throne of Macedon by his Illyrian 
adviser. Neither the king nor his counsellor was alarmed at 
feeling the world shaken by the collision of Rome and Carthage. 
Deceived by their chimerical hopes, they did not read that in the 
book of fate, which is written by courage and prudence, the Romans 

were already designated as the heirs of Alexander. To have his 


hands free at this conjuncture, Philip granted the peace which had 
been solicited by the van- 
quished Aitolians. If he 
had rationally regarded the 
- situation he would have done 
this, but with the intention 
of defending the indepen- 
dence of Greece. However, 
in the assembly, when the 
“treaty of peace was made, with the agreement that each should 
etain what he already had, a voice was raised to give warning 
the peril. “Let Greece unite,” said Agelaos of Naupaktos ; 
let Greece be mindful of the great armies which are now dis- 
ing the battle-fields of Italy. That strife will soon end; Rome 
or Carthage will be victorious: whichever side is the conqueror 
1 come to seek us at our hearthstones. Be attentive, O Greeks, 
d thou above all, O Philip the king! Let discords cease, and 
labor henceforth to prevent the danger!” 
Men listened to the orator, but they forgot what he had said ; 
mbition, hatred, and jealousy remained in all hearts. Aitolia and 
arta could not pardon the Achaian League for having had re- 
ise to foreigners, or Philip for having intervened, and that 
riously. Philip himself forgot the wise advice of Agelaos to 
, the liberty of the Greeks and make himself loyally their 
or. His ministers, and particularly Demetrios of Pharos, 
1 to make conquest of the Peloponnesos. 


TETRADRACHM OF PHILIP III. (OR Va ie 


edonian shield in the umbo of which is peeresuated the head of the hero Perseus, 
» winged Phrygian helmet, its crest an eagle’s beak; on the shoulder Perseus carries 
sround the edge of the shield are stars and crescents. Reverse: BASIAEQS 
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On one occasion, at Messene, he obtained permission to enter 
the citadel of Ithome with his guards, to offer a sacrifice there. 
Demetrios and Aratos accompanied him. The victim being slain, 
he called them to look at the entrails, saying: ‘“* Do they not indi- 
cate that we ought to keep this fort?” “If you have the soul 
of a soothsayer,” replied Demetrios, “ you will restore it; but if of a 
king, with Ithome and the Akrokorinthos, you will hold the two 


VIEW OF MOUNT ITHOME.* 


horns of the bull.” Aratos remained silent; and being urged to 
give his opinion, “The strongest fort a king can have,” he said, 
“is confidence and affection.’ Philip hesitated, much embarrassed, 
and finally said: “Let us go, then, as we came.’ The ascendency 
of Aratos was still very great. 


This, however, was the last success of this prudent statesman, 


who, insulted by the courtiers of Philip, lost his influence more and 
more. Spoiled by power, that dangerous master, Philip abandoned 


1 From the Tour du Monde, xxxvii. 304. At the left, at the foot of the mountain, is the 


convent of Voulkano. 
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himself to all excesses. He offered an unpardonable insult to the 
younger Aratos, bringmg disgrace into his house, and ended by 
regarding Aratos himself as an enemy of whom he would willingly 


be rid. 


“Not wishing to attempt anything against him in the way of open 
force, he, Philip, desired Phonon, one of his officers, to take him off in 
some secret manner; at the same time he recommended poison. That 
officer, having accordingly formed acquaintance with Aratos. gave him 
a dose, not of a sharp or violent kind, but such a one as causes lin- 


THE COLUMN OF APOLLONIA.? 


ing heats and a slight cough, and gradually destroys life. Aratos 
not ignorant of the cause of his disorder, but knowing that it 
ailed nothing to discover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in 
nce, as if it had been an ordinary illness. But once when a friend 


on, ‘Such, Kephalon, said the dying man, ‘are the fruits of royal 
ae ” (Plutarch). 


He died at Aigeion, after having been seventeen times strategos 
213° 3 B.C.). His body was interred at Sikyon, in the most con- 
s portion of the city. The place was called the Arateion, 
four centuries later, the worship of the dead hero was 
erved with solemn rites and sacrifices. 


1 From Heuzey and Daumet, Mission archéologique de Macédoine, pl. 31. 
L of 4 2 7 


the Aoiis by the praetor Levinus, who compelled him to burr 
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Aratos had lived long enough to see the opening of the strug- 
gle between Philip and Rome. Some time after the peace con- 
cluded with the Aitolians, the king had equipped a_ hundred 
vessels in the Adriatic to drive the Romans from Greek territory. 
The battle of Cannz (216 B.c.) increased his hopes. He sent 
envoys to Hannibal, who concluded a treaty of 


alliance with the Carthagmian, by which Philip 


Seine agreed to furnish two hundred galleys and ray- 
SILVER COIN.! age the coasts of Italy. After the victory, Rome, 
Italy, and the spoils should belong to Hannibal and the Carthagi- 
nians; they would then cross over into Greece, make war on all 
kings or peoples whom 
Philip should desig- 
nate, subject to him 
the cities of the main- 
land, and abandon to 
him the islands adja- 
cent to Macedon. Philip executed very imperfectly his share om 
this imprudent treaty, which imposed on him all the present bur 
dens for the hope of a very uncertain: 
future. He did not equip the two hu 
dred vessels promised, he gave the 
mans time to arm a fleet of a hw 
and twenty galleys superior to his. Ls 
the following year, besieging Apollonia, 
he allowed himself to be surprised and defeated off the mouth f 


COINS OF ELIS.2 


BRONZE COIN? 


vessels (214 B. c.). A single legion had sufficed to drive the 
from these coasts. | 

After having closed to Macedon the route of the Ad 
Levinus occupied himself in. creating difficulties for Phili p 


>? 

? Coin of Apollonia (Illyria). AINEA, a magistrate’s name; a heap of pertunet 
Reverse: AIIOAAQNIATAN; a shepherd’s crook. 
2 1. Laurelled head of Zeus, ight profile. Reverse : pale aniaces Pe. 


2; Basle rs the right, devouring a hare! herene: FA[ Actor] ; chunderhols (Silv 

3 IEPA CVNKAHTOC; lanrcliegd head of the personified Senate, right profile. . 
BAAYNAEON M axeddvor]; eagle with wings bord 2k standing on a thunderbolt. 
Blaundos in ss Barn ) 
: 


so) 
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Greece. The Aitolians accepted the Senate’s alliance, with the 
promise that Rome would take only the spoils, leaving to them 
all the cities, with Akarnania and half of Epeiros. The Eleians 
followed, as usual, the example of the Aitolians. The Messenians 
and Pleuratos, king of Illyria, accepted the protection that was 
offered them. Sparta at last, through hatred of the Achaian 
League, and Athens, jealous also of these little cities which were 
now making so much more stir in the world than herself, went 
over to the side of the foreigner (211 B.c,). 

From that moment until the treaty of 205 B.c. there was 
nothing great in Greece. There was not even manifested the 
energy of the war between the two leagues, as if the shadow of 


COINS OF PHILIP III, (OR vV.)! 


Rome already lay upon the land; Roman arms had - weakened 
Philip, and Roman policy had sown further dissensions among the 
States of Greece. Until the time of Rome’s final and more decisive 
intervention, each made war against every other, without results, 
but with much cruelty. Antikirrha, Dyme, Oreos, and Aigina 
were frightfully ravaged, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. While 
Philip gained some advantage over the Aitolians, on the other 
hand Attalos, king of Pergamon, took from him several cities. 
In the Peloponnesos, Sparta, completing her revolutionary cycle, 
gave herself up to the tyrant Machanidas, who made a predatory 
warfare against the Achaians. The league had lasted only the 
period of a human life, and already it was decrepit with age. 
Luxury and effeminacy had crept into it; the army was disorgan- 
ized, the military service neglected, even in the cavalry. One man, 
Philopoimen of Megalopolis, a good citizen and a skilful officer, 


1 1. Diademed head of Philip, right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS SIAIMMOY; aclub; the 
whole in a wreath of oak-leaves. (Silver.) 2. Beardless head of Herakles, wearing the lion’s 
skin, right profile. Reverse. BA[e és] &[Ainmov]; two he-goats lying down, to the right; 
in the field, a wheat-ear. (Bronze.) 
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succeeded, however, in restoring some vitality to this association, 
which, in losing the power to defend itself, seemed to have lost all 
the other elements of strength. Philopoimen revived the military 
spirit, made reforms as to the arms and the drill of the soldiers, 
and constructed for himself a small Achaian phalanx, copied from 
that of Macedon. This reform gave him a victory over Machanidas, 
whom he slew with his own hand. The battle took place near 
Mantineia, and Polybios fought at his general’s side. But what 
profit was derived from this victory? Philopoimen immediately 
after went away to fight in Krete, leaving events to take their 
course, without his guidance, in his native country. 

After these protracted but unimportant wars, peace was made 
in 205 B.c.; Philip at first signed a separate agreement with the 
Aitolians, and then treated with the Romans: the country of the 
Parthenians and many districts of Illyria were added to the Roman 
territory. 


II.— Seconp Maceponian War (200-197 B. .).. 
Tne Romans regarded this peace as merely a suspension of 
hostilities which gave them the opportunity to devote their whole ; 
attention to settling their great quarrel with Carthage. Philip , 
did not understand that this was merely a respite granted him; 
instead of making ready for the renewal of the struggle with 
Rome, he wasted his strength in a useless war against Attalos 
and Rhodes. He laid siege to Pergamon, but in yain, and was — : 
defeated at sea by the Rhodians; but on the Thracian coasts he — 
seized many cities, and in Mysia six seaport towns, among others 
Abydos. To protect himself in Thrace against an ally of Rome, ¥ 
dangerously situated for Macedon, was wise; but to endeavor to — 
make conquests in Asia Minor was both useless and imprudent 
It was not for his interest to extend himself, that is, to render : 
himself more vulnerable, but to draw his lines closer. Also, why 
offend Rome by a feeble aid of four thousand men sent to Hann 
bal, just now making his escape from Ae It was | indeed | 
late to attempt to save Carthage. 
The Greek allies of Rome reported to the Senate this se 
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of aid to the Carthaginians; at the same time the Aitolians and 
the Athenians accused Philip of ravaging their territory, and Atta- 
los and the Rhodians reproached him for his attempts wpon Asia. 
Philip evidently was ambitious, and he had little affection for 
Rome. This might have been suspected for a long time, but. it 
had not suited the Senate to take notice of it until after the 
battle of Zama. 

A declaration of war was made, so the consuls said to the 
Romans, in order to anticipate the action of Philip himself, and not 
await this new adversary in 
Italy, as Pyrrhos and Han- 
nibal had there been awaited. 
There had been scarcely time 
to breathe since the Afri- 
can war and the sanguinary” 
struggle of sixteen years. 
This indefatigable people, RoEe CORA GL it 
notwithstanding their desire 
for repose, admitted the specious arguments of the consul Sulpicius. 
They had that great and rare courage which will not rest, so long 
as there remains something to do. 

Philip had allied himself with Antiochos of Syria and Prousias 
of Bithynia to seize the Thracian and Asiatic possessions of the 
king of Egypt, Ptolemy LEpiphanes, 
whom Rhodes and Attalos defended. In 
Greece, Sparta, under Nabis, the hated 
successor of Machanidas; Athens, just 
now interchanging rights of citizenship 
with Rhodes; the Aitolians, who ruled 
almost from one sea to the other,’ and 


held the pass of Thermopylai,—were his declared enemies, and 


DIDRACHM.? 


his excesses had Jeft him only lukewarm friends. Sulpicius Galba, 


sent against him, took only two legions; Carthage supplied the 


1 Coin of Antiochos III. of Syria. Diademed head of Antiochos III., right profile. 
Reverse: BASIAEQS ANITOXOY; Apollo, nude, seated to the left, on the omphalos; he holds 
an arrow in his right hand, and a bow in his left; in the field, a monogram. 

2 Uncovered, beardless head of a Numidian king (Masinissa ’), left profile. Reverse : 
horse, to the right; in the background, a palm-tree. (Coin attributed to Masinissa.) 

3 Livy mentions several cities of Phokis which were on Philip’s side. 
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Roman with wheat, Masinissa sent him Numidians, Rhodes and At- 
talos their vessels, and the Aitolians, after some hesitation, their 
cavalry, — the best in Greece. Nabis, without declaring for Rome, 
was already in open war with the Achaians. 

As soon as operations began, Philip, notwithstanding his ae- 
tivity, found himself as it were enveloped in a network of enemies. 
A lieutenant of Sulpicius, sent to the aid of Athens, burned Chalkis, 
the principal city of Euboia; the Aitolians, with the Athamanians, 
ravaged Thessaly; Pleuratos, king of Illyria, and the Dardanians 
came down upon Macedon; finally, another Roman officer pushed 
a reconnoissance as far as into Dassaretia. On this side Sulpicius 


COINS OF CARTHAGE.} 


made his attack,—that is to say, by way of Lychnidos and 
the road which later became the Via Egnatia, directing himself 
upon the strongly fortified position of Herakleia (near Monastir). 
Philip arrived in time to protect the city, and closed against the 


Romans the defile through which they could have come down upon 


the fertile plains of Lynkestis. But in these mountains the Mace- 
donian phalanx was useless; and although Philip had gathered a 
force of twenty-six thousand men, he could not prevent the Romans 
from turning his position on the north and descending into the 
plain by way of Pelagonia. Sulpicius thus found himself, after 
a few months, in the heart of Macedon. But winter was ap- 
proaching ; without stores or fortifications, he could not spend the 
cold season in an enemy’s country, and he therefore returned to 
Apollonia. j 


1 Head of Demeter, with ‘a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile. Phcenician legend: 
AWIN NP (Qarth-hadasat = Carthage). Reverse: horse, to the left; in the background, a 
palm tree. (Tetradrachm.) 2. Fore-part of a horse, galloping to the left, and crowned by a 
Victory; before him, a grain of barley. Reverse: a palm-tree ; Pheenician legend, NW™W np 
(Qarth-hadasat = Carthage). (Tetradrachm.) : 


é 
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During the summer the combined fleet had driven from the 
Cyclades the garrisons of Philip; they had taken Orea, and pillaged 
the coasts of Macedon (200 B.c.). Some predatory expeditions into 
Attika, slight advantages gained over the Aitolians, who had 
attacked Thessaly, and the capture of Maroneia, a rich and power- 
ful city of Thrace, were not enough to counterbalance for Philip 
the danger of having allowed the enemy to penetrate into the 
very heart of his kingdom. 
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The new consul, Villius, found the Roman army mutinous, and 
passed the rest of the campaign in re-establishing discipline 
(199 B.c.). He succeeded, it would seem, only in sending away 
the mutineers, who, having set out in this war with the hope of 
a rapid expedition and rich booty, had obtained neither the one 
nor the other. At least, it is certain that the successor of Villius 
had to bring with him nine thousand new troops. Encouraged by 
he Roman inaction, Philip took the offensive, and established him- 


1 Heuzey, Mission de Macédoine, p. 302. 
VOL. Iv. — 25 
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self on the two banks of the Aoiis, near Antigoneia, in an almost 
impregnable position, covering Thessaly and Kpeiros, whence also 
he could cut the Romans off from their communications with the 
sea, in case they should attempt to 
enter Macedon as Sulpicius had done. 

At Rome there was great displeas- 
ure at these delays, and T. Q. Flami- 
ninus was made consul, — a man who 
had as yet been only queestor, but 
whose reputation was greater than 
his actual services warranted. A 
good general, a better statesman, in 
mind pliant and crafty, more Greek 
than Roman in character, Flamininus 
was the true originator of the Machia- 
vellian policy which gave Greece over, 
almost disarmed, to the Romans. 

He did no better at first than his 
predecessor. The fruitless attempt 
of Sulpicius had shown that Macedon 
was with difficulty reached across the 
mountains in the northwest; and an 
attack on the south by the fleet had led only to useless pillage. It 
was proposed now to make a direct advance. But Philip had 
taken up his position in a gorge, hemmed in by two mountains 
whose barren and abrupt cliffs descended to the river, which occu- 
pied almost the whole width of the pass.” 

During six weeks Flamininus remained before the camp, which 
it was impossible to attack. Every day skirmishes took place; 
“but when the Romans attempted to climb the mountain side, 
they were met with showers of arrows and darts from the Mace j 
donians here and there on their flank. Accordingly, the skirmishes ‘ 
were very. sharp for the time that they lasted, and many were 


T. QUINCTIUS FLAMININUS.! 


Rémische Ikonographie, i. 60. 
? Livy, xxxii. 5. This defile is now the Klissoura, at the junction of the Destnitza and 
the Voioussa (Aoiis). “This deep and gloomy gorge is shut in by the steep sides of two 
mountains, which leave between their bases a space not over sixty fathoms broad, which ~ 
the river almost completely occupies” (Pouqueville, i. 292 et seq.). : 


1 Marble bust in the Cabinet de France (No. 3,293 of the Catalogue). Cf. Bernoulli, _ } 
#3 
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killed and wounded on both sides; but this was not enough to 
decide the result of a war.” (Plutarch.) Discouragement was 
beginning to spread through the Roman camp, when Charops, an 
Epeirot chief whose country had been wasted by the Macedonian 
army. furnished the consul with the means of ending this danger- 
ous inaction. He sent him a shepherd, who, pasturing his flock in 
the defile, had thus become familiar with all the mountain-paths, and 
now offered to lead the Romans in three days to a position whence 
they could look down upon the enemy’s camp. After satisfying 


1. COIN OF GOmMPHOI.! 2. COIN OF KARYSTOs.! 3. COIN OF ERETRIA.1 


himself that the shepherd came from Charops, Flamininus selected 

from his best troops a corps of four thousand foot and three hun- 

dred horse, gave them orders to advance only by night, the moon 
giving sufficient light at the time to guide them, and on their 

arrival at the place designated by the shepherd, to kindle a great 
fire, and thus announce to the legions the success of their enter- 
prise. The consul had made sure of the guide by two efficient 
‘means, —a promise of large reward if he remained faithful, and an 
order to the soldiers to kill him if it should prove that he had 
led them into an ambuscade. To attract the attention of the 
Macedonians towards the banks of the river, attacks which seemed 
_ serious were kept up unremittingly during two days. On the third 
- day, at a given signal, a loud shout is heard from the depths of 
the valley, and an answering cry from the heights above the 
royal camp. The Macedonians, attacked in front and threatened 
in the rear, are panic-stricken; they flee, and make no stop until 
_ they reach Thessaly, behind the mountain range of Pindos.? 


1:1, Nymph’s head, three-quarters to the right, hair floating and twisted. Reverse: @IAIIL 
_ [MO]MOAITON; Zeus Akraios seated to the left on Mount Pindos; in the left hand he holds 
a sceptre, in the field a thunderbolt. (Drachma.) 2. Head of Poseidon, right profile. Re- 
verse: KAPYSTION ; trident, with a dolphin around it. (Bronze.) 3. Head of the nymph 
Euboia, right profile. Reverse: EPETPIEQN; two bunches of grapes; above, ®IAIIIIIOS, a 
agistrate’s name. Silver.) 

2 Tradition as to this event still remains in Epeiros, — travestied, however, into one of 
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At news of this victory, which gave Epeiros to Flamininus. 
the Aitolians fell upon Thessaly, and Amynandros, king of the Atha- 
manians, opened to the Romans the entrance into that - province 
through the defile of Gomphi. Philip, 
not daring to risk another engagement, 
fell back into the valley of Tempe, after 
having pillaged the open country, burned 


the unwalled cities, and driven the inhabi- 


BRONZE COIN.! 


tants into the mountains. This action 
was in striking contrast to that of the Romans, whom Flami- 
ninus required to observe the strictest disci- 
pline, and who had suffered from hunger rather 
than carry off provisions in Epeiros.  <Ac- 


cordingly, many places opened their gates, and 


SILVER COIN.® 


Flamininus had already arrived on the banks 
of the Peneus, when the brave resistance of Atrax arrested his | 
victorious march. Near there stood the important city of Larissa, 
which the Macedonians occupied in force. The consul retreated. 

During this campaign the allied fleet had taken, in Euboia, the 
cities of Karystos and Eretria (198 B.c.), “whence the Romans 
carried off a great number of statues, pictures of old painters, and 
masterpieces of every kind.” The Macedonians found in these 
places were obliged to give up their weapons and pay a ransom 
of three hundred sesterces per man. 

Instead of losing the winter, as his predecessors had done, by 
returning into camp near Apollonia, Flamininus led his legions to 
Antikirrha, on the Gulf of Corinth, where vessels from Korkyra - 
(Corfu), his port of supplies, could bring him safely all the provi- 
sions of which he had need. He found himself thus in the centre 
of Greece. While his troops went on taking the small cities of 
Phokis and See the pesca of Elateia, which ee: at sate 


a. a =. | 


ds la Gree ¥ok i. p. 802, note 2). 
1 Coin of dene Bust of Poseidon, right profile, with the trident on his shoe 
Reverse : ANTIKYPEQN; Artemis the huntress going to the right, accompanied by her dog. 
The type is that of a statue by’ Praxiteles, in a temple of Antikirrha (Zeitschrift fiir Numis- 
matik, vi. 15). 
2 Livy, xxxii. 14, 15. 
® Coin of Korkyra. KOP[kvpaiwy] Diademed head of Here, right profile. Reverse 
a star with eight rays. ri 
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took, his negotiations and his threats, the advice of the partisans 
of Rome, and new hostilities on the part of Nabis, compelled the 
Achaians to accept his alliance.’ He had promised to restore to 


W 


a 


ii 


ame 


DEMETER (?).? 


them Corinth; but the Macedonian garrison repulsed all attacks, 
and eyen made capture of Argos, which was then given up to 
Nabis. This reckless tyrant at once proclaimed these two laws: 


1 Philip had, however, restored to the league, at the beginning of this campaign, Orcho- 
menos, Heraia, and Triphylia, and to the Eleians, Aliphera (Livy, xxxii. 5). 

2 Greek marble brought from Apollonia by M. Heuzey, and now in the Museum of the 
Louvre. The head is covered with a veil, and the name of Demeter has been suggested for 
the figure. 
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the abolition of all debts, and the division of the territory, — show- 
ing well the character of all the revolutions of that time. Nabis, 
having obtained from Philip all he could hope for, went over to 
the Roman party; and already the rest of the Peloponnesos had 
joined it. 

Flamininus was anxious himself to terminate the war by a j 
peace, or, better still, by a victory. Philip having asked for a 
conference, the Roman granted it, and on both sides were taken 
the jealous precautions so much employed in 
the Middle Ages. The king and the consul 
met each other near the coast in the Maliac 
Gulf. The king arrived on board a_ war- 
galley escorted by five vessels, but refused to 
land, and took part in the discussion from the prow of his eee 
“This is very inconvenient,’ Flamininus said to him; “if you will 
come on shore, we can converse | = % 
much more easily.” But the ne 
refused to do this, and Flamininus fe 
rejoined, “Of what are -you afraid?” 
“T am afraid of nothing but the 
immortal gods,” Philip said, “ 
I have no confidence in the p 
who surround you.’ The 


COIN OF LARISSA.2 
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SILVER COIN.? 


passed in vain recriminations; on the following day the king con- 
sented. to land, on condition that Flamininus would send away e 
allied princes, and came on shore with two of his officers. — | 
consul was attended only by a tribune. It was agreed there shoul d 
be a truce of two months, during which the king and the allies 
should send deputies to the Senate. The Greek envoys set - { 
their grievances at great length; when the Macedonians, in 
turn, proposed to reply in a long harangue, they were interrup 
by the. question whether their master would withdraw his ¢ a 
sons from the Greek cities: they replied that they had no i 


1 Thessalian horseman, galloping to the left. Reverse: the nymph Larissa, 
the right, upon a seat, and arranging her hair by a mirror which she holds i 
(Diobolon.) ; 
2 Bearded and laurelled head of the African Herakles (Melkarth), left profile, 
on the shoulder. Reverse: elephant walking to the right, guided by his driver, w 
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tions to that effect, and thereupon they were dismissed. This 
was in accordance with the wishes of Flamininus. 

In Central Greece the Boiotians alone remained undecided.! 
Flamininus sought a conference with them outside the walls of 
Thebes; and when the strategos, Antiphilos, came to meet him, 


CAPARISONED ELEPHANT’S HEAD.2 


surrounded by the principal Thebans, the consul, accompanied by 
Attalos, and almost without guards, presented himself; he talked 
with the deputies one by one, flattering them and occupying their 
attention until he had led them back to the city and through the 
gates into the market-place, while the townspeople followed eagerly, 
curious to see the consul and to hear a Roman speaking the Greek 
language so fluently. But two thousand legionaries were near; and 
while Flamininus thus held the multitude spell-bound, they occu- 
pied the walls, and Thebes was taken. 


1 The Akarnanians remained faithful to Philip until the battle of Kynoskephalai. 
2 Bronze of the former Gréau collection, from the catalogue of sale 
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In this somewhat unusual winter campaign Flamininus had con- 
quered Greece and deprived Philip of all resources outside his own 
kingdom. It was possible now to make a direct attack upon him. 
At the return of spring the consul advanced as far as Pherai in 
Thessaly at the head of twenty-six thou- 
sand men, of whom six thousand were Greeks, 
and among these, five hundred Kretans. 
Philip, who during twenty years had been 
wasting his strength in useless enterprises, 
could now bring together no more than 
twenty-five thousand men, enrolling even boys of sixteen;” of 
this number sixteen thousand composed the phalanx. ; 

To the Senate’s diplomacy rather than to its arms had been — 
due the honors of the First Macedonian War. Now the legion, with | t 
its rapid movements and its missiles, the Bhs 


GOLD COIN. 


long lance and the heavy pilum, was to be 
matched against the phalanx of Alexander, 
which for nearly a century and a half had 
deen reputed the most formidable engine of 
war ever invented by man. ye 

The Romans were on the shores of the Pagasetie Gulf, with h in 
reach of their fleet; Philip was at Larissa, his headquarters. ‘The 
two armies advanced to meet each other, and for two days ma 1 


ing this dangerous neighborhood. 
The battle took place June, 197 B.c., near Skotoussa, 
plain having many small hillocks, called the Dogs’ Heads, — 
kephalai. The Aitolian cavalry began the engagement, and 
had neither time nor means to bring his phalanx into acetic n. 
this irregular ground it lost its strength m losing its unit 


1 Coin of Philip III. (or V.). Head of the hero Perseus, right profile, 
winged, and surmounted by an eagle’s head; before him, the harpa. Reverse 
@IAINMOY ; a club. : ’ “a 

2 Livy, xxxiii. 1-3. : 

8 Head of T. Quinctius Flamininus, right profile. Reverse: T. QVIN 
tius). Victory, standing to the left, Holding a palm in the left hand and a 
‘stretched right hand. (Acres struck at the time when Flamininus had jus 
liberty of Grosse) 7 
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thousand Macedonians remained on the battle-field. The destruc- 
tion of this phalanx, which the Greeks were accustomed to believe 
invincible, gave them an admiration for the courage and _ tactics 
of the Romans which Polybios himself shares. 

Philip took refuge with the remnant of his army in the city 
of Gonnos, at the entrance of the gorges of Tempe, on the high- 
road from Thessaly into Macedon. He there protected his king- 
dom; but not having strength to continue the struggle, he asked 
to negotiate. The Aitolians wished to push the war to its last 
extreme. Flamininus replied, boasting of the Roman humanity. 
“Faithful to their custom of sparing the vanquished,” he said, “ they 
would not destroy a kingdom which protected Greece against the 

Thracians, the [llyrians, and the Gauls,’ and whose existence — 
but this he did not say openly —was necessary to the Senate, to 
keep in check the turbulence of the Aitolians. Philip recalled his 
garrisons from the cities and islands of Greece and Asia which 

they still occupied, left the Thessalians free, and surrendered to the 
Perrhaiboi — that is to say, to 
the Romans — Gonnos, the very 
gate of his kingdom. He gave 
up his fleet, with the exception 
of five transports; disbanded his 
army, except five thousand men ; ie = 
promised not to keep a single y pen 
war-elephant ; paid five hundred 

talents, and pledged himself to pay fifty as annual tribute for the 

next ten years; and took an oath to make no war without the 

Senate’s consent. : 

After being thus disarmed as a general, he was humiliated as 
king by being compelled to receive, and to leave free and unpun- 
ished, the Macedonians who had betrayed him. Flamininus even 

stipulated for the independence of the inhabitants of Orestis, a 

“Macedonian district which had revolted during the war, and was 

‘itself one of the keys of the Macedonian kingdom on the side of 

Roman Illyria. Finally, Philip was required to give hostages, in 

whose number the Romans insisted upon having his son Demetrios. 


4 


; eo Diademed head of Antiochos IIL., right profile. Keverse: BASIAEQS ANTIOXOY ; 
\ Ilo, nude, seated to the left, on the omphalos ; he holds a bow and an arrow; in the field, 
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At the moment when Macedon accepted the disastrous treaty, 
the king of Syria, Antiochos, at the instigation of Hannibal, was 
making ready for war. “ Flamininus,”’ says Plutarch, “in plac- 


Oo e 


ing peace between these two wars, ending one before the other 
began, ruined at one blow the last hope of Philip and the first 


of Antiochos.” 


SITE OF GONNOS, AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE VALLEY OF TEMPE. 


The commissioners sent by the Senate to assist Flamininus in 
the negotiations with Philip wished to have Roman garrisons take 
the place of the Macedonian at Corinth, Chalkis, and Demetrios ; 
but. this would have been to throw off the mask too quickly. 
The Greeks would have readily understood that with “the chains 
of Greece” placed in Roman hands, all liberty would be but a 
vain show. Public opinion, so mobile in these States, was to 
be feared. Already the Aitolians, most daring of all, were excit- 
ing it by harangues and songs. They declared that their cavalry 
were the winners of the battle of Kynoskephalai, they accused the 
Romans of undervaluing their services, and they flouted the Greeks, 


1 From Stackelberg, La Gréce. Gonnos was situated south of Olympos, on the left bank 
of the Peneios. The city commanded the entrance to the defile of Tempe, and to a second 
pass which, cutting the spurs of Olympos, comes out at Herakleion. 
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who believed themselves free because there had been put upon 
their necks the fetters which they had before worn on their ankles. 
Flamininus saw plainly that the best means of putting an end to 
these accusations, and conquermg in advance Antiochos, who now 
threatened to cross over into Europe, was to employ against him 
the weapon which had been so advantageously used against Philip; 
namely, the liberty of the Greeks. 


III. — ProcLAMATION OF THE LIBERTY OF GREECE. 


Durine the celebration of the Isthmian Games, when all 
sece had assembled, a herald imposed silence and made this 
umation : “The Roman Senate and Titus Quinctius, conqueror 
king Philip, restore their franchises, their laws, and their immu- 
- from garrisons and tributes to the Corinthians, the Phokians, 
sokrians, to the island of Euboia, and to the States of Thes- 
All the Greeks of Europe and Asia are free.” Great joy 
forth at these words, and 
ininus was almost smothered 
garlands and flowers.! “There 
len,” they exclaimed, “a na- 
upon earth which fights, at 
n risk, for the liberty of 
a which crosses the sea to 
end to tyranny, to establish the rule of equity, of justice, 
yf "Taw! ” To the liberator of Greece, as to a god, temples 


BRONZE COIN.?2 


had their priests, their sacrifices, and their hymns. “Sing, 
! 2? 


Jens, the great Zeus, and Rome, and Titus, our deliverer ! 
is this people, who could no longer do great things for lib- 
ere still able to love it ardently and to, pay, with an apothe- 
yr its: deceitful semblance. When Flamininus embarked, the 


rou i to him twelve hundred Roman prisoners of the 
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Punic wars who had been sold in Greece and whom they had 
now purchased, in order to set them free. Only the Greeks knew 
how thus to express gratitude. 
Rome accepted no share in the spoils of Macedon. . Lokris 
and Phokis returned to the Aitolian League, and Corinth to the 
Achaian. To Pleuratos, the king of [lyria, were given Lychnidos 
and the country of the Parthenians adjacent to Macedon, and con- — 
sequently giving access to it; to*the Athamanian king, Amynan- 
dros, all the places that he had taken during 
the war; to Eumenes the Pergameian, son of 
Attalos, the island of Aigina; to Athens, Paros, 
- Delos, and Imbros; to Rhodes, the cities of 
hes eae ats Karia.2 Thasos was declared free. The legions 
remained in Greees because Antiochos was approaching, it was said, 
and the Romans, after having delivered the country, now ‘proposed 
to defend it. S | 
Flamininus had still further views in respect to Greece. Not Bae 
withstanding the gift of Corinth, the Achaians were incapable of 
resisting Nabis, the master of Gythion, Sparta, and Argos. This 
Nabis was a most unscrupulous tyrant, whose cruelty is historic? 
Rome, however, had readily received him into her alliance; she — 
expelled him from it when she found herself no longer in need of 
him. In an assembly held at Corinth the proconsul represented 
the allies the ancient and illustrious character of Argos. Was it 
right, he said, to leave one of the capitals of Greece in the hands S 
of a tyrant? Whether Argos were free or in subjection matt 
little to the Romans. Their glory in having enfranchised Gi 
would be a little tarnished thereby, no doubt; but if the alle 
not fear for themselves the contagion of servitude, the Romans 
would not interfere, and would coincide with the wishes of h 
majority. The Achaians applauded this hypocritical advice, 
armed eleven thousand men. Others flocked to their stan 
and the allied force amounted, according to Livy, to fifty th 
sand men. This zeal cong anxiety to Flamininus; he wished to 
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1 Coin of the Athamanes. Veiled head of Deione, right evil Reverse : AOA 
Pallas standing to the left; she holds a tiene and an owl. _ ae 
2 Livy, xxxiil. 30. 
8 Polybios, xiii. fr. 6-8; xvi. 13. 
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humble Nabis, but not to destroy him. His intentional delays, his 
demands for money and provisions, discouraged the allies; they 
suffered him to negotiate with the tyrant, who gave up to him 
Argolis, Gythion, and the maritime cities (195 B.c.). 
* Thus Nabis remained in the Peloponnesos against the Achaians, 
as Philip in the north against the Aitolian League. Rome could 
now recall her legions, for with her deceitful words, “the liberty 
of the States,” “she had rendered union among them even more 
impossible, and hatreds more violent. In every city, moreover, 
she wad her partisans,;—as at Thebes, where the boiotarch Bra- 
chyllas had just been assassinated by them,—and these men, in 
their blindness, urged Greece towards servitude. ‘It was now no 
longer necessary to hold her in chains, and Flamininus without 
fear withdrew his garrisons from Chalkis, Demetrias, and the 
Akrokorinthos. ; a 
Before quitting Hellas he offered a wreath of gold to the’ god 
at Delphi, and consecrated in his temple silver shields, on which 
the had engraved Greek lines celebrating, not the victory at 
Kynoskephalai, but the restoration of liberty to the States of 
Greece. This was the agreement: the Romans wished to appear 
as liberators, and the Greeks willingly accepted this pretence. In 
reality, when Flamininus returned to receive his triumph at Rome, 
he carried thither that important protectorate of Greece which 
all the successors of Alexander had vainly endeavored to secure? 


(194 3. c.). 


1 Tt was said that certain men were in the pay of Rome, — Charops in Epeiros, Dikearchos 
and Antiphilos in Boiotia, Aristainos, and Diophanes in Achaia, Deinokrates in Messenia. But 
_ Polybios speaks of the virtues and the patriotism of Aristainos, and Rome was not wont to buy 
men’s*consciences with money. She exercised a corruption less base and more efficacious. In 
those States, as we have seen, there were always two parties, of which she took one under her 
* protection and brought it to power, —habitually the rich class, “ which had most interest in 

maintaining the public tranquillity” (Livy, xxxiv. 49, 51). This had been her policy in 
Italy, and was to be so everywhere else. 

2 Livy, xxxiii. 28. Flamininus, however, did not forget that the Senate and people 
required their generals to bring back gold. He poured into the treasury 3,713 pounds of 
gold in ingots, 43,270 pounds of silver, and 14,514 gold philips (Plut., H/am., 14). 
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IV. — INTERVAL BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD MACEDONIAN 
Wars (195-172 B.c.). 


We have thus reached the last act of the drama; and yet 
it is at this very time that Greece is dreaming of recovered liberty 
and youth. For a moment, indeed, she has given way to a mad 
delight. Dying, she has welcomed life and believed in her own 
future. And indeed, as we have said, there was still strength 
in Aitolia, and even in the Achaian League, nor had Macedon 
yet been dismembered. But now the tomb opens to receive these 
last hopes. Rome, the city of the sword, is to lay off the mask 


COINS OF THE AKARNANIANS, IN GENERE.! 


of false gentleness that she had worn with Flamininus, and to 


appear in all her severity in the person of the rude and ignorant 


Mummius. 
We have to narrate the history of three events, —the downfall 
of the Aitolians, of Macedon, and of the Achaian League. The 


Aitolians perished first; the two others were destroyed almost. 


together and by the same blow. 

When Flamininus had withdrawn his legions, the Aitolians 
allowed their dissatisfaction to break forth. Liberty had been 
proclaimed for every city; but this was not for their interest. 
They had expected to receive the spoils of Macedon; but there 
was given to them neither Thessaly, which they desired, nor Akar- 

11. AKAPNANON. polls Kitharaidos, standing, to the right; in the field, two symbols 
or mint-marks. Reverse: NAYSIMAXOS; bearded head of the Achelods, right profile. (Silver. 
Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen Akarnaniens, p. 30.) 2. Beardless head of the Acheloés, right 


profile. Reverse: AKAPNANON; Apollo, nude, seated to the left on a throne, and holding his | 
bow; before him, a monogram. (Silver.) 
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nania, nor Leukadia, nor the cities which the treaty of alliance 

had promised, but only two poor countries, Lokris and Phokis. 
_ This was very little for the services rendered. This at least they 
said, boasting that they had opened Greece to the Romans, and 
everywhere been their guides. According to themselves, they alone 
had been the victors at Kynoskephalai; alone they had saved the 
honor and the life of Flamininus. “ While we were fighting,” an 
Aitolian said, “and shielding him with our bodies, I saw him all 
day long occupied with auspices, with vows, and with sacrifices, 
as if he had been a priest.” Slighted as to their interests and 


7 Thoas, their most influential man, was sent to the king of 


Hannibal, was well known, and advised him to make Greece thie 
atre of the war. The Aitolians, said the deputy, would give 
im all the States as allies. Thoas returned with an agent of 
ochos, who was lavish of promises, — the armies of Asia, the 
nts of India, and gold enough to buy Rome itself. Flami- 
first caused the Aitolians to be approached by Athenian 
who advised the Panaitolikon to remain faithful to the 
alliance. This advice was not well received; then Flami- 


1e of Aphrodite Aineias (*Adpodirn Aiverds) standing, to the right; she holds an 
d her head is: surmounted by a crescent; at her side is a stag; behind her, a 
unted by a dove; the whole in a laurel-wreath. Reverse: AEYKAAION AV3I- 
magistrate’s name; ship’s prow ornamented with a lion’s head; in the field, a mono- 
a W oman’ shead. (Didrachm.) 2. Head of Pallas, right profile, with the Corinthian 
her, Apollo, nude, playing the lyre; in the field, AN (Anaktorion) in mono- 
se: Pegasos flying to the right; underneath, the monogram of Anaktorion. 
ee above, p- 369. 


, Antiochos III., whose hatred of the Romans, stimulated by | 
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ninus came in person, but succeeded no better. Thoas. and his 
faction, in the very presence of the proconsul, caused the assembly 
to decree.war against Rome; and when the Roman asked for a 
copy of this decree, the strategos Damokritos, with insane insolence, 
rejomed “that he would shortly answer him from the Aitolian 
camp on the banks of the Tiber.” 

Nor did the Aitolians limit themselves to arrogant words. 
They began hostilities with their usual alacrity, and made in 
one day, without a declaration of war, attacks upon Chalkis, 
Demetrias, and Sparta. They failed at Chalkis, but they captured 
Demetrias. - Called to Sparta by Nabis, they presented themselves 
as allies, then murdered 
the tyrant, ransacked his 
palace, seized his trea- 
sures, and pillaged the 
city. The indignant Spar- 
tans armed themselves 
against these plunderers, killed some, and drove the rest away. 
Philopoimen skilfully availed himself of this occasion ; he has- 
tened to Sparta with an army and induced the city to enter the 
league. “The Spartans, in their gratitude, sent him a hundred 
and twenty talents, produced by the sale of the possessions of 
Nabis. He advised them to keep their money to buy the silence 
of those who by their harangues in the council brought disturb- 
ance and confusion into the city.” 

There was still hope in the arrival of Antiochos ; but both the 
king and the Aitolians were compelled to recognize their common 
boastfulness and their actual weakness. All the allies promised to 
Antiochos were reduced to the Magnetes, the Athamanians, and a 
few of the inhabitants of Elis and Boiotia. On his part, instead of 
myriads of men, he brought only ten thousand, for whose pay he was 
obliged to borrow money at heavy rates of interest, and whom he 
required the Aitolians to feed. By a close alliance with the king of 


COINS OF THE LOKRIANS.! 


Macedon, following the advice of Hannibal, he would have been able 


1 1. Head of Persephone, crowned with wheat-ears, right profile. Reverse: AOKPQN ; 
Aias, son of Oileus, nude, helmeted, fighting with sword and shield, to the right; before him, 
a trophy; in the field, a monogram formed of the letters OM0Y. (Silver.) 2. Head of Pallas, 
with a Corinthian helmet, right profile: Reverse: AOKPQN; <Aias, nude, fighting, with sword 
and shield to the right; in the field, a trident. (Bronze.) 
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to spread throughout Greece a conflagration not easily to be extin- 
guished ; instead of this he gave offence to Philip by insulting acts 
and unreasonable propositions. He spoke of rights derived from 
Seleukos, and supported the 
absurd claims of the son of 
Amynandros to the crown 
of Macedon. In his precipi- 
tate flight Philip had not 
been able to give funeral 
rites to his men who had 
fallen at Kynoskephalai. 
Antiochos collected their 
bones in a tomb which he 
caused to be built by his 
army. This pious care was 
a bitter reproach to the Ma- 
cedonian, who replied to all 
these acts by sending to Rome 
for permission to fight.1. The 
king of Syria attempted 
meanwhile to make the 
Achaians declare for him; 
‘and in a Panachaikon held 
at Corinth, his ambassador, 
with Asiatic emphasis, made 
a long enumeration of the 


peoples who, from the Aige- hea On ee 

an Sea to the Indos, were 

taking arms for his cause. “ All this,” Flamininus said, “ reminds 
me of the feast of an innkeeper in Chalkis. In the midst of sum- 
mer his table was covered with the most varied meats and game 


1 Livy, xxxv. 47. Philip said, however, that Antiochos had offered him three thousand 
talents, fifty decked galleys, and the cession of all the Greek cities which had formerly belonged 
to him (xxxix. 26). But Antiochos doubtless made these offers either too soon or too late; for 
that Philip saw clearly the advantage that Rome derived from all these wars is proved by his 
words at Nikandros, ap. Polybios, xx. fr. 7. 

2 From the Archdologisch-epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, vol. i. (1877), pl. ii. 
This torso, discovered at Laodikeia in Syria, is now in Vienna, in the collection of Admiral 
Millosicz. Cf. the same work, vol. ii. (1878), p. 9, No. 9 of the Catalogue. ‘The name given to 
this figure is justified by the traces of wings attached to the shoulders. It is an interesting 
fragment of decorative sculpture. 

VOL. Iv. — 26 ; 
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of every kind; but it was only one kind of meat skilfully pre- 
pared. If you look closely, under these various names of Medes, 
Kadousioi, and the rest, you will find nothing but Syrians.” 
The activity of Flamininus de- 
feated a conspiracy at Athens ; 
but Chalkis, which he had not 
had time to succor, opened its 
gates, and the whole of Euboia 


went over to the enemy. Boiotia, 
where tumults were raised by 
certain men overwhelmed with 
debt, Elis, and the Athamanians, always faithful to the Aitolians, 
followed this example. ) . 
Meantime Hannibal still gave the same advice to the king. 
“It is not all these powerless States that you ought to gain over, 
but Philip of Macedon. If he refuses, crush him between your — 


S 7 


ve 


TETRADRACHM OF ANTIOCHOS m1.1 


COINS OF THE AKARNANIAN LEAGUE? 


army and that which Seleukos commands at Lysimachia. 
mon. your troops and your vessels from Asia, let half your fl 
be posted off Korkyra, the other half in the Tyrrhenian Sea, and 
yourself march upon Italy.’* But in this vast plan the Aitolie 
and their petty interests disappeared; the campaign was was' 
in capturing successively one city after another in Thessaly; 
during the winter Antiochos, notwithstanding his forty-eight y 
forgot, in the celebration of a new marriage, that he had st 

1 Diademed head of Antiochos III., the Great, right profile, surrounded by a ne 
Reverse: BASIAEQS ANTIOXOY; an elephant, to the right; in the field, two monograms 

2 1. Diademed head of Pallas, right profile (archaic style), in an incused square. 
F (initial of Favaxropiwyv) ; Pegasos flying to the right. (Silver.) 2. Bearded he 


Achelods, front face. Reverse: ATHMON, a magistrate’s name; head of Kallirrhoé, 
(Silver. Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen Akarnaniens, p. 14.) 3. AKTIAS; head of tl 


niens, p. 60.) 
8 Livy, xxxvi. 3. 
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his crown against the Romans on the issue of the war. The 
Senate therefore had time to complete all preparations. 

In the spring of the year 191 B.c. the consul Acilius Glabrio 
crossed the Adriatic and penetrated through Epeiros and Thessaly 
as far as Mount Oite, of which the extremity forms the defile of 
Thermopylai. Antiochos, who had just been repulsed in Akarnania 
by the feeblest of the Greek peoples, hoped to guard the pass with 
ten thousand men. Cato, the consular lieutenant, surprised two 


2. Kranion. 3. Kranion 4. Pronesos. 


> COINS OF THE ISLAND OF KEPHALLENTIA.! 


thousand Aitolians posted on the Kallidromos to defend the foot- 
path of Ephialtes; at sight of the Roman cohorts coming over the 
‘mountain the king, who held Acilius in check in the defile, fled 
to Elateia, then to Chalkis, and thence made his escape to Ephesos. 
_ This battle of Thermopylai cost the consul a hundred and fifty 
men (July, 191 B.c.). “Let Athens no longer boast of her 
fame!” cried the Romans; “in Antiochos we have defeated a 
To stimulate the zeal of Philip, the Senate had relinquished 
o him in advance all the places of which he could make himself 
master. While Acilius, directing all his efforts against the Aito- 
is, persisted in the sieges of Herakleia and Naupaktos, Philip 
de rapid advances. He had already overrun four provinces, 
antia and the country of the Dolopes, the Perrhaiboi and the 


1. Laurelled head of Kephalos, left profile. Reverse: SAMAIQN; the dog Lailaps, stand- 
ot e right. (Silver.) 2. KPANI[ov]; aram stepping to the left. Reverse: in an incused 
w. (Silver.) 3. K; ram’s head to the right. Reverse: KPA[viov]; ram’s foot. 
4. Bare head of Kephalos, left profile. Reverse; MPQNNON; a club. Silver.) 
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Macedon. Shortly before this he had arrested an expedition of 
the Achaians against Messene; and in allowing that city to enter 
the league, he had stipulated that she might have recourse, in 
all cases of disagreement, to the Senate or to the tribunal of the 
able man who remained the principal agent of Rome in Greece, 
—a partial tribunal always ready to receive complaints against 
the Achaians. Already Flamininus 
had ceased to treat this people with 
any consideration. They had taken 
the island of Kephallenia from the 
Athamanians. “ Like the tortoise in 
its shell, you,’ he said, “ will be in- 
vulnerable so long as you do not 


he took Kephallenia from them. 

At Ephesos, Antiochos felt himself 
safe; but L. Scipio went thither in 
his pursuit, and by the victory of 
Magnesia drove him beyond the Tau- 
ros (190 B.c.). The following year 
oe ADR ieee ae Manlius Vulso, by his victories over 
the Galatians, put an end to the last 


resistance of Asia Minor. Thenceforth that country belonged to - 


Rome, under the servile royalty of Eumenes the Pergamean. 

A truce had been granted to the Aitolians; but when the 
Romans were rid of Antiochos, they resumed the war actively 
against the league. Being conquered, the Aitolians sent to the 
consul to beg for peace, and consented to submit to the Roman 
clemency. ‘These were the terms demanded by the Senate; but when 
the consul, Manius Acilius, explained to them that this meant to 
give up to Rome those who had urged the war, they remonstrated, 
and declared that this was contrary to the custom of the Greeks. 


1 Livy, xxxiv. 32. 
2 A figurine in terra-cotta, discovered in the Nekropolis of Myrrhina, and now in the 
Louvre, No. 283 of the Catalogue. Cf. La Neécropole de Myrina, by E. Pottier and S. Reinach, 


part ii. p. 321. The Galatian is identified as such by his nudity, his long hair, and his long 


and oval shield. 

Norr. — The view of Ephesos on the opposite page is borrowed from the work of A. L. J. 
de Laborde, Voyage en Orient, pl. xliv. It may be compared with the plan of Ephesos, Vol. II. 
p- 239. 


come out of the Peloponnesos ;” ? and 
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STATUE OF A GALATIAN.1 


“Then Manius, raising his voice, not so much from anger as to make 
the deputies feel how low the Aitolians had fallen, and to inspire them with 
extreme terror,—‘It is very becoming in you, little Greeks, to talk to me 


1 Marble statue in the Louvre, and not, as has been said, in the Museum of Saint-Germain 
(Friederichs-Wolters, Die Gypsabgiisse antiker Bildwerke, p. 520). We know that in memory 
of the important victory which he had gained in Mysia over the Galatians, Attalos J., king of 
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about your customs, and tell me what is proper for me to do, after you have 
committed yourself to my clemency. Do you not know that it is in my power 
to load you with chains ?? Whereupon he had chains brought and iron col- 
lars, which he ordered to be put upon their necks. Phaineas and the other 
deputies were so alarmed at this that their knees bent under them. Some 
tribunes who were present implored Manius to show respect for the char- 
acter of ambassador which these Greeks bore, and not to treat them 
with rigor. The consul laid aside his severity, and allowed Phaineas to 
speak. . . .” (Polybios.) 


Vainly did the Aitolians struggle; the Senate’s conditions must 
be accepted. They were obliged to recognize the supremacy of Rome, 
to have the same friends and foes, to relinquish their weapons and 
their horses, to pay a thousand talents, and to give the Romans, 
as guarantee, forty hostages, designated by the Senate. 

Thus one more name was erased from the page of history. 

This severe blow, struck so near them and at the earliest friends 
of Rome, was a warning to the Achaians, henceforth exposed on 
all sides. Their position grew difficult. Different plans of conduct 
were recommended in the assembly. 


“It is not possible,” Aristainos said to them, “ that you should remain 
friendly to the Romans, offering them at the same time the caduceus 


and the spear. If we are strong enough, let us march against them; 


if not, let us obey them. There are two aims to all policy,—the noble, 
and the useful. If it is impossible to attain the former, at least the 
latter may be grasped. Hither let us show that we are strong enough 
to disobey, or, if we obey, let us do so cordially and with a good grace.” 


Philopoimen refused to put this good grace into servitude. 
He did not deceive himself so far as to believe seriously in the 
duration of the league or in its independence. 


“ When the Romans,” says Polybios, “ required a thing conformable 
to the laws and treaty, he immediately and faithfully executed it; but 


when their demands went beyond these limits, he would first have made ~ 


Pergamon, had consecrated, on the Akropolis, above the southern wall, four great groups of 


statues, representing on the one side the battle of the Athenians with the Amazons and their 
victory over the Persians at Marathon, and on the other the strife between the gods and the 
giants and the defeat of the Galatians. Of these groups there remain, scattered in the mu- 
seums of Europe,—at Venice, Naples, Rome, Paris, and Aix, —a certain number of partial 


copies. Among other figures there are four of Galatians, of which one is represented here. — 
See, above, p. 311, the group representing an elephant throwing down a Galatian, and p. 404, — 


the figurine in terra-cotta found at Myrina. 
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known to them the reasons for refusal; then, would have the effect of 
entreaty tried, and supplication that they would not go beyond what had 
been agreed upon; if they then remained inflexible, he would have the 
gods ee to as witnesses of the infraction of the treaty, and would 
obey. . ‘Is it best for us,’ he was wont to say, ‘ to unite ourselves with 
all our ee to our masters, and endure without opposition the severest 
rule, or rather to resist as far as we are able, and delay our servitude ? 

. There will come, I know, a time for the Greeks when they must 
obey ; but is it better to hasten, or to retard it?’ ‘Are you so eager,’ he 
said one day to Aristainos, ‘ to see the last day of Greece ?’” 


These two statesmen, according to Polybios, were wise and upright ; 
but besides these two parties, separated only by a shade of differ- 
ence, there was a third, which we shall soon find expressing itself 
in the words of Kallikrates,—one of those cowardly Greeks will- 
ing to endure all disgrace for the sake of Roman favor. 

To shut themselves up in the Peloponnesos, and live there as 
free as it was possible, and to keep the Romans out, was the aim 
of Philopoimen. During the war of Antiochos it 
happened that Sparta, always ill-disposed towards 
the league, sought to separate from it. The Achaian 
praetor Diophanes marched upon the city and called 

to his aid Flamininus. “Miserable man,’ Philo 
 poimen said to him, “beware of calling in the 
~ Romans among us!” And when Diophanes paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, he shut himself up in Sparta and 
ented the city even against the Achaians. Another time the 


BRONZE COIN.! 


1 hse homes. Philopoimen opposed this, not because he was_ hos- 
le to the cause of the exiles, but from an unwillingness to have 


"When Lacedemon, preserving, from her ancient institutions, 


keen sentiment of nationality even in her decline, besought the - 


ia 
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to another historian three hundred and fifty, Spartans, he had 
destroyed the walls of the city, abolished its institutions, given 
a portion of its territory to Megalopolis, transported many of the 
citizens into Achaia, and sold three thousand as slaves. He had 
determined to master this refractory city and stifle this voice which 
lifted itself up in the Peloponnesos and called in the Romans. 

If the nobility of Philopoimen’s sentiments could be called in 
question, we might be tempted to see in this conduct the effect 
of a Megalopolitan’s hatred of 
Sparta. We should attribute 
to a like motive a very serious 
modification made by him in 
the constitution of the league ; 
namely, the law by which the 


assembly, instead of being held fe ed typ igen ee 
exclusively at Aigeion, should 

meet successively in all the cities of the confederation. Philopoi- 
men by this measure sought to give satisfaction to these cities, of 
whom some, like Sparta, were 
not yet reconciled to the idea 
of considering as their capital 
and centre a small town, insig- 
nificant and without ancient 
fame. The measure was a 
good one, and perhaps had it 
been adopted by Aratos, the 
unity of the Peloponnesos might have been realized. 

It is certain that the league, thanks to Philopoimen, resumed 
enough power and importance to have ambassadors sent to it from 
the Eastern kings, — from Seleukos Philopator, from~ Kumenes, 
from Ptolemy Epiphanes. Alliance with these kings was accepted, 
but their gifts were refused. Eumenes, a perfidious ally, had sent 
a hundred and twenty talents to be placed at interest and pro- 


COIN OF EUMENES II.2 


1 Diademed head of Seleukos IV., right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS SEAEYKOY; 
Apollo, nude, seated to the left on the omphalos ; in the right hand he holds an arrow, and 
leans with the left upon a bow; in the exergue, a monogram. (Tetradrachm.) 

2 Diademed head of Eumenes II. (197-159 B.c.), right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS 
EYMENOY; the Dioskouroi standing, leaning on their spears; in the exergue, a mint-mark ; 
the whole in a wreath of laurel. (Tetradrachm coined at Syros.) 
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duce an annual income which should defray the expenses of mem- 
bers of the Achaian council. Apollonidas of Sikyon reminded the 
assembly that the law prohibited Achaians from receiving presents 
from kings. 

Rome had seen with displeasure the energy displayed by Philo- 
poimen, and the Spartans had come to complain of the revolution 
forcibly effected in their city; upon this the Senate sent envoys 
to deal with the matter. Appius Claudius appeared in the gene- 


ral assembly of the Achaians, accompanied by the Spartan who 
had complained at Rome, and whom the assembly had just con- 
- demned to death. Lykortas, the father of Polybios, at the time 
_ strategos, referred to the proclamation of Greek liberty made by 
_ Flamininus at the Isthmian ; 

- Games, and had the courage to 
“say, amid general applause, that 
if Rome in Italy put to death 
the Campanian senators, the 
Achaian League might, in the 
loponnesos, claim a similar 
right towards traitors. To which Appius replied that he urgently 
g Ivised the Achaians to render the Senate favorable to themselves 
wh ile they were still masters of their own conduct, if they did 
ot wish to be soon compelled to act without any choice of 
oY own. 


COIN OF PTOLEMY y.! 


Raich was favorable to the league. As soon as the: act 
ne aware that the Senate welcomed complaints against the 

ians, they made haste to send to Rome Deinokrates, their 
He returned from this mission in the company of Flami- 
who was sent to ask from Prousias the head of Hannibal. 
man remained at Messene just long enough to produce a 
The city broke with the league and sent troops to 
oronis. Philopoimen, seventy years of age and strategos 
ghth time, was ill of a fever at Argos; at news of this 
; for Megalopolis, where he arrived the same day, having 
twenty leagues in that time. He summoned a corps of 
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head of Ptolemy Epiphanes, right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQ> TITOAE- 
nding, to the left, on a thunderbolt ; in the field, two mint-marks. (Gold.) 
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cavalry, marched against the enemy, and compelled them to fall 
back; but, surrounded by superior numbers, was himself obliged 
to retreat and protect his own forces. In passing through a defile 
the cavalry left him behind in the midst of his enemies; his horse 
stumbled, and threw him to the 
ground, where he lay uncon- 
scious ; thereupon the Messe- 
nians seized him, and when he 
recovered consciousness, Over- 
whelmed him with insults. He 
was brought into Messene load- 
ed with chains like a criminal, 
and thrown into a subterranean 
prison. Many of the Messe- 
nians interested themselves in 
his fate. “We ought not to 
forget,” they said, “that it was 

he who restored our liberty by 

expelling the tyrant Nabis.”’ 

But some,to please Deinokrates, 
would have had him put to the torture. To do this, however, 
would have caused some delay, and Deinokrates, dreading the 


: HORSE’S HEAD.1 


return of the Achaians, was anxious to make an end of the affair. 


COIN OF MESSENE.? COIN OF MESSENE.® 


As soon as the Messenians, therefore, at nightfall withdrew to 
their homes, he had the prison opened, and sent the executioner 


1 Fragment in marble discovered at Tarentum, and now in the British Museum (from the © 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, pl. xxiv.). Cf., Vol. III. p. 376, the horse’s head from the eastern 5 
pediment of the Parthenon. 

2 AEZIAS ; Zeus Homagyrios standing, holding in the right hand a Victory and leaning 
with the left on a spear. Reverse: AXAIQN MESSANION ; Demeter Panachaia seated to — 
the left, holding a wreath in the right hand, and leaning with the left on a spear. (Bronze.) 

® Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, right profile. Reverse: Zeus Ithomatas- 
standing, to the right; in the right hand he holds the thunderbolt, and on his left wrist. an 
eagle ; before him is a tripod. (Bronze.) 
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to carry poison to Philopoimen. The old man lay wrapped in 
his cloak. Seeing the light, and a man with a cup standing 
before him, he rose with difficulty, being very feeble, and took the 
poison from the executioner’s hand, asking only if there were any 
news of his cavalry, and especially of Lykortas. The man replied 
that most of them had made their escape. Philopoimen thanked 
him, and gently added: “It is a satisfaction to me to know that 
our disaster was not more general.” ( Plutarch.) 


VIEW IN MESSENIA, 


The news of his death spread consternation among the Achaians, 
and also a desire for vengeance. The assembly, meeting at Mega- 
lopolis, elected Lykortas strategos, and an army was sent against 
Messene, ravaging the country as they went. The alarmed city 
opened its gates ; Deinokrates at once took his own life; many of his 
partisans imitated his example; those who had wished the illustri- 
ous prisoner to be tortured were made to suffer tortures themselves : 
Lykortas had some hanged, and others scourged to death. 


“The body of Philopoimen was burned; and after collecting the ashes 
in an urn, the army departed from Messene in a kind of funeral train, 


1 From Stackelberg, La Grréce. 
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united with a military and triumphal procession. The Achaians marched 
garlanded with flowers, and weeping as they went. They were followed 
by Messenian prisoners in chains. Polybios, the son of Lykortas, sur- 
rounded by the most important of the Achaians, carried the urn, which was 
so covered with wreaths and fillets that it could scarcely be seen. The rear 
was brought up by a troop of cavalry, fully armed, and mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses. They manifested neither the signs of sadness appro- 
priate to so great mourning, nor of joy proportioned to such a brilliant 
victory. 

“The inhabitants of the cities and villages through which their route lay 
came out to meet the remains of the great man with the same eagerness 
which they had been accustomed to show when he was returning from his 


SESOTEEOESeoe) 


VICTORY HOLDING A TORCH.? 


campaigns; and having touched his urn, they accompanied the procession 
on its way to Megalopolis. Many old men, women, and children mingled in 
the crowd, uttered piercing cries, which were heard in the city as they drew 
near, and the inhabitants answered back with their lamentations; for they 
felt that with this great citizen was lost to them their pre-eminence among 
the Achaians.” (Plutarch.) 


But the loss of their pre-eminence was but a trifle over which 
to lament. The great loss was that which Greece suffered in being 
deprived of the last support of her honor. “As, it is said, a 
mother loves best the son whom she has borne late in life, so” 
Greece, bringing forth Philopoimen after all the other great men 
whom she had borne, loved him with an extraordinary affection, 
and named him the last of her children.” 


1 Painting on an amanee lekythos, from O. Benndorf, Griechische und Sicilische “Pas a 
bilder, pl. xix. “No. 3. The Victory (NIKE) is walking to the right, a torch in her hand. 


After him the men who placed their hopes of fortune in 
the favor of Rome came into prominence, and treason spoke aloud. 
Kallikrates, being sent to Rome, said openly in the Senate, — 
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“ Conscript Fathers, it is yourselves who are to blame if the Greeks are 

not more docile to your orders. In all the States there are two parties, — 

; the one, which will disregard all laws, treaties, and considerations of what- 

ever sort when it is a question of pleasing you; the other, which maintains 

that laws and treaties should be observed. The opinion of this latter party 

is more pleasing to the people, and your partisans are despised and dis- 

regarded. But if the Roman Senate would give some sign of preference on 

- this point, then the leaders would all embrace that side, and fear would bring 
in the rest.” 


_ The Senate replied that it was to be desired that in every city 
the magistrates should resemble Kallikrates. This man, returning 
his native land with letters from the Senate, was elected strategos 
(9 B.c.). Rome could, therefore, without anxiety leave to the 
vgue a few days more of its wretched existence, while she her- 
as occupied in giving the death-blow to the reviving power 
Macedon. 


; Bronze ‘discovered in 1862 on the Akropolis of Athens; from the ’ApyaodoyiKy 
pis, 1862, Pi 91. The bronze i is 30 cent. in length, and 55 millim. in width. 
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THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR (171-168 B, 0.) 


J.— Last Days or Puitip; Perseus. : 
vs 

HE defeat of Antiochos and the ruin of the Aitolians had 
satisfied the humiliated pride of Philip; but it had also 3 
taken from him the only auxiliaries who could have saved him. a 
He now remained alone against Rome; and by her repeat 
insults he ought to have understood that his destruction y 
resolved upon. As the reward for his alliance during th 
with Antiochos, the Senate had abandoned to him whatever 
quests he might be able to make; but no sooner was the v 
of Thermopylai gained than his advance was arrested. He 
about to take Lamia in Thessaly, but Acilius ordered him - 
the siege; he had conquered Athamania, but time was 
the Aitolians to drive him thence. Too carefully wate 
Greece, he turned towards Thrace, and there quietly ma 
portant conquests. The maritime cities of Ainos and Ma: 
received his garrisons ;* but on that side Eumenes kept 
upon all his movements and reported them to Rome. — 
as it was known that the exiles from Maroneia and Ainos | 1 
well received by the Senate, Thessalians, Magnetes, Atl 
and others presented themselves at Rome;* and the | 
over three commissioners, who, to show to all the Greeks 


Becticd ue. his paar ern in some device supplies many of the missing 
historian. it 

2 Polybios, xxiv. 4. There was such a crowd of these men that it took 
hear them. 


” Philip. 
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appear before them like an ordinary person accused of crime.! He 
had taken from them, the Thessalians said, five hundred young 
men of the noblest families, he had ruined the port of Thebes, in 
Phthiotis, for the advantage of Demetrias, and had laid ambushes 
for the deputies sent by them to Flami- 
ninus. ‘Like slaves suddenly enfran- 
chised,” replied the king, “these men 
use liberty in no other way than toe 
insult their master; and moreover,” 
he added haughtily, “the sun has not 
yet set for the last time.” ? It is need- 
less to say that the commissioners pronounced against him (185 
B.c.). Livy and Polybios accuse him of a cruelty habitual to all 
these kings;* and the former relates in proof a story which shows 

how very hard the life of 


COIN OF AINOS.2 


those times was. Philip had 
put to death one of the prin- 
cipal men in Thessaly and 
his two sons-in-law. The 
widows had each a boy. One 
; of them refused to marry 
COIN OF MARONEIAS again ; the other became the 

' wife of Poris, the most influ- 

ential citizen of Aineia in Chalkidike, and died, leaving several 
children by the second marriage. Upon this the sister, Theox- 
ene, in order to watch over her nephews, married Poris, and was 
a true mother to all his children. Some time after came an 
order from the king that the sons of the two men whom he had 
put to death should be sent to him. Death or infamy awaited 
them. Theoxene declared that she would kill them rather than 
give them up, and Poris formed the design of escaping to Athens 


1 Tanquam reus (xxxix. 25). 
2 Head of Hermes, front face, wearing the petasos. Reverse: AINION; he-goat, to the 
right; before him a Corinthian helmet. (Tetradrachm.) 
8 Nondum omnium dierum solem occidisse (Livy, xxxix. 26). 
* Polybios, xxiv. 6. Naturally, Livy has much to say as to the profligacy and cruelty of 


5 Head of Dionysos, with a wreath of ivy, right profile. Reverse: MAPONITQN ALONYS0Y 
2QTHPOS 5 Dionysos, nude, standing, to the left, the chlamys on his arm, holding two spears 
and a bunch of grapes; in the field, two monograms of magistrates’ names. Silver.) 

VOL. Iv.— 27 
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with his family. They embarked by night; but the wind was 
contrary, and when daylight came, a vessel was seen to be in 
pursuit. Theoxene had brought with her weapons and poison. 
‘Death is our only resource,’ she said: “here are two ways to 
die.” Some of the boys took poison, others preferred the sword ; 
she flung them dying into the sea, and herself and her husband 
followed them.’ 

However accustomed men were to violent deaths, this tragic 
end of a whole family excited horror; and the pious historian 
believes that from that day the gods marked Philip for their 
victim. Rome undertook the fulfilment of the divine sentence. 

The intervention of the gods was not required, political 
necessity being sufficient ; and the king incurred his doom by 
many imprudent acts, which Rome 
could not but regard as provoca- 
tions. It was well to open mines, 
to establish new taxes, to favor 
commerce ; it was not so to endeavor 
to increase the population of his 
kingdom by Asiatic procedures, 
which excited much hatred against him without bringmg him many 
advantages. The maritime cities were not friendly to him, and he 
removed their inhabitants into Paionia, establishing Barbarians 
in their place. Under pretext of bringing succor to the Byzantines, 
he made an incursion into the interior of Thrace, defeated many 
petty kings, and brought back from this country a numerous colony, 
whence he hoped to recruit his army. Prousias was at war with 
the king of Pergamon, and he sent auxiliaries to him; at the same 
time, mindful of the schemes of Hannibal, he excited by secret 
emissaries the Barbarians of the Danube to league themselves with 
him and march upon Italy. Their chief promised to give his sister 
in marriage to the king’s son. To support these negotiations, and to 
establish more firmly his influence in Thrace, he founded the city 
of Philippopolis, on the bank of the Hebros, not far from Mount 
Haimos. It was said that from the summit of this mountain the 


DIDRACHM.? 


1 Livy, x1. 4. 
2 Head of Philip TIT. (or V.) of Macedon. Reverse: BASIAEQS @IAINMOY and three 
monograms; a club; the whole surrounded by a wreath. (Silver coin.) 
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Euxine, the Adriatic, the Danube, and the Alps could be seen. 
Philip formed the idea of making the ascent, thence to select the 
shortest route into Italy; for, counting but little upon Greece 
which he knew well, he desired to repeat Hannibal’s attempt. 
He was obliged to spend 
three days in reaching the 
mountain top, hidden as it 
was by heavy clouds, and he 
built there an altar to Zeus 
and one to the Sun; but he 
was able to see only the fer- 
tile plains of Mysia and 
Thrace." When he descended 
the mountain, the report of 
this strange expedition, this 
powerless threat, was already 
on its way to Rome. Some 
time before this, Philip, to 
lull the Senate’s vigilance, 
had sent to Rome his son 
Demetrios, whose earlier resi- 
dence there as hostage, and 
the consideration with which 
he had been purposely treated, 
had attached him to Roman 
interests. The Senate, with 
its wicked craft, sowing hatred and discord in the royal house, 
replied that the father should be pardoned for the sake of the son ; 
and Demetrios later paid with his life for these perfidious expres- 
sions of regard.? 3 

Daily, to nourish his resentment, Philip had the Roman treaty 
read over to him. His emissaries to the Danubian tribes had 


YOUNG MAN READING.2 


1 Livy, xl. 22. 

? Greek funeral stela of marble, now in the Abbey of Grotta Ferrata, near Rome (from the 
Monumenti dell’ Instit., 1855, pl. 15). The dead youth is seated to the right, and reads atten- 
tively the roll which he holds with both hands. Under his seat’a dog is lying. The stela of 
Grotta Ferrata dates from the fourth century B. c., and is without doubt of Attic origin. 

3 Polybios, xxiv. fr. 1 and 5. Demetrios was given to understand that the Romans would 
soon place him on the throne of Macedon. 
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now returned. One of the bravest and most numerous of these 
tribes, the Bastarnai, accepted his offers. He assured these Bar- 


barians of a safe passage through Thrace, where he had impressed 


the terror of his arms, and prom- 
ised them provisions and pay, 
and, finally, fruitful lands in the 
country of the Dardanians. This 
people being destroyed, he then 
proposed to hurl the Bastarnai 
upon Italy, while he himself 
would arouse Greece and call all 
the kings to liberty. 

But the malevolent foresight 
of the Senate was about to bear 
its fruit. Demetrios, returning 
into Macedon, found there a pow- 
erful faction desirous of peace at 
any price, who at once accepted 
as their leader this friend of the 
Romans. The war-party had for 
chief an elder brother of Deme- 
trios, Perseus, who, being the son 
of a low-born mother, feared that 
Philip would leave the crown to 
Demetrios. To destroy this rival, 

SeLar ie ceane he represented him to their fa- 

ther as a traitor urged on by 

Flamininus and by his own ambition, to seize the crown. The 
wretched Philip hesitated between his two sons. Finally Perseus 
made it appear that his life had been in danger from his brother's 
machinations, and that Demetrios was about to escape to Rome, 


undoubtedly with the intention of returning accompanied by the 


legions. Philip investigated the subject ; the crime seemed clearly 


proved, and the young prince attempting to flee to Rome, the king 
resolved to put him to death secretly. He was invited to a 


? Marble in the British Museum (from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, pl. ix.). The name & 
of Perseus has been, though not without some hesitation, suggested for this head, which may 


be compared with the profile on a tetradrachm represented in the History of Rome, ii. 149. 
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sacrificial banquet at Herakleia by the governor of Paionia, to 
whom the father had intrusted the commission, and poison was 
mingled with the consecrated food (182 B.c.). It is said that 
later Philip. became aware of his son’s innocence, and that grief 
caused his death (179 B. c.). 


Il.— Perseus (177-168 B.c.). 


HAvinG conquered Perseus, the Romans also saw fit to take 
away his legitimate renown. Their historians have used against 
him the right of war, vae victis, and modern authors have done 
the same. But. does not Livy accuse Hannibal of incapacity ? 


‘ 
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COINS OF PERSEUS. 

. 

At the same time he praises in Perseus his virtuous life, the royal 
esty of his presence, his skill in the exercises and labors both 
peace and war. He vaguely accuses him of having killed his 
e, and reproaches him with the murder of Demetrios. But 


|. Diademed head of Perseus, right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS ITEPZEQ=; the 
f the hero Perseus; the whole enclosed in a wreath of oak-leaves. (Silver.) 2. Head 


on his shoulder. Reverse: the letters IEP[cews] in monogram; an eagle standing 
" chshare; in the field, two mint-marks. (Bronze.) 

» xli. 2: nihil paternae lasciviae, ete. He here copies Polybios (xvi. fr. 3), as in 
' at he says of Greece and the East; but he invests with his own brilliant style the 
wraseology of the Greek author. 
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Kotys had served him six months with two thousand auxiliaries, 
he gave him for his cavalry a hundred talents more than he had 
promised. We shall see later whether his conduct towards Gen- 
thios and the Bastarnai was not justified. In his kingdom Perseus 
was able to gain the affection and the devoted adherence of his 
subjects ; in foreign affairs he raised the consideration of Macedon 
to such a height that for ten years he kept the eyes of the world 
fixed upon him.' As to the assassinations attributed to him, either 
we have insufficient proof, as in the affair of Rammius of Brun- 
dusium, or else they belong to that policy of 
perfidy and violence, followed at this time by 
all kings, and by Rome herself. Those who 
had caused the death of Hannibal, Philopoi- ~ 
men, and Brachyllas, had but a poor right tos : 
reproach Perseus with the attempted assassination of Eumenes. Even 
his courage has been called in question; but he was present. i 
every battle, and was the leader in every expedition in Three 
Illyria, Epeiros, against the Dardanians and in Aitolia. At Pydna, 


Patime « 


TETROBOLON.2 


his cuirass into the midst of his shattered phalanx. 
may believe, was neither better nor worse than the principal 1 
of his time. | a 

Philip, it is said, had entertained the idea of leaving the thro 
to Antigonos, the nephew of his former guardian, and Perseus ha 
ened to rid himself of so dangerous a rival. But he was careful 
to break openly with the Senate; immediately upon his acces 
he renewed the treaty that had been made with his father, and 
six -years appeared to have no other. solicitude than to eum 
from himself the attention of Rome. At the same time 
felt that danger was always hanging over his head, an t 
the causes which had brought on the Second Macedonian 
were preparing a third. The completion of the work beg 
Greece by Flamininus demanded the destruction of the Mace 
power. The Roman senators were not the men to ask themsel 


restored to the exiles their property which had been confiscated, and even the i incor 

which had been received by the State in their absence hoo xxvi. fr, 3). 
1 Tpsius Persei . . . celebrari homen (xiii. 48). 

_ 2 Macedonian shield. Reverse: MAKEAONON ; prow of a galley. Coin str uck 

158 and 146 B.c., at the beginning of the Teoesn dominion. 
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if this would be an act of justice, it sufficed that it appeared to 
them useful; and they had the art — often practised since their 
time — of making their victim the aggressor. Perseus had never 
conceived the mad design of playing the part of Hannibal, or at- 
tempting that of Antiochos. He had not even the resources pos- 
sessed by Philip at the time of that king’s 
earlier hostilities with Rome. He could 
therefore do nothing more than organize, 
silently and in the shadow, the defence of 
his kingdom; and this he did with great 
energy.’ 
His father had left him a well-filled treas- 
—_—ury; this he further replenished, amassing 
sufficient wealth to be able to keep in his 
_ pay ten thousand mercenaries for ten years. 
In his arsenals he collected arms and stores to equip and feed three 
armies.2 By his expeditions into Thrace, Philip had recruited his 
troops and trained them for war; Perseus 
now exercised them in crushing the Dolopes, 
who sought to place themselves under the 
protection of Rome, and he could count upon 
forty-five thousand good soldiers. Lastly, to 
gather all the Macedonians about himself, he 
opened the prisons, remitted debts due to the public treasury, and 
recalled the exiles; edicts publicly set up at Delphi, in Delos, and 
‘in the temple of Athene Itonia, promising them safety of person 
and restoration of property. 
Philip had never been able to make the Greeks forget his cruelty. 
Perseus sent to all the cities envoys to desire that the past should 


~, 


now be Becreticn and a sincere alliance be made. Securing their 
i 


; ma ayy, inl o.e oS 

2 1, Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile; behind, a monogram composed of the letters 

j Reverse : OESSAAON; Pallas Itonia fighting with the spear and shield, in the field, the 
etters MA, designating, perhaps, the city Bf the Magnetes. (Silver coin of the Thessalians, 

ere.) 2. Macedonian shield. Reverse: KO[pwvaiwy]. Head of Pallas Itonia, three- 

rs front, wearing a helmet with a triple aigrette. (Silver coin of Korone, where Pallas 


SILVER COINS.? 


BRONZE COIN. 
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good-will by his favors, he gave back to the Achaians and Athe- 
nians those of their slaves whom Philip had harbored in Macedon. 
Thessaly was incapable of governing itself, and he took advantage 

of its dissensions, supporting the poor against the rich, and debtors 
against their creditors, and restored 
Macedonian garrisons in the cities 
whence the Romans had driven them 

out. Epeiros had turned against Phi- 

lip with regret, and Perseus now was 
able to bring her back secretly into 
alliance with himself. “'The Boiotians 

| 4/4 had rejected the friendship of his | 
= we i ( le ine | father, but they now publicly accepted 
hi ?> omg Wit | his own by a treaty which was en- 
\ Fac MW 7 “wa  eraved in the temples at Thebes, 

Nig i} Delos, and Delphi. But for cer-— 

tain discreet and foreseeing persons, 
Achaia would have done likewise, 

and the Aitolians appealed to him 

when their country became disor- 

dered. Genthios, a petty Illyrian king, alarmed by the presence 

and the threats of the Romans, promised aid in return for subsidies, 

and Kotys, king of the Thracian Odrysai, engaged to share all his 
dangers. The king of Syria gave Perseus his sister in marriage, and 

a Rhodian fleet carried the bride across the Aigeean ; Prousias, his’ a 
brother-in-law, only awaited an opportunity to attack in Asia the . 
protégé of the Senate, Eumenes, who found the friendship of the 
Romans burdensome to him, and strove to regain that of Antiochos. 


~ Rhodes, poorly repaid for her services, and recognizing the Senate’s 


PERSEws.! 


hand in the outbreak of the Lykians against her, made overtures 
to Perseus. The king had a prolonged interview at Samothrace with 


1 Perseus is represented about to hurl his javelin. He is bearded, and wears the Mace- 
donian kausia, on which is represented an incident in the war of the Lapiths and Centaurs. 
Cameo on Oriental cornelian. Height 7 cent. (Cabinet de France, Catalogue, No. 159.) ra 

? The gains made by Philip and Perseus in Thrace had attached Eumenes to the Roman 
side. However, he offered Perseus his neutrality at the price of 500 talents, or his active aid 
at 1500. “ After a noble and pious struggle of avarice,” says Polybios, “they separated, the — 
advantage being equal, like two brave athletes” (xxix. 2,5, and 9). But this assertion of » 
Polybios is scarcely credible, being rather the repetition of a rumor than the statement of a — 
fact. en 
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deputies from the cities of Asia.’ At Carthage, the Senate received 
his envoys by night in the temple of Asklepios.? Lastly, thirty 
thousand Bastarnai were on the march, and the news of their 
advance struck terror in Italy. 

Thus, what Hannibal had not done, Perseus seemed about to 
accomplish. Encouraged by the universal hatred which the ambi- 
tion of Rome had aroused, he advanced more boldly. To show 
the Greeks the Macedonian standards, which they had not seen 
for twenty years, he penetrated with an army, under pretext of 
sacrifices to Apollo, as far as the temple a 
of Delphi. In ‘Thrace and Illyria the Sen- 4) 
ate had allies. He plundered the Thra- 

cian akropolis, and put to death the Illyrian 
chief Arthetauros. Two Thebans sought to 
keep Boiotia faithful to Rome, but thet 
were slain by unknown agents. Eumenes, 
alarmed by this revival of the Macedonian 
. _ power,’ went to denounce it at Rome. He 
made known in the Senate the prepara- 
tions of Perseus, his intrigues to attach to 
himself the popular party, to the detri- : 
: ment of the friends of Rome, — his crimes, rey ea: 

a tual or supposed. “Seeing,” he said, 

“that you leave the field open in Greece, and that nothing wears 
t your patience, he regards it as certain that he can go into Italy 
out finding a single adversary upon the way. ca Eumenes ter- 


honor demand. To me it remains only to pray os fa 
oe that ney nut poche you with the desire to defend 


many of them went to Rome.s, As to the Rhodians, the Senate had declared to 
e Lykians were given them, not as subjects, but as allies and friends (Polybios, 


"essing id in Thrace and in Asia Minor (Livy, xliii. 6). 
pus in the Cabinet de France (No. 3,278). _ The type is known to us by a great 
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Perseus had sent his own envoys to follow Eumenes into Italy; 
they now asked to be allowed to answer, and did so with haughti- 
ness, almost with menace. “The king,” they said, “is very desir- 
ous to justify himself. He is anxious that nothing hostile should 
be attributed to his words or acts; 
but if a pretext of war be persist- 
ently sought, he will defend himself 
bravely. The favors of Ares are given 
to every one, and the issue of war 
is uncertain.” 

Eumenes, loaded with gifts, among 
which were the consular insignia, — 
the curule chair and the ivory wand, 
—returned home by way of Greece, 
and Perseus, certain that he would 
go to Delphi to sacrifice to Apollo, 
posted assassins upon the road. To 
give access to this famous temple, the 
Romans would have constructed a 
broad highway; but the Greeks had 
not taken the trouble to do this. 
Above Kirrha the road grew very 
steep, and in one place, near a ruinous 
building, it became only a footpath, 
which a landslide had made even nar- 
rower. Four assassins were concealed 
behind the ruin awaiting the king, 
who came up attended by friends and 
by a guard. As they climbed the hill 
the royal suite became scattered, and 
when they reached the dilapidated building, Eumenes, with the Aitolian 
chief Pantaleon, led the way. At this moment the men in ambush 
above the path began to roll down great rocks: one struck the king on 
the head, another on the shoulder. He fell senseless, and apparently 


victory. 


1 Marble statue discovered in 1873 at Samothrace, and now in Vienna; from Benndorf 
and Conze, Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, vol. i. pl. 48. A Victory standing, leaning doubt- 
less with the lifted left arm, upon a spear; the right arm hung down, and the hand held some 
object. Although the execution is somewhat imperfect, the statue is not without charm, 
and the arrangements of the garments is graceful. 
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dead; upon which his escort took flight, and the assassins did 
likewise, supposing there was no need of stopping to finish their 
victim. They rapidly climbed the slope of Parnassos; and one being 
unable to keep up with the rest, the others killed him, that he 
might not fall alive into the hands of the king’s guards, who, 


’ 
oO 
oO 


’ TOMB HEWN IN THE ROCK, AT THE ENTRANCE OF DELPHI.! 


returning to the scene of the attack, had discovered that the assail- 

ants were very few in number, and had followed in pursuit. 
Meanwhile the Aitolian had remained beside the king, shelter- 

‘ing him with his own body; and when the guards returned, they 


_ 1 From the Tour du Monde, xxxiii. 144. This tomb, situated at the entrance of the holy 
ity, is on the road from Delphi to Kirrha. 
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Still unconscious, he was put on board his vessel and carried to 
Corinth, and thence to Aigina, the galley being carried across the 
isthmus. The party landed in Aigina, and a profound silence was 
maintained as to what had happened. It was evident by whose 
order the blow had been struck, and the king was still too 
near Macedon to make it safe for tidings to go out as to his 
actual condition. The news of his death was current at Pergamon, 
and already Attalos, his brother, had claimed the crown and the 
queen’s hand. 

A Roman commissioner, Valerius, was at the time in Greece. 
He now made report to the Senate in respect to this new offence, 
bringing with him two witnesses against the king of Macedon. 
The first of these was the woman with whom Perseus usually 
lodged when he visited Delphi, and who, on receiving a jetta 
from him, had placed at 
the service of his mene - 


had been committed. 
second, Rammius of 
dusium, who usually e 


TETRADRACHM OF ee IE 


and also deputies of ia 
nations, deposed that, being sent for by Perseus, there had k 
made him by the king the most splendid offers if he would Q 


designate to him. 
Perseus, very roughly handled by Livy, has naturally 


an affair of ordinary brigandage. To destroy the king of 
mon was greatly for the interest of Perseus, and moreover woul¢ 
the gratification of revenge, — two motives which in those day 
sufficient. We must therefore lay to his charge the uns 


engraver. Reverse: BASIAEQS IIEPSEQS ; eagle standing to the right on ath de 
the field a monogram; the whole surrounded with a wreath of oak-leaves. 
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on his return from a journey in Macedon, invented a fiction to 
account for his presence at Pella, to serve the projects of Rome 
and to advance his own fortunes; for, according to Roman usages, 
this delatio was certain to be extremely well rewarded.' 

Was it now the time for Perseus boldly to take the offensive, 
and in the hope of rousing Greece to come forth from his 
Macedonian mountains, which were like impregnable walls? Doubt- 

| less audacity would for a time have been successful, and his 
army would have been increased by a certain number of volun- 
teers.2 But these kings and these peoples who had made him so 
many promises would not have dared to give him a single soldier. 
Antiochos, whose brother was detained a hostage at Rome, forgot 
him in quarrels with Philometor concerning Ccele-Syria ; and 
Masinissa, who had just deprived Carthage of a fourth province, 
; h seventy cities, bought the complaisant silence of Rome by 
ortant assistance. Eumenes had persuaded Ariarathes ; Rhodes 
| not refuse vessels to the Senate; Ptolemy even offered 
Perseus had nothing. Kotys, king of the Odrysai, was 
d for him, but other Thracian chiefs were for Rome; Gen- 
a cruel and profligate king, wished to be paid in money for 
rifling assistance he would give,? and the Bastarnai required 
foot-soldiers five pieces of gold per man, ten for the cavalry, 
thousand for the leaders. These rapacious auxiliaries were 
Galatians of Asia Minor, from whom the Eastern kings 
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ii. 15, 17. Perseus caused it to be declared to the Senate that the accusation of 


nie plebs ubique omnis .. . erat ad regem Macedonesque inclinata. But 


< : xxix. 7. This petty king, whose strength has been singularly etait 
n fi ht to save his own territory, the conquest of which Anicius effected in a few 


ent furnished by seh was a thousand horse and as many foot. 
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II. — Barrie or Pypna (168 B. c.). 


Tue Senate sent at first only a praetor with five thousand men. 
But seven commissioners preceded the army; they went throughout 


Greece, where their mere presence sufficed to destroy the effect of 
six years of prudence and concessions on the part of the Mace- — 
donian king,—a proof, if any were needed, of the frailty of the 
support to which Perseus was supposed to have confided his for- 


LARISSA.? 


tunes. In Thessaly all cities not occupied by the Macedon 
gave hostages, whom the Romans placed in Larissa. In A 
where fierce dissensions* were depriving the people of the 
strength remaining to them, the commissioners caused one of 
partisans to be appointed strategos, and they deported into It 
all those who were designated to them as the enemies of 
in Boiotia they broke up the league, and recovered to 
alliance all the cities; in the Peloponnesos, the Achaians, 
time hesitating, promised to send a thousand men to ¢ 
Chalkis ; and lastly, Akarnania, and even Epeiros, showed a 
ality which augured well. From his mountain-tops Perseus 


| 
“cag 


1 From a sketch by Daumet, in the Tour du Monde, liv. 432. The view is 
bridge which unites the two banks of the Peneios. 

” 2 See Livy, xli. 25, who records the massacre of eighty of the principal ci cit 

Suror et Cretenses lacerabat. 
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these expeditions, these intrigues of the Roman ambassadors; and 
he allowed Greece to be taken away from him without risking 
a conflict for her, as if she were not worth even the honor of a 
battle. Instead of acting, he negotiated ; and 
after having provoked his implacable foe, he 
stopped, losing voluntarily the only chance he 
had, not of being victorious, but of falling 
gloriously, after having, for a time at least, 
shaken the world. 

While the praetor with his small army was taking up his 
position in Dassaretia, Perseus sent two embassies into Italy ; and 


SILVER COIN.} 


he solicited a truce, which Marcius, the chief of the Roman depu- 
tation, hastened to grant him, so that 
the Senate might have time to complete 
all needful preparations.” At Rome his 
deputies were kept waiting five months 
for their answer, and as soon as the re- 
turn of spring made it possible to take 
field, they received orders to quit Italy. Following them closely, 
consul Licinius landed near Apollonia. He traversed unop- 
ed Epeiros, Athamania, and the defiles 
Gomphoi ; Perseus awaited him at the 


ue, beauty and savage grandeur. On the edge of this poetic 
at Sykourion, the soldiers of Perseus and those of Rome met 


f the Akarnanian League at Anaktorion. Laurelled head of Apollo, three-quar- 
everse: AN.(Anaktorion) in a monogram; Pegasos flying to the left. 

uivy, xlii. 47, how Marcius congratulates himself on having deceived Perseus by 
ce, on having broken up the Boiotian League, ete. The older senators blamed 


ind, AYSHN, a magistrate’s name; underneath, in connected letters, BAP- 
on) and a monogram. Reverse: AITEIPQTAN; an eagle standing, to the left, 
the whole in a wreath of oak-leaves. 

of the Thessalians, in gznere. Helmeted head of Pallas, right profile. Reverse : 
idled horse stepping to the right; nnderneath, a monogram. 

_— 
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for the first time. The advantage was not with the Romans. 
Licinius had the worst in a skirmish which would have become a 
general engagement if Perseus had advanced his phalanx. Recross- 
ing the Peneios during the night, the Roman left behind him more 
than twenty-four hundred killed or taken prisoners. 

Observant Greece applauded this first success.’ But Perseus 
stopped, and asked for peace, offering tribute and the relinquish- 


MOUNT OSSA.? 


ment of his conquests.? The defeated consul would listen to no 
other terms than that Perseus should place himself and his king- 


dom at the discretion of the Senate. At the same time Licinius 


was unable to justify his arrogant tone ; he was again defeated, — 


near Phalanna, and went to winter in Boiotia, after taking a few — 


Thessalian cities. A naval victory gained off Oreos, and victories 


in Thrace over a lieutenant of Eumenes, ended this campaign 


favorably for Perseus. The odious conduct of the consul and of — 


the praetor Lucretius, who pillaged the allies shamelessly, increased 


1 Livy, xlii. 63. ; 

® From a sketch by Heuzey, in the Tour du Monde, liv. 426. Mount Ossa is the highest 
point on the right of the valley of Tempe. 

8 Livy, xlii. 56-63. 
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the discontent ; many districts of Epeiros declared openly for Per- 
seus ;? Aitolia and Akarnania were in revolt. 

A new consul, A. Hostilius, as incapable as his predecessor, 
arrived. In crossing Epeiros he narrowly escaped being captured 
by a party of the enemy. The campaign corresponded with its 
beginning: Hostilius was defeated, and wasted the year in seeking 
an entrance into Macedon. Everywhere Perseus was established 


. 
MACEDONIAN COINS, IN GENERE.? 


in impregnable positions. The two lieutenants who attacked by 
sea and on the coast of Illyria were no more successful: one 
did nothing beyond destroying Abdera; the other, Cassius, posted 
at Lychnidos, lost six thousand men in an ill-managed attack 
upon Uscana. As soon as he knew that the Romans had retired 
into their quarters, Perseus hastened to punish the Dardanians, 
destroying ten thousand of them, and he employed the win- 
ter in capturing many places in Illyria, where he made six 


1 It has been said, the whole of Epeiros; but the Molossians stopped Perseus on the banks 
of the Aoiis in 170 B.c., and Claudius levied six thousand Thesprotian and Athamanian 


auxiliaries (Livy, xliii. 3, 21). Marcius bought of the Epeirots, in 169 3B.c., the provisions 


necessary for the army in Macedon. 

21. Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: MAKEAONQN; lyre; at the 
left, a bow; at the right, a monogram of the mint. (Bronze.) 2. Head of Zeus, with a 
wreath of oak-leaves, right profile. Reverse: MAKEAONOQN; a winged thunderbolt; in the 
field, the monogram of the city Bottiaia. (Bronze.) Head of Silenos, front face, wearing an. 
ivy-wreath. Reverse: MAKEAONQN; above, the Latin letter D; the whole in an ivy-wreath. 
(Bronze.) Diademed head of Poseidon, right profile. Reverse: MAKEAONON ; a club; in the 
field, two monograms; the whole in a wreath of oak-leaves. (Bronze.) 
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thousand Romans prisoners.! He hoped to close on this side 
the approaches to Macedon, and possibly cause the defection of 
Genthios. The Barbarian asked for money, 
and Perseus refused. Epeiros appeared to 
be favorable, and hoping to influence Aitolia 
also, he advanced as far as Stratos with 
ten thousand men. But the Romans were 
already in possession of the city. 

This activity and these successes furnished inducement for 
irresolute peoples to seize the occasion to join Perseus; but it was 
at this very moment that a crowd of envoys presented themseiaas 
at Rome. Athens, Miletos, Athabanda, Krete, 
renewed their promises of service or offered 
gifts; Lampsakos solicited the title of ally. 
The Carthaginians had offered 1,500,000 
bushels of wheat; Masinissa promised as 
much more, and besides, twelve hundred Numidians and tw | 
elephants, having already sent twenty-two elephants and 
thousand auxiliaries. Perseus still remained alone. 4 

Meanwhile, owing to the incapacity of the generals, the 
was becoming serious. Rome was growing uneasy; it was fork 


SILVER COIN.? 


CARTHAGINIAN COIN.® 


that the consuls and praetors | ha 
to the troops. To destroy the effect of the exactions of 
the Greeks had been the victims, the consul caused himself 


1 Livy, xliii. 3. 
2 Coin of the Epeirots, in genere. Heads of Zeus and Dione, accollés, right profile: 
a monogram. Reverse: AITEIPOTAN; thunderbolt; the whole in a wreath. of oak-le 
® Bearded head of one of the Kabeiroi, or of Odysseus, left profile, with a con’ 
surrounded by a laurel-wreath. (Stater of Lampsakos.) 
* Rhodes, Samos, Chalkedon, and Pontic Herakleia, across the Euxine, had sen 
(Livy, .xlii. 55). } 
5 Beardless head of Herakles, ’ right profile, wearing the lion’s skin. Hava se: | 
head, to the left; behind, a palm-tree; in Pheenician legend, nan ay (am mahanet, th 
and the camp?), Tetradrachm. ‘4 
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preceded by a decree of the Senate, which forbade furnishing any- 
thing to the army beyond that which had been agreed upon. 
The Kambounian Mountains and Olympos shut in Macedon on 
the south,—the side on which Marcius had decided to make the 
attack,—and it was a formidable barrier. Before attempting it, he 
questioned the natives of the country as to the roads, or rather 
the steep foot-paths, which lead into Macedon, and he engaged 


VIEW OF THESSALY, ON THE FRONTIER OF EPEIROS.} 


guides for his army; after which he held a council of war. Some 
proposed to cross by way of Pythion, between Olympos and the 
Kambounian Mountains, and others to go around these mountains, 
where Perseus had accumulated his material for defence, and enter 
the kingdom by Elimeia, at the pass of the Forty Fords (Saranda- 
pores), guarded by the Vigla (the Sentinel). The road of Pythion 
led to the defile of Petra, closed by a fortress built on a sharp 
point of rock, above which towers Olympos to a height of 9,754 


1 From a photograph. The small modern city of Kalabaka, situated at the foot of spurs 
of the Pindos, on the left bank of the Peneios, commands one of the routes between Thessaly 
and Epeiros. 


4 
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feet. It would have been imprudent to bring the’ whole army 
through gorges so easily defensible, and moreover so remote from 
the supplies stored in Thessaly. Leaving Oloosson, the way into 
Pieria was shorter by the Kanalia; but this was a pass with difficulty 


Sai z 2 é Myrtameters 


MAP OF LOWER MACEDON. 


to be reached by an army, and from which the descent was still — 
more difficult: it lay along four torrents which had channelled out 
on the eastern slope impassable ravines, and seen from below, the 
immense mountain seemed to be cleft by them from base to summit. 
In respect to the defile of Tempe, a traveller might easily pass 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


VALLEY OF TEMPE. 
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of men; and in a distance of five miles a beast of burden could 
scarcely find room for itself and its load. 

These natural defences of the road by which the Romans would 
enter Macedon seemed to be almost an insuperable obstacle to their 
advance. Perseus, with a skill which has been undervalued, had 
placed ten thousand men on the Volustana, to command the two 
defiles of Sarandaporos and Petra. He had posted twelve thousand 
with Hippias, above the marsh Askouris, probably on Mount Sipoto, 
in order to guard on this side the foot-paths over the mountain. 
Furthermore, he had posted troops in the valley of Tempe, and 
. had taken up his own position at Dion, behind these defences, to 

strengthen them wherever there should be any sign of feebleness ; 

and that he himself might be in no danger from crews of the 
a Roman vessels landing in his rear, he covered the shore with his 
Richi cavalry. 
- Marcius for some time hesitated as to the point at which he 
“should break through this formidable line; he at last decided on an 
enterprise which by its very boldness would give the greatest results 
in the event of success. He resolved to go around the great marsh 
Askouris, taking with him his entire army and a month’s provi- 
‘sions, and to cross the plateau of Oktolophos, the Eight Summits, 
of which one, now called the Mount of Transfiguration, is nearly 
fiv e thousand feet in height. “Thence,” says the historian, “the 
whole country is visible, from Phila to Dion, and all the coast of 
Pieria.” ? While the consul crossed the mountains, the praetor, 
h his fleet, was to threaten the coast and land at different points. 
cius had thirty-seven thousand men; he rapidly advanced a 
shment against the division of Hippias to destroy it or hold 
. check. A band of picked men, whom he sent forward around 
7 arsh, opened to him on the south the road to Rapsani, de- 
led by the fortress Lapathous ; another attacked on the west the 
loni reas the heights. For two days there was fighting, 
ae dared not ee the coast to take ae of 


i 6) has borrowed a minute description of the region. 
who went over the route taken by Marcius, and found, as he thought, the site 


amp on the plateau of Livadhi, confirms the words of Livy. ie From this 


? f, and on its extreme shore the city, 1 ahe visible, with its walls; then the 
kidike, and on a clear day, Mount Athos” (Le Mont Olympe, p. 71). 
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the dangerous position in which the Romans were placed. They 
at last made their way out by sheer audacity. While Hippias, 
under the stress of this violent attack, was concentrating his forces 
for a desperate resistance, Marcius, concealing his movements by a 
cordon of troops, marched over rocks and through forests to the 


~~) oa 


western slope of Olympos, and thence, with extreme danger and 
difficulty,! came down into the plains of Pieria. His communica- 
tions were cut, but he had forced the passage and been victorious 


—? 


over Nature. 

It was indeed over Nature that he had triumphed. The learned 
traveller who has followed step by step the track of the army of 
Marcius in these mountains says: — 


hol 


“The Romans came down into Macedon over the precipices. I have 
seen nothing wilder or more magnificent than the slopes of the lower 
Olympos over which they made their way; it is an immense forest, co} 
ing with its shade a whole region of cliffs and ravines. In gorges, woo 
to the bottom, clear and rapid streams rush noisily downward. The 
and the variety of the vegetation are incredible: trees of the plain, 
it is surprising to see at such a height, oaks, and especially great ] 
trees, climb along the torrents up to the chestnuts, and almost to the 
It is easy to understand how, while crossing these dense forests, a 
army could easily be unnoticed by those who believed it had retreated 
the opposite direction. . . . This is very probably the forest of which 
speaks. From Skotina? to the foot of the mountain I sought to rep 
to myself the great pathway laid open by the axe, and the disorder of 1 
army rolling down into the plain, says Livy, rather than marching 
The cavalry, the baygage-trains, and the beasts of burden (which 
great embarrassment) were in advance with the elephants, — whi 
drivers with great difficulty induced to slide down inclined planes ; 
legions brought up the rear. From Skotina we were at least four 
in reaching the foot of the last slopes. There, on the edge of the 
are numerous hillocks, covered with olive-groves and the ruins of | 
monastery, —the Panaghia. Here the Roman consul encamped, after 
ing employed three days in making the descent; the infantry oce 
the hillocks, and the cavalry were in front of them, on the edge 
plain.” > : 


1 Inenarrabilis labor. si 

2 Heuzey believed the descent to have been made in ne direction of the p 

of Skotina and Pandeleimone. The’ latter is hung, as it were, among the chestnut 
the Turkish fortress of Platamona, the ancient Henkin of Pichia’ 
8 Heuzey, Le Mont Olympe, pp. 75 et seg. 
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A strong rear-guard left on the heights had concealed from the 
detachment of Hippias this daring movement. Thus in ten days 
after he had taken command of the army Marcius had determined 
on his plan, collected his provisions, had fought twice on the moun- 
tain, and forced an entrance into Macedon; it is a splendid page . 
in military history. 

During these operations Perseus was at Dion with one half of 
his army; alarmed at the sight of the legions,’ he abandoned the 
strong position that he was occupying, and 
fell back upon Pydna, committing the un- 

pardonable fault of calling in the detach- 
_ ments that guarded the defiles. Marcius 
at once seized them, and made himself 
ne e. His communications being thus re- 
es ened, the consul advanced upon Dion; but the lack of provi- 
‘sions and the approach of winter stopped him: he ceased hostili- 
s, and boldly established his quarters in Pieria. Macedon had 
been entered. - 
t to be disturbed in the position he had taken, and at the 
e time to keep open his communications with Thessaly, whence 
he expected supplies, 
Marcius caused his 
lieutenants to capture 
the little forts that 
guarded the defile of 
ee Tempe, among others 
ri Phila. where Perseus 
ec cted a large amount of wheat. Finding himself too much 
{ t Dion, where the plain of Pieria begins to broaden, the 
n king concentrated his forces behind the Enipeus, which 
ts that i in his terror he sent a messenger to Pella and one to Thessalonika 
and throw his treasures into the sea. His situation was not so desperate as 


ds that, later, ashamed of his alarm, he caused the persons to disappear 
m this order, we may class the story with the rest that the Romans put 
s cruelty, avarice, and cowardice 
ee ee Reverse: IYANAION: an owl, to the left. 
h Lamia, right profile, with her hair on her shoulders. Reverse: 
kles, seated on a rock to the left; he holds his bow and quiver. 
eset sr ig an ceeng 39 ty on 
nude, kneeling to the right and drawing his bow; on the 
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in the winter offered an excellent line of defence. “ This torrent,” 
says Livy, ‘descends from a gorge in Olympos. A scanty stream 
in summer, the winter rains make it an impetuous torrent. It 
rushes over the huge rocks, and in the ravine into which it plunges, 
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carries the soil away with it and digs out a deep bed havimg 
high and precipitous banks.” The inhabitants call it “the Abyss” 
(Vythos), and it well deserves that name. 

News of these successes had just reached Rome, when Rhodian 
envoys, appearing in the Senate, declared that, ruined by this war, 
they were anxious to have it ended, and that if Rome or Perseus 
refused to cease fighting, they should decide what measures to 
adopt. towards whichever of the two adversaries opposed peace. 
The only reply made by the Senate was to order a decree to 
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be read setting free their subjects, the Lykians and Karians. 
Eumenes also, whose pride had been offended, had just left the 
Roman camp, and Prousias interposed as mediator. It was time 
to make an end of Macedon. The comitia raised to the consular 
office Paulus Aemilius, a man of antique virtue, a scholar, moreover, 
as all the patricians now were, and a friend of Greek art and 
civilization. Notwithstanding his sixty years, he displayed the ac- 
tivity of a young and prudent officer. He began by ordering an 
inspection of the fleet, the army, the position of the enemy and of 
the legions, the condition of the magazines, and the disposition of 
the aliiec. Gerthios deceived by a promise of three hundred talents, 
had finally sided with Maceaon ; Eumenes hat opened secret negotia- 
tions with Perseus; the Rhodians had almost openly espoused his 
cause; and the Macedonian fleet was supreme in the AXgxan Sea 
and among the Cyclades. But Perseus had just lost the support of 
twenty thousand Gauls, whom he had called from the banks of the 
Danube. He refused them the promised pay at a moment when he 
‘would have done well to double it to obtain their assistance, however 
dangerous that assistance might become after a joint victory. 
In accordance with this information, Paulus Aemilius made his 
With the army of Marcius he would attack Macedon in 
t, driving back the king as he advanced. Octavius with his 
eet would form the right wing, and after having swept the 
an Sea, would threaten the coasts and cause anxiety to the 
Anicius with two legions in Iliyria would form 
eft wing; he would crush Genthios, and fall back upon Mace- 
on af way of Dassaretia. Eighty thousand men at least were 
‘ to be engaged ;* and Licinius, the other consul, held an 
eady on the coast of the Adriatic, with which in case of 
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to give the watchword aloud, and it was sometimes overheard by 
the enemy; he ordered it to be given by the centurions to one 
another in a low tone. The advanced guards had been left to 
become weary, being under arms all day; he now changed them 
at sunrise and at noon, that there might be fresh guards always 
at the outposts. 

Perseus was encamped behind the Enipeus in the strong posi- 
tion that we have described. By a feigned attack, which was kept 
up for two days, the consul sought to retain him there while 
Scipio Nasica, with a picked corps, returned into the defile of 


BRONZE COIN.! BRONZE COIN.? DENARIUS.2 


Tempe, and, making a circuit around the mountain, arrived by the 
route of Pythion at the defile of Petra. The king had suspected 
this movement, and twelve thousand Macedonians barred the way. 
They were poor troops, the better soldiers having been retained 
in the phalanx facing Paulus Aemilius, — they were even not skil- 
ful in taking good positions, and Nasica easily defeated them; he pur- 
sued the fugitives, captured the fortress of Petra, which they made 
no attempt to defend, and came down into the plain of Katerini; 
whereupon Perseus, seeing himself between two foes, broke up his 
camp on the Enipeus, and retired to Pydna, northward of Katerini. 

A plain admirably suited to the phalanx extended in front of 
the city. Perseus, who could not without disgrace and danger re- 
treat farther, resolved to give battle here. In the night preceding 
the action, an eclipse of the moon alarmed the Macedonians; by 
order of Paulus Aemilius, the tribune Sulpicius Gallus explained to 
the legionaries the cause of this phenomenon (22 June, 68 B.c.).* 

1 Coin of Genthios, king of Illyria (177-168 B.c.). Head of Genthios, wearing the kausia, 
right profile. Reverse: BASIAEQS TENOIOY; a galley. 

2 Beardless head of Herakles, right profile, wearing the lion’s skin. Reverse: IEP [cews] 
in monogram; horseman stepping to the right; in the field, two mint-marks. (Bronze.) 

8 Perseus before Paulus Aemilius. Reverse of a denarius of the Aemilian family, 

4 This eclipse was not, as is often said, predicted the evening before, but explained on the 


following day (Cic., de Rep., i. 15). The great astronomer Hipparchos, a contemporary of 
Paulus Aemilius, could have predicted it, but not Gallus. 
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A few days earlier the army had suffered from thirst; the con- 
sul, observing the direction of the mountain ranges, had ordered 
the digging of wells, and water had been found in abundance. 
These circumstances led the soldiers to believe that their leader 
was inspired by the gods, and they called out loudly to be led to 
battle. But hemmed in as he 
was by the sea, by an army of 
forty-three thousand men, and 
by mountains which, in case of 
defeat, it would be impossible 
to cross, Paulus Aemilius would 
not incur the risk ; and it was 
only after he had made his 
camp a fortress that he decided 
to fight." The Macedonians 
attacked with fury. The plain 
glittered with weapons ; even 
the consul could not see with- Y ee: = 
pat a certain alarm those ser- YUIVVjwyy¥yw# Y// 
ried and impenetrable ranks, 
that moving wall bristling 
with pikes. He concealed his 
fears, and to inspire confi- 
dence in the troops allowed it 
to be noticed that he put on es 

neither helmet nor cuirass. Bemormemmengbastructioa. 
The phalanx at first overthrew = MAcrDoNIAN Tom IN PYDNA (RESTORATION 
all that opposed it ; but success rt aa 

leading the Macedonians on far beyond the place that Perseus had 
selected for them, the unevenness of the ground and some irregularity 
in marching made gaps in the ranks, into which the Romans flung 
themselves. From this moment it was as at Kynoskephalai, — the 


i 


7 


\\ 


1 According to Heuzey, Scipio Nasica, descending the valley of the Mavroneri, joined, the 
day before the battle, the consul, who came by the road from Spighi. Paulus Aemilius had 
established his camp in the higher part of the plain, between the Mavroneri and the Pelikas. 
On the latter river the engagement began, and the fugitives from the first line retreated to 
Mount Olokros ; but the battle swept northward, and ended near A1ani. (Op. cit., p. 152 et seq.) 

2 From L. Heuzey and Daumet, Mission archéol. de Macédoine, pl. 18. This tomb was 
concealed under a tumulus. On page 265 is represented the present condition of the facade 
of the tomb of Kourino. See also the map on p. 442. 
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phalanx, shaken, disunited, lost its strength ; instead of a combined 
attack there were a thousand petty encounters. The entire phalanx, 
twenty thousand men, were left upon the field, and the rivulet which 
traversed the plain ran red with blood for twenty-four hours. The 
Romans acknowledged the loss of no more 
than a hundred men, — but this is scarcely 
credible, — and they made eleven thou- 
sand prisoners. Pydna was sacked, and 
at the present day even its ruins have dis- 
appeared ; but as is fitting in such a place, 
tombs mark the site of the once flourish- 
ing city, and the memory of the day when 
Macedon fell, lingers vaguely in a legend, 
eraceful and yet terrible, which is related 
at Paleo-Kitros. In the region which cer- 
tainly was the scene of the principal en- 
gagement, lilies of a peculiar kind grow 
profusely ; the inhabitants call the place 
Louloudia, “the valley of flowers;” and 
they believe that these flowers sprang first 
from the human blood shed there in the 
great battle. 

Perseus fled to Pella. This capital, situ- 
ated on a height whose approaches are 
protected in summer as well as in win- ; 


| ter by impracticable marshes, was easily 
| defensible ; but the king had no army, 


ral discouragement. He was advised to 
withdraw into the mountainous provinces 
on the Thracian frontier, and to attempt a 
suerilla warfare; he made inquiries as to the disposition of the 


ene 


ce 


APOLLO.? 


d 
and the inhabitants yielded to the gene- : 


Bisaltai, and urged the citizens of Amphipolis to defend their ’ 
town, that he might keep for himself a seaport.2 But every- 
where he met with refusals and reproaches, and he received 


1 Marble statue of the former: Choiseul-Gouftier collection; now in the British Museum 
(from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, pl. iv.). 
2 These facts, related by Livy (xliv. 45), are inconsistent with the story of the king's 
cowardly despair after the battle. 
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mformation that one city after another had opened its gates without 
waiting to be attacked. Thus left alone, and without resources, 
he asked for peace, and while awaiting the consul’s reply took 
refuge with his family and his treasures in the sacred island of 
Samothrace. 

In his letter, Perseus had used the title of king, and Paulus 
Aemilius returned it unread; a second, in which the royal title 
was not employed, obtained for its sole reply that he must sur- 
render himself and his treasures. Upon this, Perseus endeavored 
to escape to Kotys in Thrace. But the fleet of the praetor Octa- 
vius guarded the island closely, and a Kretan who had promised 
to take the king in his vessel sailed without him as soon as he 
had received the money promised for this service. Finally, a traitor 
gave up to the praetor the younger children of Perseus, and he 
himself, with his eldest son, surrendered to the consul. Paulus 
Aemilius, touched by the king’s misfortunes, received him kindly,' 
welcomed him to his own table, and urged him to hope much 
from the clemency of the Roman people (168 B. c.). 

Even before the battle of Pydna, Anicius had besieged Gen- 
thios in Skodra, his capital, and had forced the king to surrender, 
thirty days sufficing for this conquest, which had not cost even a 
skirmish. 

While awaiting the arrival of the Senate’s commissioners, 
Paulus Aemilius made a journey through Greece to visit its 
places of interest. He went to Delphi, where he caused his own 
statue to be erected on the pedestal destined for that of Perseus ; 
he visited the cave of Trophonios, Chalkis, and the Euripos, with 
its peculiar tidal phenomena; Aulis, the rendezvous of Agamem- 
non’s thousand vessels; Athens, where he sacrificed to Athene, 
as at Delphi to Apollo; Corinth, still rich with all its treasures ; 
Sikyon, Argos, Epidauros with its temple of Asklepios; Mega- 
lopolis, the city of Epameinondas; Sparta and Olympia, — every- 
where calling out glorious memories and rendering homage to 
this Greece now so abased. At Olympia he seemed to himself 
in the presence of Jupiter, as he looked at the great statue of 
Pheidias, and he sacrificed with as much pomp as he would 


1 Perseus was held under so little restraint that on one occasion he was able to go more 
than a day’s journey from the Roman camp without his absence being noticed (Livy, xlv. 28). 
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have done in the Capitol at Rome. It was his desire to be 
victorious over the Greeks in magnificence also. “ He who can 
gain a battle,’ he said, “should be able to arrange a banquet 
or a festival.” He prepared 
at Amphipolis Greek and 
Roman games, which he an- 
nounced to the countries and 
kings of Asia, and to which 
he invited the most impor- 
tant men in Greece. There 
were gathered at this festi- 
val skilful actors and ath- 
letes and famous horses from 
all parts of the Greek world. 
Outside the lists were dis- 
played the statues and pic- 
tures, tapestries, vases of gold, 
silver, bronze, and ivory, and 
all the curiosities and works 
of art found in the palace 
of Perseus. The lances of 
the Macedonians were heaped 
together in a huge pile, which 
Paulus Aemilius set on fire, 
terminating the festival by 
the gloomy splendor of a con- 
flagration. This holocaust 
made known to Greece and 
to the world the destruction 
vita of the Macedonian empire, 
as the burning of the palace 
in Persepolis by Alexander, a century and a half earlier, had 
announced the destruction of the empire of Cyrus. 


2 Bronze discovered near Janina, in Epeiros, and now in the Museum of Tchinli kiosk, at 
Constantinople (from the Bull. de Corr. hellén., vol. ix., 1885, pl. xiv.). The god leaned with 
his left hand on the sceptre, and doubtless held in the right either the eagle or the thunderbolt. 
M. Collignon, who first published a representation of this statuette, believes it of not later date 


than the second century B. Cc. 


er an 
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Meanwhile the commissioners of the Senate had arrived. Paulus 
Aemilius conferred with them upon the fate of Macedon, and having 


HEAD OF A VICTORIOUS ATHLETE. 


summoned to Amphipolis, to appear before his tribunal in the 
presence of an immense crowd, ten of the principal men from each 


1 Bronze of the Glyptothek in Munich (No. 302 of the Description, by H. Brunn) ; from 
the Monuments de la Sculpture grecque et romaine, . . . published by Brunn and Bruckmann, 
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city, he declared to them the pleasure of the Roman people. He 
spoke in Latin, because it was fitting that the conqueror should 
use his own language in addressing the conquered; but the praetor 
Octavius repeated the words in Greek. The Macedonians were to 
be free, and to preserve their cities and annual magistrates, their 
territories and their laws, and would be required to pay to Rome 
only half the tribute they had been accustomed to pay their own 
kings; but Macedon, reduced to a Roman province and governed by 
a proconsul, was to be divided into four districts, the inhabitants of 
each being forbidden to contract marriage or to have any traffic 
with those of the other districts. Only the districts adjacent to the 
Barbarians were allowed to have an armed force. The inhabitants 
of the third district were to supply salt to the Dardanians at a — ‘ 
fixed price.' The friends and courtiers of the king, his military 
and naval officers of high rank, his governors of fortresses and 
cities, —in short, all who held office from him, — with their chil- 
dren, were to accompany the consul into Italy; and all these er 
he designated by name. He then gave the Macedonians a code of 
laws appropriate to their new situation, and in a each district intased 


selected from among the friendé of Rome, “lest the people show d 
cause the regulated ae which they owed to the Romans 
degenerate into license;”? after which he departed for Epe: 
while Anicius made the same arrangements in Illyria, where th 
number of districts was three, instead of four. the 

Macedon was too rich to be given up to the pillage of t 
soldiers, — only a few cities being thus abandoned to them, wh 
after the battle of Pydna, there had been hesitation as to op 


livraison ii., No. 8. The breast is modern, but the head is certainly antique, and of | a 
good epoch. The lips are gilded; the eyes were doubtless silver. 

1 Many cities which had favored the Romans were exempted from tribute ( 
xlv. 26). ‘ ¢ 


logue of Kavvadias), from the Monuments de la sculpture grecque et romaine, disp 
Pordre historique, publiés sous la direction de H. Brunn par F. Bruckmann, Municl 
livraison iii, No. 14. This is a remarkable replica of an original now lost, and the 
recalls that of the Aphrodite known as the Venus Genitrix. Cf. Frohner, Notice dela P 
antique du musée national du Louvre, No. 125 
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the gates. The consul had sought, moreover, to separate the cause 
of the king from that of the people; it was desired to seem hostile 
to Perseus only, and to take no spoils but from him,— thus to render 
insecure in advance all thrones not yet destroyed. Macedon and 
Illyria were spared, therefore; but the soldiers murmured, and 
Epeiros was given up to them. 

The policy of large bodies of men << W oN 

is often pitiless, because among Vy DR REN 
those who take joint action no | ipa a 
individual is personally respon- 
sible. The Epeirots had broken 
faith, and the Senate, to make a 
salutary impression upon its allies, 
proposed to treat them like deserters who had forfeited their lives: 
the punishment was limited, however, to selling them as slaves. 
But what severity this was towards an entire 
people! Paulus Aemilius wept, it is said, when 
he read the decree. Cohorts, sent into the sev- 
enty cities of Epeiros,’ had orders on the same 
day, at the same hour, to give them up to pil- 
lage and destroy their walls. The booty was 
so large that each foot-soldier, after having laid aside for the treas- 
ury the gold and silver, received two hundred denarii, and each 
trooper four hundred. A hundred and fifty thousand Kpeirots were 
sold as slaves. 

Paulus Aemilius then returned to Rome, sailing up the Tiber in 
the galley of Perseus, which was covered with the brazen shields 
of the phalanx. The triumphal procession lasted three days, so vast, 
was the amount of the spoils. On the first day the statues and 
pictures, on two hundred and fifty carts, were carried through the 
streets. On the second, a long train of wagons loaded with weapons, 
and three thousand men carrying seven hundred and fifty vases, 


COIN OF AMPHIPOLIS.! 


BRONZE COIN. 


1 Laurelled head of Janus bifrons (imitated from the coins of the Roman republic). 
Reverse : AM®IIIOAITON ; two centaurs, probably drawing the bow, and galloping away from 
~ each other. (Bronze.) 

2 Almost the whole country of the Molossians (Polybios, xxx. 9). Livy, in representing 
the Molossians as hostile to Perseus, must have mistaken them for some other Epeirot tribe. 

8 Coin of the Epeirots, in genere. Diademed head of Artemis, right profile; under the 
neck, a monogram of the mint. Reverse: AIIEIPQTAN; a spear-head; the whole in a laurel- 
wreath. 
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of which each contained three talents in coined silver, and other 
vases and cups remarkable for their size or their beauty of design. 
On the third day the soldiers carried coined gold in seventy-seven 
vases, three talents in each; four hundred gold wreaths, sent by 
the cities of Greece and Asia; a vase of ten talents weight, of 
gold and gems; and the ancestral gold cups of the Macedonian 
kings; lastly, the king’s chariot, on which lay his arms and his 
diadem. Then followed a multitude of captives, among them the 
children of Kotys and of Perseus, instructed by their tutors to 
hold out supplcating hands to the crowd as they moved along; 
lastly walked Perseus, clad in mourning attire, and like one by 
the greatness of his mis- 
fortunes bereft of reason. 
He had implored Pau- 
lus Aemilius to spare him 
this humiliation. “It is 
a thing which always 
has been, and still is in his own power,” the Roman answered 
harshly. Thrown into a dungeon in the city of Alba, Perseus had 
reason to know what this Roman clemency was which Paulus Aemi- 
linus had spoken of so proudly; and the year after the triumph, 
the king either starved himself to death or perished in conse- 
quence of the slow tortures which his jailers inflicted upon him. 
His eldest son, Philip, died before him; the second, to earn his 
living, followed the trade of a turner, and later, this heir of 
Alexander obtained the occupation of a recorder. 

Genthios, after having appeared in the triumph of the praetor 
Anicius, was imprisoned at Iguvium, among the Umbrian mountains. 

Even more sad was the destiny of the famous people who had 
conquered Greece and Asia. Never again did Macedon rise to the 
rank of a nation; and in the twenty centuries that have elapsed 
since that time history has never again mentioned her name. 


BRONZE COINS.! 


1 Royal Macedonian coins. 1. Macedonian shield ; in the centre, in high relief, a head 
of Herakles, three quarters to the left, wearing the lion’s skin. Reverse: BA|owWéos]; Mace- 
donian helmet. 2. Macedonian shield; in the centre, a gorgon’s head grimacing. Reverse: 
BA[owéas]; Macedonian helmet ; to the left, a caduceus. 
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II].—Enp or THE AcHAIAN LEAGUE; MACEDON AND GREECE 
REDUCED TO RomMAN PROVINCES. 


THE Roman people had as yet taken nothing except the forty- 
five millions poured into the treasury by Paulus Aemilius and the 
tributes imposed upon Macedon, which enabled the Senate to remit 
henceforth the tributum, or war-tax,— the 
only one at that time paid by the citizens ; 
but it had no need as yet to unite new 
territories to its empire for the purpose 
of extending its sway. Macedon had been 
seen to be the last bulwark of the world’s 
liberty, and now that it had fallen, all rushed to meet their 


DRACHMA.! 


approaching servitude, and foremost the kings. 

The Rhodians, who had wished to impose their mediation be- 
tween Rome and Perseus, were now afraid of war, although they 
had put to death the avowed partisans of Per- 
seus and had sent rich presents to Rome. The 
Senate despatched no army against them, but 
Lykia and Karia were definitively taken from 
them, and they were called allies, — whence the 
descent was easy to becoming subjects. They 


nevertheless erected in their principal temple a 
colossal statue to the Roman People ;? 
period Smyrna built a temple to the city of Rome. In the island 
of Lesbos, Antissa was razed to the ground for having furnished 
provisions to the fleet of Perseus. In Asia all the cities hastened 
to put to death those who had been partisans of the Macedonian 
king. 


BRONZE COIN.2 


at a later 


1 Coin of Rhodes. Head of the Sun, three quarters to the right, crowned with rays. 
Reverse: APISTOMAXOS, a magistrate’s name; a full-blown rose; at the right, the letter T; 
the whole surrounded by a beading. 

2 Reverse of a coin of Smyrna, with the effigy of Julia Domna. OEAC PQMHC 
CMYPNAION T NEQKO PON]. The goddess Rome, seated to the right on a throne; she is 
helmeted, and leans upon a spear with her left hand ; in the right she holds a little Victory 
extending a wreath to her. Her shield rests against the throne. 

8 Polybios, xxxi. 16. 
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In Greece there remained no free State except the Achaian 
League, — it also destined soon to perish. Philopoimen had not 
been able seriously to believe in its permanency. “I know,” he 
often said, “that a time will come when 
we shall all be the subjects of Rome,’ but I 
will delay it as long asI can. Aristainos, 
on the contrary, would anticipate it; for 
he sees the inevitable necessity, and he pre- 
fers to submit now rather than at some 
future time.” This policy of Aristainos, which Polybios calls wise,* 
Kallikrates followed, but solely in the interest of his own ambition, 
and with a disgusting cynicism of servility.* 

This took place several years before the Third Macedonian War. 
Perseus restored some hope to those who still were lovers of 
Greek independence, and the Achaians attempted at first to 
observe a strict neutrality. When, however, Marcius had forced 
the defiles of Olympos, Polybios hastened to offer him the assis- 
tance of an Achaian army.® The offer came too late; the Romans 
preferred to conquer alone, that they might not be embarrassed 
by gratitude. Polybios himself, as has been said, was of the 
number of the thousand Achaians sent to live in Italy, and he 
would have had assigned him a residence in some obscure town, 
far from his books and the great affairs he loved so well to study, 
had not the two sons of Paulus Aemilius made themselves respon- 
sible for him to the praetor. 

During the seventeen years that this exile eet in respect 
to which the Senate would never render any explanation, Kalli- 


COIN OF ANTISSA.2 


1 Livy also represents Lykortas as saying to Appius, “I know that we are here as slaves 
endeavoring to excuse ourselves to our masters ” (xxxix. 37). 

2 Beardless diademed head (Arion or Sappho °), right profile. Reverse: ANTIS[caior] ; 
bearded head of the Tyrrhenian Dionysos, wearing a high tiara, right profile. In the field, 
an indistinct monogram. 

8 Book xxv. 8. Polybios and his father, Lykortas, were, however, the leaders of the 
party opposed to the Romans, During the war against Perseus they narrowly escaped being 
accused by the Roman commissioners, and after the battle of Pydna, Polybios was sent into 
Italy. But seeing Greece so feeble and so divided, for two centuries covered with blood and 
desolation and deprived of true liberty, Polybios resigned himself to having the country calm 
and prosperous under that Roman sway which left to the cities so much liberty in their own 
affairs. We must, indeed, feel a certain confidence in the good sense and the impartiality of 
the friend of Philopoimen. 

4 See above, p. 415. 

5 Polybios, xxviii. 10 et seq. 
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krates remained at the head of the Achaian government. His 


administration was much more advantageous to Rome than that 


of a proconsul would have been. To leave to conquered countries 
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DIADOUMENOS OF SMYRNA.! 


or to those under Roman influence their national chiefs, to govern 
through native rulers as the English do in India, was one of the 


1 Figurine of terra-cotta (height, 295 millim.) discovered at Smyrna (from the Journal of 
Tlellenic Studies, pl. 1xi.). It is interesting to compare this statuette with the Diadoumenos of 
Vaison (Vol. II. p. 457) and the Farnese Diadoumenos, both now in the British Museum. 
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wisest methods employed by Roman statesmanship. Content with 
this semblance of freedom, with these municipal liberties that har- 
monize so well with political despotism, the people fell, without 
noise or disturbance, into a subject condition, and the Senate 
found them docile when the occasion came for the curb or the 
spur. Thus, unconsciously to herself, Greece was ready to become, 
like so many of the Italian cities, a possession of Rome, when, at 
the death of Kallikrates, Polybios, supported by Scipio Aemilianus, 
solicited the return of the Achaian exiles, of whom there were only 
three hundred left. The Senate hesitated. Cato was indignant 
that there should be so much deliberation about such a trifle; 
contempt made him humane. ; 
“The question is only,” he 
said, “‘ whether a few decrepit 
Greeks shall be buried by their 
own gravediggers or by ours.” 
They were allowed to return 
home (150 8. c.).!. In the case 
of some of these exiles, how- 
ever, age had neither chilled their ardor nor appeased their resent- 
ment. Diaios, Kritolaos, and Damokreitos returned to their native 
land with rancor in their hearts, and by their imprudent daring 
precipitated her destruction. 

Circumstances appeared favorable, it is true. An adventurer, 
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TETRADRACHM.2 


Andriskos by name, giving himself out to be an illegitimate son 
of Perseus, laid claim to his father’s kingdom (152 B.c.). Repulsed 
by the Macedonians in a first attempt, he had taken refuge with 
Demetrios, the king of Syria who had given him up to the 


Romans. They, contrary to their custom, had kept him insecurely ; 
he had escaped, recruited an army in Thrace, and now, claiming 


1 Polybios would have asked from the Senate the restoration of the honors and offices ‘ 
they had enjoyed before their exile, Cato, whom he sounded on this subject, replied: “It 
seems to me, Polybios, that you are not like Odysseus; having made your escape from the cave 
of Polyphemos, you think of returning to look for your hat and belt left behind” (Plut., 
Cato, 9). } a 

2 Diademed head of Demetrios I., king of Syria, right profile; laurel-wreath. Reverse: 
BASIAE2S AHMHTPIOY SQTHPOS; Fortune, seated to the left, on a throne; she holds a 
wand and a cornucopia filled with fruits; in the field, the monogram of the mint at Antioch 
(ANT), and that of a mint-master in the exergue; the date AZP (= the year 161 of the — 
Seleukid era). 
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to be that Philip, the adopted son of Perseus, who perished in cap- 
tivity at Alba, he instigated a revolt in Macedon and occupied a 
part of Thessaly. Scipio Nasica drove him thence (149 B.c.); but 
he returned, defeated and killed the praetor Juventius, and made 
alliance with the Carthaginians, who were just entering on their 
third war with Rome. The affair began to take a serious aspect. 
Rome was fighting at the moment in Spain and in Africa; there 
was reason to fear the movement might spread throughout Greece 
and into Asia. A consular army was given to the praetor Metel- 
lus, who gained a new victory at Pydna and carried Andriskos a 
prisoner to Rome (148 B. ¢.). 

A year had sufficed to put an end to this war, not really a very 
serious one, which, however, some years later (142 B.c.), a second 


COINS OF MACEDON, IN GENERE.} 


impostor vainly tried to renew. The Senate, believing these States, 
conquered fifty years before, and since then held in a network of 
intrigues, to be at last ripe for servitude, now reduced Macedon to 
a province (146 B.C.). 

The new province extended from Thrace to the Adriatic, where 
the two flourishing cities of Apollonia and Dyrrachium served it 
as seaports and connecting links with Italy. Its. tax remained, as 
before, a hundred talents, —half as much as the Macedonian kings 
had received, — and this was levied by the country itself. The cities 
preserved their municipal liberties, and instead of the civil and the 
foreign wars that had so long desolated it, there was now to be, 
during the next four centuries, a peace and prosperity disturbed only, 
at rare intervals, by the exactions of some Roman proconsul. 


1 1. Head of the youthful Pan, right profile; he is horned and has the crook on his shoul- 
der. Reverse: two he-goats couchant, to the right; in the field a monogram, — probably that 
of Bottiaia; the whole in a wreath of oak-leaves. (Bronze.) 2. Beardless head of Herakles, 
wearing the lion’s skin, right profile. Reverse: MAKEAONOQN; horseman stepping to the 
right, with the right hand lifted; in the field a star and the monogram of the city of Bottiaia. 


(Bronze.) 
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The army of Metellus Macedonicus was still encamped on the 
scene of its victories, when one of the Achaian exiles who had 
returned into the Peloponnesos, Diaios, was elected strategos. 
During his magistracy the endless quarrel between Sparta and 
the league, for a time pacified, broke out anew, owing to the 
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8. Coin of Kranioi (Kephallenia), _ 4. Coin of Kranioi (Kephallenia). 


COINS OF THE ISLANDS OF THE CORINTHIAN GULF,} 


secret intrigues of Rome. Sparta again made an attempt to with 
draw from the alliance. Immediately the Achaians took up arms; 
but Roman commissioners arrived, bringing a_ senatus-consul “m 
which detached. from the league Sparta, Argo 
and Orchomenos, —the first two as of Dorian : 
the third as Trojan; all, consequently, foreign + 
the other members of the confederation. On bh 
ing this decree, Diaios roused the populatio 
Corinth: the Spartans found in the city were 
sacred, and the Roman envoys escaped the 
fate only by a hasty flight. This people, who during forty years 
trembled before Rome, recovered at last some courage from the v 
excess of their humiliation ; they induced Chalkis and the Bo 
to share in their resentment; and when Metellus came down > 


BRONZE COIN. 


1 1. Head of Aphrodite, left profile. Reverse: Z; fore-part of Pegasos gallopin 
left. (Silver.) 2. Head of Pallas, front face, wearing a helmet with a triple aigrette. 
SAMAION; ram, to the right. (Silver.) 3. Head of the Gorgon, front face. Reve : 
[vier], among three T’s, united at their base. The three T’s signify tritartemorion. _ 
4. Helmet to the right. Reverse: K, in an incused square. (Bronze.) The 
Zakynthos and Kephallenia command the Gulf of Corinth. 

2 Reverse of a bronze coin with the effigy of Septimius Severus. View of th 
thos, surmounted by the temple of the armed Aphrodite ; at the foot of the hill, 
the nymph Peirene. In the field, at the left, an olive-tree. Legend: CLI 
Laus Julia Corinthus). 
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Macedon with his legions the confederates advanced to meet him at 
Scarpheia in Lokris (146 B.c.). This army was cut to pieces; but 
by calling out every man, even the slaves, and taking the money of 
the rich and the women’s jewels, Diaios collected a force of fourteen 
thousand men, and completed his preparations for defence: posted at 
the entrance of the isthmus of Corinth, he awaited the new consul, 
Mummius. On the adjacent heights the women and children had 
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RESTORED PLAN OF THE ALTIS (OLYMPIA). 


collected in crowds to see their husbands and fathers conquer or die. 
They died; Corinth, abandoned by Athens, was taken without resis- 
tance; and to terrify the Greeks by a savage execution, the consul 
caused the men to be put to the sword, the women and children 
sold into slavery, and he then gave the city up to pillage and the 
flames." Thebes, Chalkis, and the territory of the three cities were 
united to the public domain of the Roman people. The Achaian 
and the Boiotian leagues were dissolved; all the cities which had 


1 Cf. Strabo, viii. 381; Livy, Epit., 52. 
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taken part in the struggle were dismantled, disarmed, and subjected 
to tribute; and the Senate then established an oligarchical govern- 


ment, which could be more easily controlled than a popular assembly.’ 


orn 


BUST OF A ROMAN (SECOND CENTURY B. C.).? 


The sacred domains, Delphi and Olympia, in Elis, retained their 
privileges; but the credit of these gods, who were unable to save their 
people, was diminished, and grass soon grew in their courts. 


1 Pausanias, vii. 16. Athens and a few other cities were not subjected to tribute. 

2 Marble in the Glyptothek of Munich (No. 172 of Brunn’s Description) ; from the Monu- 
ments de la Sculpture grecque et romaine . .. , published by Brunn and Bruckmann, livr. ii., 
No. 10. The name of Antiochos Soter, piaposel by Wolters (Archdol. Zeitung, 1884, pp. 157 
et seq.) cannot be accepted. 
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Yet another people struck from the list of nations! Thus the 
Greeks, by the hand of Rome, ended their national existence, and 
had not even the right to accuse fortune of causing their down- 
fall. It isa hard thing to say, and 
especially hard for us Frenchmen, 
but those who are in the wrong 
(not to say that the victors are 
always in the right) are most 
frequently those who are con- 
quered. If we recall the picture 
which has been drawn of Greece 
before the Romans set foot there, 
we shall see that this people with 
their own hands dug their grave. 
He who cannot govern himself 
must be governed, —he who has 
no foresight, be exposed to all 
accidents: such is the universal 
law. Anarchy justly made slaves 
of those whom, in their better 
days, patriotism and discipline 
had made strong and famous. 

In fact this degenerate people 
did not deserve to have Rome 
employ so much prudence in 
bringing them insensibly under 
her sway. As if the Senate had 
always in mind the old deeds of 
Greece, and feared that if matters were in the least precipitated, 
some noble desperation might renew the laurels of Marathon and 
Plataia, a half-century had been spent in making ready to act and 
speak imperatively. At the close of the war with the Ilyrians it 
had been explained to the Greeks that the legions had crossed the 
Adriatic for no other purpose than to deliver them from these pirates; 


HERE.! 


1 Figurine of terra-cotta discovered in the necropolis of Myrina, and now in the Louvre 
(No. 196 of the Catalogue); from La nécropole de Myrina, part ii. pl. xxviii. No. 2. -Cf, ibid., 
p- 391. The goddess wears a high diadem, and the right arm evidently rested on a sceptre. 
«The type is that of many statues of the same goddess, of which the most celebrated is that of 
the Barberini Juno.” 
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later, in the struggle with Macedon, the Senate had professed to 
fight for the sake of Greek independence. After the battle of 
Kynoskephalai, Flamininus had quietly transformed this friendship 
of the earlier days into a protectorate; and it was only after all the 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE TEMPLE ERECTED BY MUMMIUS TO HERCULES VICTOR.? 


strength of Macedon, of Asia, and of Africa had been destroyed 
that Mummius made the protectorate a domination. Even then 
Greece was not formally reduced to a province.” Her great name 


1 Fac-simile of the inscription on the temple of the Victorious Hercules, from Ritschl, 
Priscae latinitatis monumenta epigraphica, tab. li. A. (Cf. Corp. inser. Latin., i. 541; Wilmanns, 
Exempla inscript. Latin., vol. i. No. 27a). It reads thus : — 

L. MUMMIUS L. F. COS. 
DUCTU AUSPICIO IMPERIOQUE EIUS ACHAIA CAPTA 
CORINTO DELETO [sic] ROMAM REDIEIT TRIUMPHANS. 
OB HASCE RES BENE GESTAS QUOD IS IN BELLO VOVERAT 
HANC AEDEM ET SIGNA HERCULIS VICTORIS 

IMPERATOR DEDICAT. 


2 Tt is not certain that there were proconsuls in Achaia before the battle of Actium; but 2 
the Roman governor of Macedon was supreme over all Greece. 
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still impressed men’s minds. Moreover, the more famous cities, nota- 
bly Athens and Sparta, had remained neutral in the war upon which 
the Achaians had entered; and even many of the league had been 
lukewarm in the strife. “If we had not been quickly ruined,’ 
they said, “we could not have been saved.’* They indicated by 
this that a stubborn resistance would have rendered the Romans im- 
placable, while an easy victory had disarmed their anger. Indeed, 
after the first executions, the authors of the war, with their 
accomplices, having been punished in a manner to take away all 
desire of renewing it, the Greeks were treated like a conquered 
people whose good-will Rome desired to obtain. They did indeed 
lose their liberty, but they preserved its semblance, — retaining 
their own laws, magistrates, elections, and even their leagues, 
which a few years later the Senate permitted them to re-form. 
There was no Roman garrison in any city, no proconsul in the 
land. Only, in remote Macedon, a Roman governor listened to 
every sound, watched every movement, ready to descend upon 
Hellas with his cohorts, and to renew by some rigorous measure the 
terror that the destruction of Corinth had caused. The only right 
which Rome took from the Greeks was that of devastating their 
own country by a perpetual succession of internecine wars. 

Metellus had carried off from Pella twenty-five bronze statues 
which had been made by Lysippos at Alexander’s order, to com- 
memorate the Macedonian guards who perished at the battle of the 
Granikos. These the consul placed in front of two temples which 
he built to Jupiter and Juno, — the first marble edifices ever erected 
in Rome. After the construction of these temples there remained 
from the consul’s share of the booty enough for him to build also 
a magnificent portico. 

Mummius was a Roman of the old school; he had preserved 
all the early rusticity, and took no pleasure in the refinements 
of Greece. In obedience to custom far more than from any taste 
for works of art, he removed from Corinth, before the pillage and 
the fire, the statues, vases,” pictures, and carvings; and all that 

1 Polybios, xl. 5, 12. 

2 The bronze of Corinth was famous, but we have no specimens of it. On the other hand, 
a great quantity of Corinthian painted vases are left to us, which were renowned throughout 
the whole Greek world. It is possible that Mummius carried some of these to Rome, for they 


were highly valued in Italy. 
VOL. IVv-— 30 
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he could not sell to the king of Pergamon’ he sent to Rome, 
where these spoils of war .served to decorate the temples and 
public squares. For himself he kept nothing, and remained poor, 
so that the State was obliged to give a dowry to his daughters. 
He had no idea whatever that he had committed a crime in 
destroying the most beautiful city of Greece 
after a capture made without risk, and 
hence without glory. He supposed himself 
to have accomplished a memorable exploit, 
and in his consular inscription, which has 
been discovered, are to be read these words, 
in which he indicates the chief honor of 
his consulship: deleto Corintho. This bar- 
barian was quite right in erecting, after 
his victory, a temple to the god of brute 
strength, — Hercules Victor. 

As to the originators of the Achaian war, 
one, Kritolaos, had disappeared at Skar- 
pheia; the other, Diaios, sought, by his 
own hand, the death which he did not find 
upon the battle-field. From the isthmus 
he fled to Megalopolis, where he put to 
death his wife and children, set fire to 
his house, and himself took poison. In 
instigating an entirely hopeless struggle, 
these men had occasioned many woes to 
their country; but they fell with and for 
her. Devotion makes imprudence pardon- 
able, and we are better satisfied that Greece should end thus on 
a field of battle, than in the lethargic sleep of so many others 
of the victims of Rome. For nations as for individuals, it is 
well to know how to die nobly. The Achaians, left alone amid — 


TERRA-COTTA.? 


1 This king offered six hundred thousand sesterces for a painting by Aristeides of Thebes, 
his Dionysos (Strabo, viii. 881; Pliny, Hist. nat., xxxv. 8). 

2 Figurine in the Museum of the Archeological Society of Athens, from J. Martha, Cata- 
logue des figurines en terre cuite du musée de la Société archéologique d’ Athenes, No. 498, p. 97, 
pl. viii. An ephebos, standing, with hair puffed out around the face; on the left hand he 
holds a hare; a white mantle with blue border is hanging from his arms. This type of fune- 
real monument is one most frequently found in Opountian Lokris. Cf. Martha, op. cit., pp. 95 
-99, and x of the Introduction; P. Girard, De Locris Opuntiis, p. 96. 
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the general destruction of the Greek States, owed this final sac- 
rifice to the ancient glory of Hellas. 

Politically, Greece is now dead. In the Agora there will 
be no more stormy debates or sentences of exile against those 
defeated; in Peiraieus no more galleys crowded with troops ; 
in the Parthenon no more songs of victory; in the Kerameikos 
no more eulogies over the dead: Rome requires peace. And 
yet a remnant of Greek genius still lives. While it is true 
that the impulse given by the great men of preceding ages 
has become feeble and almost ceased, yet everywhere rhetori- 
cians are discussing, grammarians are making subtle distinctions, 
philosophers are disputing, and it is to Athens that the most 
illustrious Romans come to complete or to correct their educa- 
tion: one of them, a friend of Cicero, thence takes the name of 
Atticus. Pergamon founds a new school of sculpture ; Rhodes 
claims to teach the secrets of eloquence; Alexandria is a work- 
shop where poetry is made; and the cities of the Asiatic coast 
are filled with artisans who, for so much ready money, make 
copies of all the consecrated masterpieces to decorate the villas 
of the proconsuls. By the science, the art, and the philosophy of 
the earlier time Greece is about to conquer the West, on which 
in the days of her power her genius left absolutely no impress ; 
and it is there that she reigns forever. 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 


But this second life of Greece, this action upon Rome, belong 
to the history of the new capital of the world. There it has 
already been related, and to those pages the reader is referred." 


1 See History of Rome, chapter xxxv., “ Hellenism at Rome.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SICILY. 


I.—Enp oF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE ITALIOT GREEKS; THE 
Exprr Drionysios. 


ELLENISM, carried by Alexander to Babylon, by the Seleukid 
kings to Syria, by the Ptolemies into their new capital, 
quickly smothered the ancient civilizations of the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Nile. Thanks to this Greek influence, however, 
Asia Minor and Egypt were soon covered with new cities, or those 
of ancient date were exhumed from their ruins, some of them 
taking their place among the most celebrated in the world, —as 
Smyrna, Ephesos, Miletos, Seleukia, Antioch, Pergamon, and Alex- 
andria. The Greeks 
here continued, in art 
and science, as dis- 
ciples of the old mas- 
ters, the work of the 
mother-country ; but 
they did not create a 
new Hellas. Commerce, industry, luxury, and especially effemi- 
nacy and pleasure, prevailed in these cities; but during two or 
three hundred years nothing strong or renowned came from them, 
except in geography, mathematics, and astronomy ;? and all this 


COINS OF KYRENE.} 


1 1, Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: KY; bridled horse, galloping to 
the right; in the field, a starandacrab. (Bronze.) 2. Diademed head of Artemis, right pro- 
file, with the quiver on her shoulder. Legend: AAM@Q (first letters of a magistrate’s name) 
and KYPA[vaiov]. Reverse: a Victory flying to the right; she holds a wreath in the left hand, 
and fillets floating from the right. (Bronze.) 

2 Strabo and his great work on geography, Archimedes, Apollonios of Perga, and Euclid, 
whose Elements are still used as a text-book in geometry ; Eratosthenes, who measured the 
earth; Aristarchos, who understood its revolution around the sun; Hipparchos, the greatest of 
ancient astronomers, ete. 


j 
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prosperity, of which Rome later became the heir, was not worth 
to the world a few days of Athenian life in the time of Perikles.! 

Nor is anything more to be said of the Greeks of Kyrene, of 
Marseilles (Massalia), of the Pontic shore of the Bosporos, whose 
life lay outside the great Hellenic current; although at Kyrene 
may yet be seen remains of Hellenic architecture, and the treasures, 
vases, and jewels discovered in the ancient kingdom of the Bos- 
poros? show that in these remote regions Greek life shone with 


COINS OF MARSEILLES.? 


great brilliancy. Neither do the Greeks of Italy require any special 
attention. We have seen that many colonies from Chalkis, Megara, 
and even Sparta* established themselves here; but their obscure 
history is closely blended with that of the native inhabitants, and 
their fall under the hand of Rome was coincident with that of the 
Italiot populations of this region. The expedition of Alexander 
the Molossian into Lucania (326 B.c.), and that of Pyrrhos, who 
failed to gain in Italy his battle of Arbela, have been briefly noted.’ 
Searcely had the defeated king quitted Tarentum when the Romans 
entered it (272 B.c.); Brundusium was occupied; Cumz had long 
been under the power of Rome; and Rhegion had received a gar- 
rison of legionaries. All Magna Grecia, therefore, together with 


«1 See above, p. 210. 

2 Some of these jewels are represented in this work, Vol. II. pp. 128, 177, 589, and in 
the History of Rome, ii. 663, iii. 118, 120, 148, iv. 23, vii. 241. The vase of gilded silver which 
makes the frontispiece of this volume (Section II.) was found in the tomb of a Scythian king. 

21. AAKYAON ; youthful head, the forehead horned, of the Genius of the Lakydon (the 
port of Marseilles). Reverse: a wheel with four spokes. (Silver.) 2. Laurelled head of 
Apollo, left profile; behind, an amphora, Reverse: MASSAAIHTON; a bull, threatening with 
his horns, to the right; in the field, an amphora.. (Bronze.) 3. Bust of Artemis, right pro- 
file, diademed and carrying on her shoulder the bow and quiver. Reverse: MASZAAIHTON ; 
lion to the right; in the field, two mint-marks. (Silver.) 

4 See, in this work, Vol. II. pp. 140-153, and 294-296; and in the History of Rome, 
vol. i. passim. 

5 See above, p. 310, and History of Rome, vol. i. chapter xvi. 
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the rest of peninsular Italy, was at the feet of the Senate. From 
Brundusium the Romans kept watch upon Greece, whither the 
piracies of the Illyrians soon were to call their consuls ; and from 
Rhegion they beheld, across the strait of Messina, the fruitful island 
(Sikelia) whose possession would give them the control of the 
Mediterranean. 

But there lay Syracuse (Syrakousai), a powerful city; and we 
must not pass unnoticed the savage grandeur and the gloomy figures 
of the elder and the 
younger Dionysios 
and of Agathokles. 
These tyrants mani- 
fested all the energy 
of the Hellenic race, 
— jin this case, how- 
ever, for evil. A brief summary of their history will be given, 
although it can scarcely be regarded as connected with that of 
Greece Proper. 

The disastrous issue of the Athenian expedition into Sicily had 
set the seal to the power of Syracuse.? This victory had still another 
effect: as at Athens after the battle of Salamis, the people now 
desired a more democratic form of government. A constitution of 
a democratic nature was prepared by Diokles; but we have no exact 
information concerning it.2 The fact that this constitution substi- 
tuted for election designation by lot to civil offices, shows its popular 
character. According to Diodoros, Diokles was much occupied with 
civic laws, and was able skilfully to proportion the penalty to the 
crime. His death, if we knew no more of him than that, would 
entitle him to lasting honors. In order to place the popular assem- 
blies beyond all danger of military violence, he forbade the citizens, 


COINS OF PANTIKAPAION.! 


1 1. Head of bearded Pan, left profile; he is horned and wears a wreath of ivy-leaves. 
Reverse: AN[ttxaravar@v]; griffin to the left, with lifted paw, holding a javelin in his mouth; 
under his feet, an ear of wheat, emblem of the commerce of Pantikapaion; in the field, a mono- 
gram of a magistrate’s name. (Gold.) 2. Head of Pan, to the left, three quarters front, 
having little horns and horse’s ears. Reverse: IIAN; bull’s head to the left. (Silver.) Coins 
of Pantikapaion, capital of the kingdom of the Bosporos. 

2 Diodoros and Justin are the principal authorities here. Diodoros, having had the oppor- 
tunity to examine, not only the works of Ephoros and Timaios, but those of Philistos, the friend 
of Dionysios, deserves for this period more confidence than we usually can give him. 

8 Aristotle (Politics, v. 3, 6) says that it was democratic in character: 6 Sqpos .. « €x 
trodtrelas els Snuoxpariav pereBadev. 
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under pain of death, to attend them wearing arms. On one occasion, 
having just returned from some campaign, he heard a tumult in the 
assembly and hastened thither to appease it, unmindful of the fact 
that he was still wearing his sword. His enemies upon this re- 
proached him with violating his own law. “Not so,” he rejoined, 
“T enforce it;’’ and he plunged the weapon into his heart. The 
Syracusans built a temple in his honor, and most of the Sicilian 
cities adopted his laws. In another part of his work, however, 
Diodoros! attributes this act to Charondas, which leads us to 
suppose that it 1s not authentic as to either. 

The triumph of the popular party was complete in 407 B. c., when 
the leader of the opposite faction, Hermokrates, who had been exiled 
on account of the disaster of Kyzikos, per- 
ished in one of his attempts to return to his 
native land.2 But from the rule of dema- 
gogues was soon to follow its too frequent 
result, — tyranny, — occasion arising from 
the dangers into which a new and frightful war plunged Syracuse. 

Sicily was like a ship equally laden at prow and stern. On 
its eastern shore Syracuse was extremely important, and Carthage 
had set foot on the western coast. Commerce gave the two cities 
rival interests; and when they extended their sway into the in- 
terior, they came into violent collision. The great battle of Himera, 
in 480 B.c.,* will be remembered, when Carthage sought to do in 
Sicily what Xerxes had attempted in Greece. Rendered cautious 
after the battle of Salamis by the naval power of Athens, the Car- 
thaginians had made no attempt for seventy years to crease their 
possessions in Sicily. The disaster of Nikias restored their confi- 
dence, and in 410 B.c. they responded to the appeal of Segesta. 
The assistance of the Athenians had not been of service to this 
people, and they greatly feared the vengeance of Syracuse and of 
Selinous, a powerful Greek city of the southern coast, whose terri- 
tory extended northward to that of Segesta. Hannibal, the grand- 


COIN OF TARENTUM.® 


Ex. 19. 

2 See Vol. III. p. 347. 

8 Woman’s head, surrounded by three dolphins and the legend TAPA. On the reverse, a 
youth on horseback, crowned by a Victory. (Gold stater of Tarentum; the Greek name of 
the city, TAPAS, is on the exergue of the reverse.) 

# Vol. II. p. 300. 
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son of that Hamilcar who had been conquered and killed by Gelon 
at Himera, landed in the island with a few mercenaries. In order 
to take away from the Syracusans all pretext for displeasure, he 
began by proposing that they should arbitrate between Segesta and 
Selinous; but he at the same time took possession of the former city, 
and the following year surrounded the latter with an army num- 
bering, according to some authorities, not less than two hundred 
thousand men. Notwithstanding a desperate resistance, the besiegers 


BRONZE COIN. COIN OF SEGESTA.? 


7 
iP 


were able to break down the walls, and a detachment of Iberi wns 
effected an entrance; all the inhabitants were slain, and Hannibal — 
then razed the city to the ground. The war thus at once assume 
the character of atrocity which marked its whole course. Havin 


another on the north, that he might extend the Carthaginian sw 
equally on both shores of the island. He besieged Himera anc 
took it, notwithstanding the brave defence of the inhabitants, m 

of whom were ‘able to make their escape before the final assa 
He found, however, three thousand men within the walls, wl 
he rescued from the hands of the soldiers, but only that he m 


1 Coin of Adranon. Head of Sicily (Sikelia), left profile, with a myrtle-wrea 
hair. Reverse: a lyre. This coin, of uncertain origin, was perhaps struck upon a co 
Syracuse (Catalogue of the British Museum, Sicily, p. 4). : = 

2 ETESTAION ; head of Segesta, diademed, right profile. Reverse: ETE2TAIL¢ 
to the right; behind, three wheat-ears. (Silver.) [The name is always written by 
and other contemporary Greek writers “Egesta;” and it has been frequently asse 
_ was changed by the Romans to Segesta, for the purpose of avoiding the ill-omen of — 
Egesta in Latin. See Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, p. 948. — Ep.) 

Notre. — The view represented on the opposite page is from a photograph 
the higher part of the city of Messina, and includes the harbor, the strait, and 
coast of southern Italy. 
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city he left not one stone upon another, and the ruins made by 
him may still be seen (409 B.c.). é 

Encouraged by these successes, Carthage resolved to give still 
greater proportions to the struggle; but she was not able again 
to gather a strong army until she had levied mercenaries in Spain, 


in the Balearic Islands, in Mauretania and Numidia, in Campania, 
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RUINS OF THE THEATRE OF SEGESTA.? 


and, in short, wherever this traffic in courage was carried on. 
Hannibal and Himilcon were placed at their head. On the other 
side, Syracuse sought aid from the Greeks of Italy and of the 
Peloponnesos, and strove to bring the Sicilians to share in her 
cause. 

The fall of Selinous had exposed Agrigentum to attack. The 
Carthaginians, with a hundred and twenty thousand men, advanced 


1 From a photograph. The theatre is of the Greek epoch. It faces towards the north, 
and the spectators had a view of the sea. 
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upon this city,’ one of the richest in the Greek world, but also one 
of the most effeminate. Its vineyards and olive-groves furnished 
material for an extensive commerce; its manufacture of vases 
rivalled that of Athens; and its two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
its public buildings, its temple of Olympian Zeus, the largest in 
Sicily, its artificial lake, 4,247 feet in circumference (where flocks 
of swans were kept), and the garments of gold and silver worn by 
the principal citizens, attested its wealth. But in ancient times 


COINS OF CARTHAGE.2 


effeminacy followed close upon wealth. In Agrigentum habits of 
military discipline —the only protection of these cities so constantly 
endangered — were now lost. The city was therefore obliged to 
engage mercenaries, and the Spartan Dexippos, with the Campa- 
nians who had served Carthage in the preceding war, took service 
with it. 

The siege had numerous vicissitudes. Hannibal had demolished 
the tombs to procure materials for immense mounds, and the pesti- 
lence which broke out in his army, to which he himself fell a victim, 
seemed an expression of divine displeasure. Himilcon, his successor, 


1 It is impossible to certify to the accuracy of this statement or of those that follow. It 
is the custom.of historians to exaggerate enormously the number of men composing the ancient 
armies, without ever considering how it would be possible to feed such numbers. 

2 1. Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, right profile; she wears a broad neck- 
lace: in front, two dolphins; behind, the symbol of the Punic triad. Reverse: a horse, in 
front of a palm-tree; beneath, a flower, and in the field a star. (Silver.) 2. Head of Deme- 
ter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile. Reverse: a horse, to the right; above, the solar. 
globe; in the field, the Pheenician letter ain. (Bronze.) 

Notr. — From photographs. The sarcophagus is in the Museum of Girgenti. 

I. Front. Hippolytos, surrounded by his companions and his hunting-dogs, is indiffer- 
ent to the messages of Phaidra. , 
Il. Right end. Phaidra, seated among her women, is dying of love. 
III. Death of Hippolytos. 
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sacrificed a boy to Kronos, by way of expiation, and threw into the 
sea several animals as an offering to Poseidon. Notwithstanding 
this, a corps of forty thousand Iberians and Campanians were de- 
feated completely by the Syracusan Daphneios. The Agrigentines 
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PLAN OF AGRIGENTUM. 


were already anticipating a successful issue to the struggle, and 
although they were beginning to suffer from want, looked forward 
to the arrival of a large convoy of wheat. But the convoy fell into 
the enemy’s hands, and at the same time Himilcon induced their 
mercenaries to abandon them. There was nothing left for the inhab- 
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itants but to await death in their city, or to escape as the people of 
Himera had done. They fled to Gela by night; Agrigentum was 
sacked, and of so much wealth nothing was left but ruins (406 B. c.). 
This event struck terror in Syracuse. An assembly was called 
together, but no one dared to offer a suggestion. Then appeared 
Dionysios, a man of obscure ori- 
gin, the son of an ass-driver, and 
himself a clerk in a public office. 
He had joined the party of Hermo- 
krates, who, having been banished 
from Syracuse, had repeatedly at- 


tempted to return in arms, and he 
had attracted attention by numer- 


SILVER COIN. 


ous displays of courage. His resolution and his daring had made 
him influential, and when he stood up and accused of treason the 
generals who had been sent to the aid of Agrigen- 
tum, his words caused such an excitement that the 
magistrates punished him for disturbing the public 
peace. His friend, the rich Philistos, at once paid 
the fine, and declared that if Dionysios should be 
again fined he would again pay for him. Dionysios 
therefore continued his harangue, and the people, 
forthwith proceeding to a new election, placed him in the number 


BRONZE COIN.” 


of the generals. 

Thus he becomes colleague of the men to whom he has 
imputed the crime of accepting bribes from the Carthaginians. 
Being sent to succor Gela, he finds the rich in hostility to the 
people, upon which he accuses them in the assembly, causes them 
to be condemned and despoiled of their property, and distrib- 
utes it among his soldiers. Having thus made himself popular 
in the army, he returns to Syracuse. He addresses the people as 
they come out. of the theatre. ‘Your most dangerous enemies,” 
he says to them, “are not the Carthaginians, they are your magis- 
trates, who amuse you with costly festivals while your soldiers 


1 Coin of Gela. Head of the river Gela, horned and diademed; around, three fishes. 
Reverse: TEAQION; Victory in a biga, the horses stepping to the right; above, a laurel-wreath. 

2 Reverse of a coin of Syracuse, of which the face is represented, Vol. III. p. 347. 2YPA- 
KOSION; free horse galloping to the left. 
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are in want of everything.” And recurring to his accusation of 
his colleagues, he continues: “Take back the command that you 
intrusted to me; it is useless for me to go and expose my life in 
the presence of the enemy when others sell the city, and I incur 
the danger even of being regarded as an accomplice in their trea- 
son.” The people responded 
promptly to his appeal, his 


colleagues were immediately 
deposed, and he himself ap- 
pointed sole general with full 
powers. Later he imitated 
the artifice of Peisistratos, 
feigning to believe his life in 
danger, and caused himself to 
be attended by a guard of six 
hundred men, which he soon 
increased to a thousand, se- 
lected from the poorest and 
most desperate of the popu- 
lace, to whom he gave splen- 


hopes for the future. This 
took place at Leontini, a city 
where the exiles had taken 
refuge, and to which he had MAP OF ORTYGIA. 

conducted the troops. He 

then returned to Syracuse and established himself in the island of 
Ortygia, where all the arsenals were, —a position also commanding 
the great harbor. The blind multitude had given themselves a 
tyrant ; but it was a crowd of poor men, who cared little for public 
liberties, and had no thought of the fatal consequences of the 
tyranny they had established. 

Meanwhile Gela, besieged, called for aid; this was still another 
step in the Carthaginian advance along the southern shore of the 
island. Dionysios hastened thither, after having induced the peo- 
ple to condemn to death Daphneios and Demarchos, the two leaders 
of the aristocracy. Being defeated in an engagement, he relin- 
quished the attempt to defend Gela, and abandoned it to the 
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Carthaginians, after having withdrawn all the population. Kamarina, 
in its turn, yielded. The enemy was now within fifty miles of Syra- 
cuse, and the city was crowded with terrified fugitives who clamored 
loudly against Dionysios. The Syracusan cavalry mutinied, and pre- 
ceding him into the city, pillaged his house, causing the death of his 
wite by their rough treatment. The tyrant, however, followed them 
closely, and revenged himself by a general massacre of his adversaries. 

Meanwhile, a pestilence having caused great mortality in the 
invading army, the Carthaginians were willing to listen to propo- 
sitions of peace. A treaty confirmed them in the possession of 


COINS OF KAMARINA.! 


the territory of Selinous, Agrigentum, and Himera.: The inhabi- 
tants of Gela and Kamarina were permitted to return to their 
dismantled cities, on condition of paying a tribute to the Cartha- 
ginians; and Dionysios, who from the beginning of the siege of 
Gela had probably had an understanding with them, was recog- 
nized as tyrant of Syracuse (405 B.c.). lLysandros at the same ~ 
date captured the Athenian fleet at Aigospotamoi, — a victory which 
was followed by the establishment of Lacedamonian governors in - 
all the cities. Athens also was soon to fall into his power. At 
that evil date liberty had ceased in the Hellenic world. 

To consolidate his power, by increasing the number of those 
dependent upon him, Dionysios made a new division of lands; 
the most valuable territory was given to his friends and offi- 
cers, and the remainder divided in equal shares among all the 
other inhabitants, slaves and foreigners included. He fortified 

1 1, Youthful head of Herakles, wearing the lion’s skin, left profile; before him, a bow. 
Reverse: KAMAPINA; Pallas in a quadriga, the horses galloping to the right; a Victory flies 
towards her above the horses, carrying a wreath; in the exergue, two amphoras. (Silver.) 

2. Head of the river Hipparis, front face, between two fishes; under the neck, EYAI, signa- 


ture of the artist-engraver, Evainetos. Reverse: KAMAPINA; the nymph Kamarina riding on ~ 
a swan, which swims to the right; a fish behind her, and another beneath. (Silver.) 
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the island of Ortygia, which was joined to the city by a mole, 
but which he now separated from it by a wall. This was his 
citadel; he removed from it all the former inhabitants, and filled 
their place with his mercenaries." It was a wise precaution, 
although he had, so to speak, given a new population to Syra- 
cuse. A silent displeasure brooded in many hearts, excited by the 
execution or the banishment of numerous citizens, and, for those 
who were left in the city, the imsupportable burden of taxes, 
which amounted to twenty per cent annually upon all kinds of 
property” Accordingly, during an expedition undertaken by Dio- 
nysios against the Sikeloi of the 
interior, a revolt broke out, and he 
was obliged to hasten to his ref- 
uge in Ortygia, whose fortifications, 
fiercely attacked, appeared at one 
time insufficient to protect him. 
Fearing that he might be captured, 
he discussed with his friends the question of death or flight. “It is 
better either to conquer or to die here,” one of them said to him; 
“your royal mantle must be your shroud.” He feigned a willing- 
ness to negotiate; and when he had escaped with five vessels, his 
assailants, like any popular army which believes its work com- 
pleted, dispersed. But Dionysios had secured the aid of twelve hun- 
dred Campanians left by the Carthaginians in their new territory. 
These mercenaries, with some other troops, fell upon Syracuse, 
now reposing in complete security. A sortie of the garrison of 
Ortygia ended by dispersing the revolters, of whom seven thou- 
sand took refuge in Aitne, and Dionysios remained master of the 
city (403 B.c.). An alliance with Sparta, and the sending of 
Lysandros to him from that city as counsellor, consolidated his 
power. He had the wisdom not to sully it this time by acts of 


COIN OF AITNE.? 


1 The same measure was taken by Marcellus when he was master of Syracuse; only the 
Romans were allowed to live in Ortygia (Cicero, Jn Verrem, v. 32, 34, 38, 98). In all details 
concerning Dionysios our authority is Diodoros. 

2 This, at least, is what Aristotle says, Politics, v. 9, 4. 

3 AITNAION; head of Silenos, with a wreath of ivy, right profile; beneath, a scarabzeus. 
Reverse: Zeus, seated on a richly carved throne ; he wears an ample peplos, has the right hand 
lifted, probably holding a sceptre, and in the left hand has a winged thunderbolt; before 
him, an eagle is perched on the top of a pine-tree. (Tetradrachm of the Lucien de Hirsch 

collection.) 
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vengeance. But a few days later, when the inhabitants were 
scattered through the fields harvesting, he caused all the houses 
to be visited, and weapons removed wherever found. <A second 
wall rendered the island of Ortygia impregnable, and numerous 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS, IN THE ISLAND OF ORTYGIA,! 


mercenaries, called in from all quarters, increased at the same 
time the strength of Dionysios against the Syracusans, and of 
Syracuse against its enemies. Finally, minute precautions rendered 
him safe from assassins, but not from fear, suspicion, and sudden 
alarms. 


1 From a photograph. The church of Santa Maria delle Colonne is built upon the ruins 
of a Greek temple, and on the side may be seen the Doric columns with their capitals. 
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For so many expenses there was need of money. Dionysios 
sought to obtain it by war. He seized the city of Aitne, the refuge 
of the Syracusan exiles, brought over to his side the inhabitants 
of Enna, a town in the interior, and bought of traitors Katana 
and Naxos, which he destroyed, 
after having sold the population. 
He gave the territory of Naxos 
to the Sikeloi of the neighbor- 
hood, that of Katana to his Cam- 
panian mercenaries, and compelled 


the people of Leontini to emi- TETRADRACHM OF MESSINA.! 
grate to Syracuse (400 B. C.). 

The inhabitants of Rhegion, alarmed at seeing Dionysios advance 
so near their strait, sent over a force to Messina to anticipate him. 
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COINS OF KATANA.” 


A mutiny which broke out in this band caused the failure of the 
enterprise, and Dionysios had thus a pretext for invading Magna 
Grecia at a later period. 

Dionysios was a tyrant, but he was also a man of great energy. 
His dominant aim, after his own interests, was the abasement of 
Carthage and the grandeur of Syracuse. All his acts had refer- 
ence to this aim. After having made his power secure on the 
eastern shore, he resolved to extend it westward and drive back 
the Carthaginians, who in four years had advanced from the west- 


1 TIAN. Pan, nude, beardless, and horned, is seated to the left on a rock, on which he has 
placed his fawn’s skin; in his left hand he holds the Jagobolon, and with the right caresses a 
hare, which leaps up to him. Reverse: MESSANA~ Messana, a goad in her hand, standing in 
a cart drawn by two mules stepping to the right ; in the exergue, two fishes. 

2 KATANAION; laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: a woman driving a 
biga, the horses stepping to the right. (Silver.) 2. AITOAAQN; head of Apollo, front face, 
wearing a wreath of laurel; in the field, a lyre, a bow, and the plectrum. Reverse: KATA- 
NAIOQN; woman driving a quadriga at a gallop to the right; the horses are about to turn 
round the mefa, and a Victory, flying above them, extends a wreath to the goddess; in the 
exergue, a rock-lobster. | (Silver.) 
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ern point of the island to the confines of the Syracusan territory 


For this decisive struggle it was important to place Syracuse be- 
yond danger in case of a defeat. He increased the strength of its 
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PLAN OF SYRACUSE, SHOWING THE DEFENSIVE WORKS OF DIONYSIOS. 


walls, and surrounded by a rampart the heights of Epipolai, which 
commanded the city, so that it should be impossible to, enclose it 


with hostile lines, as had very nearly been done in the Athenian 


expedition. Sixty thousand laborers, taken from the free popula- 
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tion of the country, were employed in the work. At the distance 
of a stadion apart, superintendents directed the laborers, and six 
thousand yoke of oxen transported the materials. Dionysios himself 
was constantly present, shared in the fatigue, and excited emula- 
tion by rewards. The zeal was 
so great that in twenty days this 
wall was completed, three miles in 
length, of hewn stone, flanked by 
strong towers, and high enough to 
be secure from assault.' He then 
collected a prodigious quantity of 
weapons and military engines, among them one of a new kind, the 
catapult, which threw stones and darts. For the navy he obtained 
ship-timber from Mount Etna, repaired the old galleys, and built new 
on a model of much greater strength than had hitherto been in use. 


COINS OF THERMAI (HIMERA).? 


The Athenian fleet consisted of triremes only, whose chief value lay 
in their speed, the ease with which they could be manceuvred, and 
their powerful rams, whose repeated blows shattered the enemy’s ves- 
sels. Dionysios now built galleys with four and five banks of oars, 
heavier, but stronger; and his fleet consisted of more than three 
hundred war-vessels, for which he established a hundred and sixty 


1 Remains may still be seen of the fort on the Euryalos, the highest point of the Epipolai. 
Cf. Saverio Cavallari, Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 21 (Gottingen, 1845). 

2 [SEAIN JONTI[ON]; the river Selinous, standing, holding a patera and a laurel-wreath ; 
he is about to sacrifice on an altar before which stands a cock ; behind him, on a pedestal, is 
the ox about to be sacrificed, and the leaf of parsley, the emblem of the city’s name. Reverse : 
Apollo and Artemis in a biga, the horses stepping to the left ; Apollo draws his bow, and 
Artemis is driving. (Silver.) 

8 1. OEPMITAN ; head of Here, right profile, wearing a high stephane ornamented with 
swans; behind a dolphin. Reverse: the youthful Herakles, nude, seated to the left on a rock, 
holding his club; in the field, the bow and quiver. (Silver.) 2. Head of the Genius of the 
river, horned and crowned with reeds, left profile. Reverse: OEPMITAN; only traces of this 
legend are seen, —the horned Pan dancing, three hermai behind him. (Bronze, ‘The origin 
of this coin is uncertain.) 
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slips, of which each could hold two vessels. Sparta, friendly towards 
any tyranny, had given him permission to enroll mm the Pelopon- 
nesos, and even in Lakonia, as many mercenaries as he wished. 
His preparations being com- 
pleted, Dionysios proposed in 
the assembly of the people to 
declare war against Carthage ; 
and soon after, with eighty 
thousand men, he recaptured 


Gela, Agrigentum, Kamarina, 


Selinous, and Himera, and ad- 
vanced to attack the principal 
fortress of the Carthaginians in 
the island of Motye, at the 
western point of Sicily (396 
B.c.). It was a memorable 
siege. The Carthaginians de- 
fended themselves with all the 
obstinacy of the Punic race ; 
but the new weapons employed 
by Dionysios finally got the bet-_ 


} : ime 
AQ | ter of their courage. Himil- 
con, however, arrived with a 


hundred thousand men and 


eae | +» large fleet (395 B.c.). He 
Z recovered Motye without diffi- 
culty, and skilfully carrying 
the war eastward, he destroyed 
NITES Sse Messina and gained a naval 

PLAN OF THE ISLAND OF MOTYE. battle which brought him into 

the harbor of Syracuse. He 

set up his tent in the temple of the Olympian Zeus, and fortified his 
camp with stones obtained from tombs. The Greeks attributed to 
these acts of sacrilege the malarial fevers which, in the autumn, 
are caused by the marshes surrounding Syracuse on the west. The 
mortality was so great’ that the army, in its terror, abandoned 


+ Diodoros, who is reckless as to figures, says one hundred and fifty thousand (sevrexaidexa 
pupiddas). 
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all discipline and vigilance. Dionysios took advantage of this to 
make a double attack by land and sea, on a moonless night. Part 


CARTHAGINIAN COINS AT PANORMOs.! 


of the hostile fleet was burned, and the few serviceable troops that 
the Carthagimians had were defeated and driven back into their 
camp, where death awaited them as surely as by the sword of 
the Syracusans. Himilcon 
sent secretly to ask at what 
price he would be permitted 
to withdraw with the Cartha- 
ginians of his army, and he 
paid for this disgrace three 
hundred talents; but he redeemed it by his death. Returning to 
Carthage, he accused himself of the disaster, offered prayers in all 


COINS OF MOTYE.? 


1 1. ys (Sis, perhaps the Punic name of the city); head of a nymph, right profile, 
the hair knotted upon the neck ; in the field, three dolphins. Reverse: dog to the right ; in 
the field, anymph’s head. (Silver.) 2. MANOPMOS, the Genius of the city nude, seated on 
the river, represented under the form of a human-headed bull, leaping to the right. Reverse. 
ys (Sis). Poseidon seated to the right, holding his trident, in the field a dolphin. (Silver.) 
3. IIANOPMITIKON, in retrograde legend; a nymph’s head, right profile, the hair in a sphen- 
done, behind the triquetra, the emblem of Sicily, Reverse. a dog to the right, with reverted 
head; in the field a murex. (Silver.) 4. yx (Sis), a cock to the right. Reverse: six 
globules, the mark of the hemilitron. (Bronze.) 5. Diademed head of Persephone, left pro- 
file, surrounded by dolphins. Reverse : a man standing in a quadriga, the horses galloping to 
the right, and a Victory flying towards him, extending a wreath. In the exergue a hippo- 
camp and the word yy (Sis). (Silver ) 

2 1. Gorgon’s head, front face. Reverse: 80 (Motya), in Punic; legend a palm-leaf. 
(Silver.) 2. Head of Gorgon, front face; underneath, three globules, mark of the quadrans. 
Reverse: x10 (Motya) in Punic legend: palm-tree (Bronze.) 


"4 
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the temples of the city, then, walling up the doors of his house, 
starved himself to death (394 B.C.). 

While Himilcon fled, the mercenaries, betrayed by their general, 
were surrounded and made prisoners or massacred. Instead of push- 
ing vigorously the advantage that had been thus given him, and 
driving the Carthaginians out of the whole island, Dionysios, after 


MOUNT ETNA.? 


two years of feeble hostilities, made peace. He gained only the ter- 
ritory of the Sikeloi, with the fortified city of Tauromenion. He 
already occupied Katana, at the foot of Etna; and the possession of 
Messina, which gave him command of the strait, opened to him the 
road towards the cities of the Italiot Greeks, whose decline had now 
begun, under the repeated attacks of the native populations, Samnites 


1 From a photograph. The view is taken from the Benedictine monastery of Katana. 

Norr. — The representation on the opposite page is from a photograph. This theatre, 
rebuilt in the Roman period, occupied a site of remarkable beauty, commanding a view of the 
sea and of the mountain. 


THEATRE OF TAUROMENION (TAORMINA). 


oe 
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and Lucanians. About the year 397 B. c. Dionysios had sought allies 
in this country, asking the inhabitants of Rhegion to select for him 
among the young girls of their city a wife. “To have the marriage 
a suitable one,” a citizen said in the public assembly, “we ought to 
send him the executioner’s daughter.” This cutting allusion to the 


COINS OF RHEGION.! 


executions ordered by the tyrant remained engraved upon his mem- 
ory, and Rhegion, which moreover had given shelter to the Syracusan 
exiles, was first attacked, but it was not the first to be destroyed. 
Kaulonia, Hipponion, and Skylakion yielded to the tyrant, and their 
territory was given to the Lokrians, who long before had formed an 
alliance with Dionysios. After a siege of eleven months, Rhegion 
surrendered. Dionysios manifested frightful cruelty in his treatment 
of Phyton, who had been in command during the siege, putting to 
death his son, and inflicting upon himself tortures so great that the 
tyrant’s own soldiers were indignant at his conduct (587 B.c.). As 
was usual after such a victory, all the inhabitants were sold, and 
the city was destroyed. Krotona, the most important city in Magna 
Greecia, fell also into the power of Dionysios, and the Syracusan ex- 
iles, fleemg as far as the Adriatic Sea before they could find safety. 
established themselves at Ancona, the only seaport on that coast. 
1 1, Laurelled head of Zeus, right profile. Reverse: PHTINQN ; Zeus seated, to the left. 
ona throne; he leans with thé left hand upon his sceptre, and holds in the right a patera, with 
which he is about to make a libation upon an altar. (Silver.) 2. Heads of the Dioskouroi, 
wearing their conical caps, surmounted by a star. Reverse: PHTINQN; Hermes standing, to 
the left, a chlamys on his left arm; he wears the petasos, holds in one hand the caduceus, and 


in the other a patera; in the field at the left, the letter 1. (Bronze.) 3. PHIINON, laurelled 
head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse : lion’s head, front face. (Silver.) 
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In this year, 387 B.c., im which Dionysios had made himself 
master of most of the Greek cities of Sicily and Italy, Artaxerxes 
imposed on their metropolis the peace of Antalkidas, which sub- 
jected to himself the Hellenic cities of Asia Minor; thus in the East 
as well as in the West, Hellas was humbled.’ 

In these ruthless expeditions, Dionysios had no other object than 
to strengthen his authority by employing his mercenaries, and to 


CARTHAGINIAN COINS OF SOLOS.” 


render his name formidable: it was barbaric warfare, for pillage 
and destruction. Accordingly, he continued it, without determined 
plan, apparently, but to keep his forces always ready. Thus his 
fleet traversed the Ionian Sea, and founded in Illyria the city 
of Lissos; again, he re-established in Epeiros an exiled king. 
His expeditions eastward brought him near Delphi and its treas- 
ures. Protected in earlier ages by the religious awe men felt 
towards the gods, this great mass of wealth now excited the 
covetous desires of the powerful. Dionysios would gladly have 
seized it; Iason thought of attempting the enterprise; and the 
Phokians, thirty years later, actually committed this sacrilege. In 
the case of Dionysios, Sparta interposed, by sending a detachment 

+ In an oration at the Olympic festival of 384 B.c., of which only fragments are extant, 
Lysias refers to this coincidence, and points out the danger to Greece of this twofold subjection. 

2 1, Hermes seated to the left, his chlamys falling from his shoulders, and tying his sandal; 
in the field, the petasos and the caduceus. Reverse: 8753 (Kaphara?), the Punic name of 
Solos; a bow and quiver. (Silver.) 2. Head of Pallas, front face. Reverse s153 (Kaphara?); — 
a hero, nude, kneeling to the right and drawing the bow. (Bronze.) 38. COAONTINON, bearded 
head of Herakles, right profile. wearing the lion's skin. Reverse: 3753 (Kaphara?) ; rock- 
lobster, to the left; in the field, six globules, mark of the hemilitron. (Bronze.) 4. Head of 


Persephone, crowned with wheat-ears, left profile. Reverse. 153 (Kaphara?), a bull going © . 
to the left, with reverted head. (Bronze ) 
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of soldiers. The Syracusan compensated himself by plundering else- 
where, but without concentrated action, so that while as a pirate 
he was very successful, as the ruler of Syracuse he made no im- 
portant gains. It was at this time an unfortunate period for Italy, 
ravaged by the Gauls in the north. Dionysios sought his share of 


AKROPOLIS OF SELINOUS.! 


the prey in the South, plundering the coasts of Latium and Etruria. 
From one temple, that of Agylla, he carried off fifteen hundred 
talents. Returning with a fair wind from this sacrilegious expedi- 
tion, he said to his courtiers: “See how the gods protect the im- 
pious!” At Syracuse he had before this time stolen from Zeus his 
mantle of solid gold, replacing it by a woollen one, “ the other being 
too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer.” Asklepios also lost 
his beard of gold, — “because, since Apollo was beardless, it was not 
fittmg that his son should wear a beard,” —and the Lakinian Here 
her robe, of such marvellous texture that the Carthaginians, it is 


1 From a photograph. In the foreground are the ruins of the temple of Herakles. 
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said, gave a hundred and twenty talents for it, that they might 
adorn one of their divinities with the spoils of a Greek temple. 


? 


IN THE QUARRIES OF SYRACUSE.! 


THE ‘* EAR OF DIONYSIOS,’ 


In 585 3B. co. Dionysios resumed the war against Carthage, and 
gained over Mago a great victory, the Carthaginian loss in killed and 
wounded being upwards of ten thousand, besides five thousand who 
fell into the hands of the Syracusans; but at a subsequent battle 

1 From a photograph. The cavern is about 75 feet high and 213 in length. It has been 
supposed, though without sufficient ground, that Dionysios, hidden at the summit, took pleasure 


in listening to the groans of the captives shut up below; and as the mouth of the cavern 
resembles an ear, this designation, “the ear of Dionysios,” has passed into popular usage. 
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he lost so heavily that he was compelled to give up to the Cartha- 
ginians all Sicily westward of the river Halykos, and to pay an 
indemnity of a thousand talents. 

We have no further information concerning Dionysios until 
the year 368 B.c., when he began a third and last war against 
Carthage. He captured Selinous, Entella, and Eryx; but his fleet 
was destroyed in the harbor of Lilybaion, and his death soon after 
put an end to hostilities. It was said that he had been poisoned 
by his son; but according to other accounts he perished from 
indigestion after a banquet in honor of his victory in a dramatic 
contest at Athens. Dionysios had aspired to this renown, as Nero 
later, and nearly in the same tyrannical way. He sent Philox- 
enos to the quarries for having criticised his verses; and when, 
about 389 B.c., Plato visited his court, the philosopher was quickly 
sent away on account of his freedom of speech.’ The débuts of 
Dionysios in the stadion and in the theatre were unfortunate: at 
Olympia his chariots were broken, and at Athens his dramatic 
efforts were ill received. In the end, however, he obtained the 
success which is said to have cost him his life. This change in 
the literary taste of the Athenians was attributed to the political 
action of Dionysios in Greece; being called upon to mediate, in 
369 B.c., between Sparta and Athens, he had reconciled the two 
cities, which willingly united against Thebes, and he had also 
sent them Gallic mercenaries. 

Dionysios reigned thirty-eight years. His ability and energy 
are worthy of praise; but he was unscrupulous as to the means 
by which he secured power, and his usurpation had not even the 
questionable excuse of some good done to his country. His sway 
was as unfruitful for Syracuse as it was pitiless. And what was 
it for himself? While brave in the presence of the enemy, he 
was in his private life a prey to constant terrors. He dared not 
employ a barber, and was accustomed to have his beard singed 
off by his daughters, who used burning nut-shells for the purpose. 
He always wore armor under his clothing, and caused every one 
to be searched before admission to his presence,—even his own 
brother, whom he finally proscribed, and his son. He slept in an 


1 Tt must be regarded as a fiction of the rhetoricians that Plato was sold as a slave into 
_ the island of Aigina by order of Dionysios, and redeemed by the Kyrenaian Annikeris. 
VOL. Iv. — 32 
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isolated building surrounded by a moat crossed by a drawbridge, 
and when he addressed the people it was from the top of a tower. 
He once asked Antiphon what was the best kind of bronze. 
“That of which the statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton are 
made,” was the reply; and it cost the speaker his life. This 
was one of ten thousand instances of his cruelty.’ There is a 
vivid image of the terrors 
of Dionysios, —the story, 
if it be true, of the sword 
hung by a thread over the 
head of Damokles, one of 
the tyrant’s companions 
and flatterers, who had 
praised the happiness of 
kings, and obtained the 
royal power for a brief 
space. 

Victorious over Athens, 
Syracuse seemed called to 
extend her influence over 
the entire island, and es- 
pecially to deliver Sicily 
from that foreign and 
hostile race, the Phoeni- 
cians of Carthage. But 
the thirty-eight years of the reign of Dionysios had resulted 
only in reducing the Carthaginian possessions by the narrow space 
comprised between the rivers Himera and Halykos. It was a 
small extent of territory, scarcely equal to that belonging to the 
city of Agrigentum. To accomplish this, a wide region had been 
devastated, many cities laid in ruins, many men slain. Surely the 
Greeks were justified in distrusting tyrants, their mercenaries, and 
the hungry crowd of their supporters, who, having nothing, looked — 
to their master to distribute among them the lands and wealth of 
others, —in their hands a newly-acquired fortune soon spent. 


A HAIR-DRESSER.2 


1 We must not confuse, as Plutarch does, the tragic poet with the Athenian orator of the 
same name, who perished in 411 B. c. 

2 Terra-cotta group discovered at Tanagra, and now in the Museum of Berlin (from O. 
Rayet, Monuments de l’Art antique). 
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Il.— Tur Youncer Dionysios; Dion; TrmMoLEon. 


THE elder Dionysios was not a man of profligate life. His 
son, however, committed many offences against social morals. 
The story runs that the father on one occasion rebuked him 
severely, referring to his own example in this respect. “But you 
were not a king’s son,’ said the young man. “And I greatly 
fear your children will not be sons 
of a king, if you go on thus,” the 
father rejomed. Such, indeed, was 
the fact. The younger Dionysios, in 
character at once feeble and violent, 


united good intentions with unbridled 
passions. Vice and virtue disputed 
for the mastery in his character. Led by evil companions, he gave 


SILVER COIN. 


himself up to orgies which lasted whole months; at other times he 
yielded to the influence of two men who urged him to lead a more 
worthy life. The estimable Dion, a brother-in-law of the elder 
Dionysios, gave a wise direction to the early measures of the new 
reign. Himself a pupil of Plato, he inspired the young ruler with 
a desire to see the master, who was invited to Syracuse. Twice 
Plato visited the court, recalled by the tyrant’s better nature, and 
his teaching for a time had good results; but Dionysios at last 
grew weary of philosophy, and ended by giving himself up to 
the seductions of pleasure and the influence of evil advisers. Dion 
himself lost his ascendency, and was compelled to flee to the 
Peloponnesos. 

Some years passed without the manifestation of any resentment 
on the part of the exile; but when the tyrant confiscated his prop- 
erty and compelled his wife to marry another person, Dion re- 
solved to avenge at once his own wrongs and those of his country. 


1 Coin of Zakynthos bearing the name of Dion of Syracuse, Laurelled head of Apollo, 
right profile. Reverse: AIQNO® ; tripod; beneath, the letters ZA[kvyOev]. Dion of Syracuse 
prepared at Zakynthos for his expedition against the younger Dionysios ;, before his departure 
he offered a solemn sacrifice to the Zakynthian Apollo (Plutarch, Dion, xxii.). 
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He took into his pay a band of mercenaries, eight hundred in 
number, and crossed with them to Minoa, a Carthaginian port on 
the southern coast of Sicily. Exiles and malcontents soon gath- 
ered about him, and Agrigentum, Gela, Kamarina, and even Syra- 
cuse, whence the tyrant had withdrawn, opened their gates to 
him (375 B.c.). The citadel alone was held by the officers of 
Dionysios, who made a long and skilful resistance. Finally, how- 
ever, they yielded. Dionysios meanwhile had fled to Lokris with 
his treasures; but he had left discord behind him, instigating 
against the victorious party the demagogue Herakleides. Dion 
offended the populace by his severity; he sought to establish at 
Syracuse an aristocracy which would keep the multitude in check, 
perhaps even a monarchy, as at Sparta. Driven out for having 
opposed an agrarian law, and shortly after recalled, he perished in 
353 B.©., assassinated by an Athenian adventurer, Kallippos, who 
was himself succeeded in the following year by Hipparinos, a brother 
of Dionysios. The latter took advantage of these frequent revo- 
lutions to return into the city in 546 B.c.; but embittered by mis- 
fortune, he showed so much cruelty that the Syracusans called in 
Hiketas, tyrant of Leontini, who compelled him to shut himself up 
in the city, and admitted Carthaginian vessels into the harbor. 

It was the intention of Hiketas to promote only his own inter- 
est. But a new liberator was sent from Corinth, the mother-city of 
Syracuse. Timoleon, who had been designated by the Corinthians 
for this mission, was an honest and energetic man, devoted to liberty, 
in whose cause he had sacrificed his own brother. With ten vessels 
he sailed for Sicily. In the deplorable condition of Syracuse, — the 
citadel held by the tyrant, the harbor and. the town in the posses- 
sion of enemies, —it seemed that the city was hopelessly lost. Fortu- 
nately Dionysios, his resources and his courage being alike exhausted, 
offered to give up the citadel to Timoleon, on condition that he 
himself, with his treasures, should be transported to Corinth, where 
he would henceforth reside as a private individual (343 B.c.). 
Jealousy meantime grew up between Hiketas and the Carthaginians ; 
the latter, fearing an outbreak in the midst: of this great city which — 
they had so many times threatened with destruction, withdrew on 
board their vessels, and Hiketas, left unsupported, was forced to flee. 
Timoleon destroyed the fortress that tyranny had built for itself, 


Z- 
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and upon its site erected porticos and tribunals. The city was at 
last set free ; and now it was necessary to re-people it, for incessant 
revolutions during many years had induced part of the inhabitants 
to emigrate; grass grew in the deserted streets, and wild beasts 
prowled around the very gates in the uncultivated fields. Timoleon 
wrote to Corinth, inviting all the Sicilian Greeks to return to their 
homes, and urging new colonists to come out. As a result of this 
proclamation ten thousand Greeks assembled in the Peloponnesos to 
be transported to Syracuse; and such multitudes flocked thither from 
different parts of Italy and Sicily that the number of new inhabit- 
ants amounted to sixty thousand in all. Timoleon distributed lands 
among them, and to re-establish the finances, he caused to be sold, 
for the benefit of the State, all deserted houses, leaving at the same 
time to their former proprietors the right, if they chose to appear, of 
recovering their property. He sold also a great number of statues 
which had been erected at different epochs, after having submitted 
them to a sort of public judgment; and the statue of Gelon was the 
only one preserved. He re-established a purely democratic govern- 
ment, perfected the civil legislation, and instituted an annual magis- 
tracy, — the amphipolos of the Olympian Zeus, whose name served to 
designate the year, as did at Athens that of the archon eponymos. 

After having re-established order in Syracuse, Timoleon at- 
tempted to extend his reforms throughout Sicily. Hiketas was 
reduced to the condition of a private individual in Leontini ; 
Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, preferred to follow the example of 
Dionysios and withdraw to Corinth. The other Greek cities and 
most of the native inhabitants entered into alliance with Syracuse. 

Carthage became alarmed at this power built up by wisdom 
and a regard for the public welfare; seventy thousand Africans 
landed at Lilybaion. With only twelve thousand men, Timoleon 
advanced to meet this great army. A battle took place on the 
banks of the Krimisos. Timoleon’s victory was in part due to the 
courage and devotion of his army, but also to a sudden and violent 
storm of lightning and hail, which threw the enemy’s forces into 
confusion at a time when part of the Carthaginians were on one 
side of the river, and part on the other. More than three thousand 
Carthaginian citizens were killed,—a disaster almost unexampled 
in a city accustomed to depend upon mercenaries for its army. 
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Negotiations followed; and in order to make a more lasting 
peace, Timoleon did not impose burdensome conditions. The boun- 
dary between the territories of the two peoples was fixed at the 
river Halykos. But the Greeks who were occupying Carthaginian 
territory were allowed to emigrate into the Syracusan; the Greek 
cities were declared free ; and Carthage agreed to make no alliance 
with any of the tyrants (358 B.c.). 

Timoleon then resumed his struggle against these public enemies. 
The tyrants of Katana and Messina, being vanquished, were put to 
death as criminals by the people whom they had oppressed ; and 
Timoleon then attacked and destroyed the Campanians, former mer- 
cenaries of Dionysios, who had made their head-quarters on Mount 
Etna, and ravaged all the surrounding country. 

After having, in less than four years, imposed peace on Car- 
thage, overthrown the tyrants, restored order to Syracuse, and 
prosperity to the Greek part of the is- 
land, Timoleon laid down his authority. 
Had he retained it, his name would 
be lost in the multitude, legitimate or 
usurping; but his abdication gives him 
a place apart, lofty and honorable. He 
passed the last years of his life in retire- 
ment, respected by all the inhabitants, who consulted him on trea- 
ties, partitions of land, and laws. On one 
occasion two orators were bold enough to 
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accuse his public conduct, upon which some 
of Timoleon’s friends were extremely indig- 
nant; but he restrained them, saying that it 
had ieee the object of his life to make every 
citizen, even the humblest, free to express his thought, whatever Ff 

might be. To his latest day, the Syracusans honored their liberator, 
soliciting his advice, and bringing strangers to see him, as if their 
city had nothing finer to show than this hero of integrity and deyo- 


GOLD COIN.? 


1 Carthaginian coin of Motye. swwnn (Motya) in Punic legend; eagle to the right. 
Reverse: a crab. ae 

2 Coin of Carthage. Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile; she has 
ear-rings and a broad necklace. Reverse: horse to the right. 

Nore. — On the opposite page is represented a statue of Aphrodite in Parian marble, dis- 
covered in 1804 in the Achradina, and now in the Museum of Syracuse. (From a photograph.) 
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tion to the public service. Near the close of his life Timoleon 
became blind; but the Syracusans still continued to consult him 
on all matters of importance. He was taken in a chariot to the 
public assembly, and there, after the discussion, gave his decision, 


COINS OF SYRACUSE.! 


which the multitude received with the greatest respect, and in- 
variably followed. He died full of years and honors, leaving his 
adopted country prosperous, great, and free, leaving also a spotless 
name, notwithstanding the tragedy of his brother’s assassination. 


11. Head of Persephone, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile; behind, a flower. 
Reverse: a bull, threatening with his horns, to the left; in the field, two dolphins and the 
letter T. (Bronze.) 2. ZEYS EAEYOEPIOS; laurelled head of Zeus, left profile; behind, 
a star. Reverse: SYPAKOSION; the triquetra, emblem of Sicily (Trinakria). (Bronze.) 
3. SYPAKOSIOQN; bearded head of Ares, left profile, with a Corinthian helmet. Reverse: 
Pegasos galloping to the left; under him, a dolphin. (Bronze.) 4. SYPA[kocior]; head of 
Pallas, with a Corinthian helmet, left profile. Reverse: winged hippocamp galloping to 
the left. (Bronze.) 5. Head of Pallas, left profile, with a Corinthian helmet and a necklace. 
Reverse: SYPAKOSIQN; Artemis Soteira standing, to the left, and drawing the bow; her dog is 
leaping at her feet; in the field, SQ[reipa]. (Didrachm.) 6. SYPAKOSION; nymph’s head, left 
profile; on her diadem, the name of the artist-engraver of the coin, EYMHNOY; around the 
head, dolphins. Reverse: woman standing in a quadriga, the horses galloping to the left; she 
holds the reins and a goad; a Victory, holding a fillet, flies towards her, (Tetradrachm.) 
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His obsequies took place in the presence of a vast multitude, and 
with the magnificence suited to the greatest solemnities. When 
the body had been placed upon the funeral pile, a herald made 
proclamation that the people of Syracuse had devoted two hun- 
dred minai [about $4,500] to do honor by a stately funeral to 
Timoleon of Corinth; that it had been decreed to observe forever 
the anniversary of his death by musical competitions, gymnastic 
contests, and horse-races, inasmuch as Timoleon had overthrown 
the tyrants in Sicily, conquered the Barbarians, re-peopled the 
ereat cities of the island, and restored to the Sicilian Greeks their 
laws and institutions. 


III]. — AGATHOKLES AND HIERON. 


From 337 B.c., the date of Timoleon’s death, to 316 we have 
no facts concerning the history of Syracuse. We discover only 
that the city fell back into the anarchy from which Timoleon 
had rescued it, —a result which was 
inevitable from the general decline 
in public and private morals. It is 
from anarchy that republics have spe- 
cial need to guard themselves. Syra- 
cuse, falling back into disorder, was to 
be punished by the return of tyranny. 
First ruled Herakleides and Sosistratos, who, in the words of 
Diodoros, “filled their lives with acts of perfidy and murder 
and of the greatest impiety.” Then followed Agathokles, a man 
of genius spoiled by circumstances, whose life was remarkable from 
his cradle. His father, Karkinos of Rhegion, who was living in 
Carthaginian Sicily, exposed him to perish, it is said, having had 
a series of dreams foretelling that the child would be a cause of 
great misfortune to his country. The mother saved him, and 
seven years later Karkinos, who had much regretted the child’s 
supposed death, was delighted to recover his son, and brought him 


COIN OF AGATHOKLEsS.! 


1 SOTEIPA; head of Artemis Soteira, right profile, with the quiver on her shoulder. 
Reverse: ATAGOKAEOS BASIAEOS; winged thunderbolt. (Bronze.) 
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to Syracuse, where he learned the trade of a potter. But his 
extreme beauty attracted the interest of a wealthy citizen, who 
placed him in the army and obtained for him the grade of chili- 
arch. From this time he made his way without difficulty. His 
brilliant valor and his eloquence gave him fame; to this he added 
wealth when, on the death of his protector he married the latter’s 
widow. He then took part in public life, and supported the 
democratic party. Being exiled by Sosistratos, he fled to Krotona, 
and later to Tarentum, when he distinguished himself by extreme 
courage and adroitness, but was expelled from each in turn on 


POTTER STIRRING THE FIRE IN HIS FURNACE.! 


account of his ambitious designs. After the fall of Sosistratos 
and of Herakleides, he returned to Syracuse, and there obtained 
the command of the army. Very well-founded suspicions caused 
the Syracusans to regret this appointment. They removed him 
from office, and posted assassins to take his life; but the person 
killed was only a slave attired in his master’s clothes. To retaliate 
for this attack, Agathokles marched upon the city with the army, 
which was devoted to him personally, being composed of the poorest 
citizens, who had everything to expect from their leader’s generosity 
and from a general disturbance of civil order. He accused the 
Council of Six Hundred of an attempt to assassinate him, and 


1 Corinthian plaque of terra-cotta, now in the Louvre. (Cf. Rayet and Collignon, His- 
toire de la Céramique grecque, p. xiii. fig. 4.) The painter “has represented very accurately 
the round-topped furnace, with the projecting mouth of the fire-box, affording a draft. At 
the top, an aperture permits the smoke and flame to escape; and half way up is the opening 
by which the potter introduces his vases; this is closed by a small door, but there is a hole in 
the door through which the potter can watch the progress of the baking.” 
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caused the larger proportion of them to be put to death, with four 
thousand of the principal citizens;} he gave up to pillage the dwell- 
ings of the rich; then calling together an assembly of the people, 
he declared that he was satisfied with having set free the city 
from the oligarchs, and that now he resigned the authority with 
which he had been 
invested. But in 
his harangue he 
had adroitly made 
mention of an abo- 
lition of debts and 
a division of prop- 
erty, and men’s appetites were whetted by the words. He was urged 
to resume the command; he refused, and finally accepted, on the 
condition that he should not have to share the responsibility with 
colleagues, who might perhaps betray the State. The people agreed 
to accept him as their master (316 B.C.). 

Like the elder Dionysios, Agathokles made war upon Car- 
thage; and he did it with a degree of genius which makes this 
war remarkable. He be- 


COINS OF CARTHAGE.? 


gan by breaking up two 
leagues which had been 
formed against Syracuse, 
one having its centre in 
Messina, and the other 
in Agrigentum, both 
formed at the instiga- 


tion of Syracusan exiles, ihomearcoiee 

and both allied with 

Carthage. Messina, Tauromenion, Gela, were taken by him and 
severely dealt with. Agrigentum, vainly assisted by Akrotatos, the 


1 Similar massacres later took place at Messina, Tauromenion, Gela, and elsewhere. 
During the siege of Syracuse by the Carthaginians, sixteen hundred persons were put to death. 

2 1. Horse, to the right; behind him, a caduceus. Reverse: a palm-tree, bearing two 
clusters of grapes. (Bronze.) 2. Head of Demeter, with a wreath of wheat-ears, left profile. 
Reverse: a palm-tree, bearing two clusters of dates. (Bronze.) 

8 Head of personified Africa, wearing an elephant’s head, right profile; she carries two 
javelins on her shoulder. Before the head: REX IVBA; the whole in a laurel-wreath. 
Reverse: eagle standing, to the right, on a thunderbolt; his wings are displayed, and he holds 
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son of one of the Spartan kings, asked for peace. Defeated in a great 
battle on Mount Eknomos by troops superior in number under the 
command of Hamilcar, Agathokles was besieged in Syracuse; but he 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, PERHAPS DEMETER AND KORA.! 


had succeeded in giving the city time to prepare for a long siege, 
and, moreover, he meditated a project, the boldest that any mili- 
tary leader had ever conceived,—namely, to retaliate by besieging 
Carthage and making Africa the theatre of the war. Without 
a sceptre in one of his claws; he is surrounded by a laurel-wreath, This bronze coin is, how- 
ever, of the reign of the Mauretanian Juba II. (25 B. cc. to 23 a. D.). It is given here only 
for the personification of Africa. 


1 Terra-cotta found at Myrina, and now in the Louvre (Catalogue, No. 264). For an expla- 
nation of the type, see Pottier and Reinach, La Neécropole de Myrina, part ii. pp. 481 et seq. 
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revealing to any one his design, he equips a fleet, with four- 
teen thousand men on board, sails out of the harbor, eludes the 
enemy's squadron, taking advantage of an eclipse, and lands in 
Africa. There, seizing a torch, he declares to his soldiers that he 
has made a vow to Demeter and to Persephone that he will sacri- 
fice to them his vessels, and he sets fire to his own galley; his 
officers follow his example; the soldiers, transported with enthu- 
siasm, swear that they will never leave Africa till they are masters 
of Carthage, and they march upon the city (510 B.c.). 

Meantime Hamilcar has followed. The sight of the burned 
vessels gives him the idea of an ingenious deception. He collects 
the prows of the Greek galleys, carries them back to Syracuse, 
and announcing to the inhabitants that Agathokles has suffered 
a disaster, summons them to open their gates. The fragments 
brought back by him seemed to prove the truth of his words. 
Then follow fierce disputes in the city. The majority wish to sur- 
render. Antandros, the brother of Agathokles, and in authority dur- 
ing the latter’s absence, is about to yield, when suddenly from the 
walls a richly adorned galley is seen approaching, and songs of victory 
are heard from its deck. The vessel, skilfully managed, avoids the 
Carthaginian fleet, enters the harbor, and the Syracusans learn at the 
same time of the venture made by Agathokles and of its success. 
The situation is at once changed, and Hamilcar withdraws. 

It does not concern us to narrate the victories of Agathokles 
in Africa; they belong to another history than this, now approach- 
ing its completion. Notwithstand- 
ing the sacrifice of five hundred 
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families in Carthage, thrown 
alive into the furnace of the 
African Moloch, two hundred 
cities, it is said, were taken by 
the Syracusan or made alliance 
with him. The Numidians furnished him troops; Ophellas, gover- 


COINS OF SICILY, IN GENERE.} 


nor of Kyrene, brought him twenty thousand men. The treaty 


1 Diademed head of Sicily, right profile; before her, the word SIKEAIA. Reverse: SYM- 
MAXIKON;; lighted torch between two wheat-ears. (Bronze. Collection of the late Lucien 
de Hirsch.) 
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concluded between them gave Africa to one, and to the other 
Sicily and the West. Thus the great projects of Alexander were 
accomplished, and the Greek race invaded all lands.! 


4. Alaisa(?). 5. Kentoripa. 


SICILIAN COINS.? 


But Agathokles committed a crime which was —as crime always 
is—a blunder. Through jealousy, perhaps, or regretting the prom- 
ises that he had made, he instigated a tumult, during which Ophellas 
was assassinated. This detached from him a portion of his new 
troops, compelled him to send others away, and caused distrust in 


1 Tt was at about the same period, and in Africa, that Agathokles took the title of king 
and assumed the crown, in imitation of Alexander’s successors. 

2 1. Head of the youthful Herakles (or Iolaos), right profile, bound with a fillet; the 
lion’s skin covers his neck. Reverse: ATYPINAIQN, a leopard to the right, devouring a 
goat. (Bronze.) 2. TVNAAPIS; head of Tyndaris, diademed, right profile; behind, a star. 
Reverse: one of the Dioskouroi on horseback, galloping to the right; in the field, a branch of 
laurel. (Bronze.) 3. APEOS; laurelled head of Ares, right profile; behind, a Macedonian 
helmet with cheek-pieces. Reverse: MAMEPTINQN, an eagle, with wings displayed, standing 
on a thunderbolt. (Bronze.) 4. Laurelled head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse: SYMMA- 
X[IKON]; thunderbolt and bunch of grapes. (Bronze attributed to Alaisa.) 5. Head of 
Persephone, with wreath of wheat-ears, left profile, underneath, two fishes. Reverse: KEN- 


. TOPIMINON ; leopard to the left, with lifted paw. (Bronze.) 
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the camp. However, he was again victorious. But affairs in Sicily, 
which had been going well, gradually turned out disastrously, and 
the Syracusan generals sent for Agathokles. He returned into the 
island, restored order in Syracuse, and subjugated Agrigentum, which 
had again taken up arms. Unfortunately, two divisions of his 
army had been destroyed in Africa during his absence, and the 
Carthaginians, who had made desperate efforts, held the third 
besieged. Agathokles returned to Africa, but found only ten or 
twelve thousand men, exhausted by fighting and divided by sedi- 
tions. A defeat which he experienced increased the demoralization. 
His sons, who were 
his principal subor- 
dinates, cast him 
into prison. How- 
ever, he succeeded 
in escaping on board 
a trireme and returning to Syracuse (307 B.c.), while Carthage 
expressed gratitude to her sanguinary gods by sacrificing to them 


COINS OF KORKYRA.! 


the handsomest of the Syracusan prisoners. : 
Agathokles had already shown himself very cruel; after the 
African disaster he became ruthless. His sons having been 
slain by the soldiers, he put to death all their relatives. At 
the end of a year he made peace 
with Carthage, who retained all the 
cities she had before held, and re- 
ceived three hundred talents and 
two hundred thousand medimnoi of 
wheat. Rest was not suited to this 
turbulent character. He rushed al- 
most immediately into new enterprises, subjugated the country of 
the Bruttii, Krotona, and even Korkyra, which had invoked his 
assistance against the Macedonians. Withal, Carthage still oceu- 


COIN OF HIERON.? 


11. KOPKY[paiwy]; fore-part of an ox, to the right. Reverse: two finials in squares 
representing the gardens of Alkinoos; in the field, a bunch of grapes, a kantharos, and KI, 
initials of a magistrate’s name. (Silver.) 2. Cow suckling her calf. Reverse: K, initial of 
the city’s name ; conventional representation of the gardens of Alkinods.  (Silver.) 

2 Diademed head of Hieron, left profile. Reverse: [EPQNOS; Hieron on horseback, gal- 
loping to the right ; he is armed with the lance, and his peplos floats back from his shoulders ; 
beneath, 2Q[recpa? or initials of a magistrate’s ame]. (Bronze.) 
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pied his thoughts; at the age of more than seventy years he again 
began immense preparations, and increased his fleet to the number 
of two hundred vessels. 

Death finally put an end to his career. He desired to secure 
the crown to his son Agathokles. Another of his sons, Archagathos, 
one of those who had been assassinated in Africa, had left a son 
of the same name. This young man inyited his uncle to a banquet, 


MONUMENT KNOWN AS THE TOMB OF ARCHIMEDES, AT SYRACUSE.} 


and killed him. To rid himself also of his grandfather, Archagathos 
gave him, it is said, a poisoned tooth-pick which would not be imme- 
diately fatal. The old king, unable to punish his son’s murderer, 
was resolved to deprive him of the power which he had sought by 
erimes to attain, and to this end he gave liberty to the Syracusans. 
A few days later he died after extreme suffering, and, according to 


1 From a photograph. The name is not appropriate, for the tomb of Archimedes was at 
the gate of Agrigentum. ; 
VOL. Iv. — 33 
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some authors, was placed upon the funeral pile before he had actually 
breathed his last (289 B. c.). 

After this tragic story of tyrants are seen the fruits of tyranny, — 
revolutions and general disorder. Sicily fell into a frightful condi- 
tion. The mercenaries of Agathokles ravaged it, then established 
themselves at Messina, and spread terror on both sides of the strait 
under the name of Mamertines. Carthage allied herself with them, 
and her troops laid siege to Syracuse. The city called in the aid 
of Pyrrhos, and he drove the Cartha- 
ginians back towards the west of the 
island ; but his defeat before Lily- 
baion, the insubordination of the Sici- 
hans, and his tyranny over them, 
prevented him from completing the 
deliverance of the island, and he with- 
drew as he came, an adventurer, pil- 
laging the temples along his road. 

“Sicily will be a good battle-field 
for the Romans and Carthaginians,” he 
said on leaving the island. Syracuse 
had no longer the strength to strug- 
gle against Carthage, the undisputed 
mistress of Africa and the Mediterra- 
nean. She felt this, abandoned her 
former policy, and under Hieron, who governed wisely from 275 to 
215 B.c., she resigned herself to an alliance with the Carthaginians 
against Rome, whence henceforth came the greatest danger. Sharing 
in the defeat of Carthage, Hieron obtained from the Roman Senate 
fifty years of peace and the possession of many Sicilian cities, — 
a period which brings us down to 212 B.c., when Syracuse, after 
having defied the strength of Athens, and sometimes all that Car- 
thage could bring against her, fell bravely under the sword of Rome, 
the last page of her history showing the great name of Archimedes.” 

Rome comes in everywhere, at the death of the Greek States, 


FIGURE ON A SICILIAN VASE. 


1 Painting on a vase discovered at Gela, from Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasen-— 
bilder, pl. xlvii. 1. The figure is represented flying, holding in the left hand a lyre, and 
with the right pouring out the contents of a phiale. 

2 For this last episode in the disturbed life of Syracuse, see History of Rome, chapter xx. | 
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to inherit their possessions. “‘As the sea receives all rivers,” said 
Aristeides the rhetorician, ‘‘ so the Roman Empire receives and keeps 
all the nations.” 

From this ruin of Greece, and later from the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, has been drawn the axiom, beloved of poets, that 
States, like individuals, pass successively through a brilliant youth, 
a maturity sometimes fruitful, soon followed by a fatal decline. 
But there are nations which defy time, notwithstanding the most 
deadly blows; and for others there is a renascence which gives them 
a new existence, thanks to the lessons received by them from their 
dying predecessors. Thus Greece, crushed by Macedon, and later 
by Rome, has continued to live in intellect and art. This we shall 
now seek to show in a brief review of her history. 


CHAPTER XL. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 


i 


OME began in prose, and for centuries knew no other expression 
of thought. Greece began with poetry, and there were poets 
even among her legislators and her philosophers; hence, of her earli- 
est age we have no knowledge except from those who sang the gods 
and heroes of ancient days. It has been the same in many other 
countries. The Sagas and the Hdda are the Iliad of the North- 
ern nations; the Nibelungenlied is that of the Germans; the Chah- 
Nameh of Ferdousi that of the Persians. These legendary histories 
without doubt contain a certain amount of truth. But how is it 
possible to recognize fact in the midst of so much fable? Fortunately 
we have, in respect to these races, other testimony than legend: for 
Persia, Herodotos and the Achaimenid inscriptions, which to-day we 
read; for the Germans, Tacitus, Jordanes, and Gregory of Tours ; 
for the Saxons and Scandinavians, the Venerable Bede and Alfred 
the Great; and these writers permit us to place, at the side of the 
popular traditions, statements which correct or explain them. But 
for ancient Greece, who shall testify against Homer? Shall we, with 
Kuhemeros and his successors, believe that all these gods were men, 
and bring down legend to a form which reason can accept; or, like 
belated disciples of the Porch and the Academy, see noble teaching 
even in frivolous tales? What Ariadne’s thread guides in this 
labyrinth ; and when the breath of criticism has withered these — 
delicate and beautiful flowers, what remains from them ? 
To believe that mythology is fiction only on the surface, and 
that it is truth withm,—that it is a curtain hiding a stage on 
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which real action takes place, —would be singularly to undervalue 
the creative power of the popular imagination. Two forces which 
are contradictory, feeling and reason, guide the lives of men and 
of peoples. The former, which has the strength of instinct, long 
rules alone, and always disputes the sovereignty with the other, 
whose authority is established only with extreme slowness, gain- 
ing point after point successively and laboriously. There is, then, 
in the life of nations an age when all is sentiment and image, 


when everything lives and is personified, —as there comes another 


when all is reflection and scrutiny, when everything is analyzed 
and dissected. The former is the time of faith in phenomena, the 
legendary epoch, which peoples with so many divinities Olympos 
and Valhalla, which crowds with so many adventures the history 
of the heroes, of Achilleus or of Roland, of Theseus or of King 
Arthur. The latter is a time of doubt as to whatever seems to 
be outside of natural laws, — an epoch when scientific research into 
cause and effect has reduced the rdle of gods and heroes, showing 
behind the latter the condition of the race, which makes half their 
strength, and behind the former the faith which has created them, 
and commands their action while seeming to obey them. 

Of these two ages, the first continues —and thus includes some 
of the most eminent of the Greek writers — up to the sixth century 
B.C., and the second begins with Anaxagoras and Thucydides. 
Herodotos still wears the yoke of the old faith; he has the child- 
like curiosity of a traveller amazed at everything he sees, and except 
with a few timid interpretations, he believes in all the stories of 
the Muse. Between Herodotos and Thucydides Greece attained 
man’s estate. The son of Oloros, animated with a freer spirit, 
removes the shining veils which cover the cradle of his race, and 
boldly uses his reason among the men and the events of the past. 
He avoids dealing with mythological impossibilities, and notices only 
the great facts ; from these he eliminates the element of the marvel- 
lous, while he brings out their political aspect, and thus presents, of 
these times so dark to criticism, so full of light to faith, a picture 
in sober tones, which in its general outlines is very probably quite 
true. ‘The events of the early days,” he says in his Introduction, 
“it is impossible, from their remoteness, to ascertain with certainty.” 

In a previous work it has been thought best not to enter into 
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the labyrinth of Roman beginnings; much more undesirable would 
it be to attempt to draw a connected narrative from those poetic 
fragments which cover and conceal under graceful or tragic fictions 
the early story of Greece, — as if one were to make a history of the 
Middle Ages from The Golden Legend, the Chronicles of Archbishop 
Turpin, or the French Romances of Chivalry. The early Greek 
history has been therefore treated as was the early Roman. The 
legends which have been related it is important to know, because 
modern literature is full of them, and modern art still seeks from 
them its inspiration; but after seeking out the probabilities to which 
general history and the comparison of facts lead us, we have 
advanced rapidly towards times which are better known. 

Meanwhile, behind the Greece of the poets, modern science has 
discovered a prehistoric Greece. It has studied what remains to. 
us from a society more ancient than Homer by perhaps ten centu- 
ries, and it has asked from this land, all mountains, peninsulas, 
and islands, from the seas which bathe its coasts, from the sky 
above it, what the influences were which acted upon its earliest 
inhabitants. : 

Whence came they? From Asia, the cradle of the Aryan race, 
which, in its long journey towards the extreme west, left, along the 
eastern shore of the Aigzan Sea, in Thrace and in Greece, peoples 
whose language and religion had a common basis; so that around 
the great Hellenic lake cities grew up among which mutual rela- 
tions were possible. 

If, in the legendary period, political history can gather up but 
few authentic facts, social history finds much that is valuable in 
the usages which have endured. At that time the family was 
formed, the rites of worship were established, cities were built, and 
it was on ancient foundations that rested the domestic hearth, the 
public prytaneion, and the agora, where at first around the king 
sat the chiefs, his counsellors, and later the people came to delib- 
erate and vote. 


Notr.— On the opposite page is represented a marble bust of Thucydides, now in Hol- 
combe ilall, near Bath, England, and photographed for the first time by A. Michaélis in 
Die Bildnisse des Thukydides: Festschrift der Universitat Strassburg zur vierten Sdcularfeier 
der Universitét Tiibingen, 1877. M. Michaelis has kindly placed at my disposal his paper, 
which was printed for private circulation only; also the fine photograph here reproduced. 
See, in Vol. III. p. 86, another bust of Thucydides, now in the Museum of Naples. 
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In Homer there is only the clash of arms, in Hesiod only the 
birth of the gods and the labors of husbandry. In these old 
poems and in the legends whence they are derived, the incidents 
related doubtless are rather matters of imagination than of reality; 
but we find there ideas, manners, and beliefs which have long sur- 
vived. Achilleus extols martial glory, Hektor depends upon his 
exploits to obtain immortality in the memory of men; and they 
have bequeathed to the heroes of the historic age the sentiment of 
honor. The women of the legendary period are: the noble Andro- 
mache; Arete, or Virtue, so worthy of her name; her daughter 
Nausikaii, of maiden simplicity; Alkestis, who gives her life for 
her husband; Antigone, sacrificmg herself for her brother; and 
all those noble types of heroines who grace the drama of Sopho- 
kles. The religion of that time retains the traces of a coarse 
naturalism which blends itself with the worship of the glorious 
Olympians, and, together with beneficent daimons, calls into exis- 
tence divinities who are displeased at the sight of human happi- 
ness. Slowly, however, the sombre sky clears: Destiny ceases to 
‘be blind, Nemesis to be envious; Apollo, the god of light, gives 
wise counsels, and Athene makes the manners of her people 
gentler. Death is bound to life by the funeral honors which 
give men’s ancestors a new existence beyond the grave, and make 
them the protectors of those whom they have left behind. The 
worship of the dead—a tie between the generations — gives a 
sacred character to the aristocratic families; and it is around tombs, 
as well as temples, that patriotism, the great virtue of those an- 
cient communities, gains the strength which has enabled it to 
accomplish so many miracles.’ | 


1 Isaios, the instructor of Demosthenes, says, in the fourth century: “ All who think of 
death desire to leave behind them some one who will bring to their manes the funeral offerings. 
The law even imposes on the archon the duty of making it sure that no house becomes extinct.” 
(Concerning the Inheritance of Apollodoros, 30.) 
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II. 


The return of the Herakleids, and the great migrations which 
followed it, close the legendary period. Traditions suddenly end; 
the Muse is silent; the luminous splendor thrown by Homer upon 
the heroic age is extinguished; and we enter upon four centuries 
of darkness. This night which came over Greece is the passage 
from legend to history, from the world of fiction to the world of 
fact. When, in 776 B.c., was instituted the custom of counting 
the years by the return of the Olympic festivals, this furnished 
the means of establishing chronology. But how many gaps there 
were before the age of Herodotos! And how often poetry takes 
the place of history, as in respect to the Messenian wars. 

We have then nothing to place between the Invasion of the 
Dorians —a race unknown to the /iad—and the Era of the Olym- 
piads. Concerning Sparta before Lykourgos, and Athens before 
Solon, only a few words here and there can be found; and for the 
rest of Hellas there is almost nothing, although from this time 
Greece had an existence, and its historic life had begun. Each 
region has the population it will keep till the nation’s latest 
day; and each one of these communities is already assuming, 
under the double influence of its geographical position and the 
circumstances of its establishment. the character which will give 
rise in Greece to hostilities of races, ideas, and interests. 

From the eleventh to the seventh century B.c. a fact of 
importance took place; namely, the dispersal of the Hellenic race 
over almost all the shores of the Mediterranean. ; 

The Greeks, delighting to conceal a deep meaning under the 
most graceful images, relate that a shepherd who was feeding his 
flock near the shore of the sea saw one day a beautiful young girl 
arise out of the waves, smile upon him, and call him to come 
to her. At first he hesitated, then yielded to the charm, and 
threw himself into the water. How many enchanting sirens thus 
sported around these beautiful shores and called the dwellers 
to come out upon the blue sea! Like the shepherd, the Greeks 
yielded to the irresistible attraction, and made their way from 
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island to island, among the three continents that these islands 
connected, meeting at many points peoples of kindred origin, or 
already attached to them by old commercial relations. 

In two ways Nature laid upon the Hellenes the obligation “to 
sail perpetually upon the mighty sea;” namely, by the situation of 
their native land, with the sea almost everywhere in sight, and still 
more by the products of their soil, which, ill adapted to cereals, 
notwithstanding the protection of Demeter, the revered goddess,! 
is much better suited to the cultivation of the vine and the olive, 
—products dealt with by industry and commerce. <A people having 
wheat and cattle may isolate themselves, and ask nothing more 
from the soil which feeds them; hence the slow growth of agricul- 
tural communities. But one having only wine and oil would die of 
hunger without an interchange of commodities. Hence this popu- 
lation is forced to live in constant relations with its neighbors, to 
travel, and to collect merchandise, knowledge, and ideas. Can we 
wonder that the Greeks were. and still are, chiefly occupied with 
commerce, that they visited all the countries of the ancient world, 
_ and left colonies on every shore ? 

Commerce lives by liberty: the Greek colonies were free; those 
of Rome were dependent, because they were an instrument of con- 
quest, and rule requires obedience. 

While the Greeks thus went forth by the thousand gates that 
Nature had opened to them, a revolution at home was slowly sub- 
stituting, for the kings of the heroic age, who were the sons of 
the gods, a race of nobles, also claiming divine descent. When this 
aristocracy attained its object of having no master above it, it at 
once felt a necessity of having subjects beneath it. But the subjects, 
in their turn having attained greater prosperity and intelligence, 
considered themselves capable of self-government, and they effected 
against the oligarchy what the oligarchy had accomplished against 
the kings. But, for this struggle, they had chosen chiefs, who now 
seized the supremacy, tU¥pavvo.: here by force or strategy, there by 

1 On page 525 is represented, from a photograph, a statue of Demeter in marble, discov- 
ered at Knidos, and now in the British Museum. The goddess is seated, and the veil covering 
her head adds to the expression of sadness in her face. It is the type of the afflicted Demeter, 
who has vainly wearied herself in the search for her daughter. Cf. the verses of the Homeric 


Hymn (iv. 197 et seg. of the edition A. Gemoll, 1886), and the notice by O. Rayet in the Monum. 
de l’Art antique. 
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the consent of the people, who gave them the authority, that they 
in return might give to the State order and equal rights. This 
political phase, also, was not lasting. The abuse of power by these 
tyrants and their cruelty brought about a new revolution, this time 
democratic. Such then is the life of Greece up to the Median wars: 
first, kings; then, an aristocracy ; then, tyrants supported by the 
oppressed class; lastly, the community governing itself, ——in some 
cities granting more to the people who live by industry and com- 
merce ; in others, more to the rich who own the soil. This form pre- 
vailed in Greece at the time when the Persians invaded the country ; 
and Herodotos tells us it was her free institutions that saved her. 

During this long and arduous work of political transformation, 
intellectual life is, as it were, suspended in the metropolis. But 
in the Asiatic colonies, neighbors to the great Oriental civilizations, 
genius is developed. Art and science are born there; poetry adds 
to the inheritance of Homer; and the Greek world is lighted up at 
its circumference with extreme brilliancy. At the end of the sixth 
century before Christ, a hostile rule has been imposed upon these 
intellectual cities. This foreign hand chills the springs of life, 
and civilization was about to perish, smothered in the germ, when 
Marathon and Salamis saved it, — glorious names, which grateful 
humanity will never cease to repeat. 


Il. 


With its gulfs for moats, and its mountains for bastions, Greece 
is like a great fortress built up between Europe and Asia. Xerxes, 
with his myriads, in vain assailed it: the immense Empire of the 
East was shattered against it. These victories were chiefly gained 
by Athens, and decided her destinies. Invasion having been re- 
pulsed, its return must be prevented: Athens alone thought of this 
and provided for it. Hence the origin and the justification of her 
sway. This supremacy, which makes the seas safe, which stimulates 
industry and traffic, which spreads wide prosperity, and kindles the 
intellect, is the happiest moment of Greece and the most brilliant in 
the life of humanity. Athens no doubt does not stand alone in Hellas. 
All men labor and all think; but everything is attracted towards her, 
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— genius, as well as power and wealth. At this centre the scattered 
rays are collected, and shine forth upon the world, a splendid radi- 
ance. Even before she was at her greatest height, a stranger, al- 
most an enemy to her by birth, — Pindar, — celebrates “the city 
of genius,” the city “ brilliant, immortal, violet-crowned, like the 
Graces and the Muses.” 

Grandest of all the noble figures which crowd within her walls 
is Perikles. His enemies-called him “ the Olympian,” and not with- 
out reason; for he guided and restrained with sovereign wisdom this 
intelligent, excitable, mobile people, who in time of need could show 
a Roman constancy, who were guilty of many errors, but redeemed 
them by the great works of art and the great examples it has left 
us. A multitude elegant and intellectual, interested in art, in 
science, and in poetry; among whom wealth scarcely made a dis- 
tinction of ranks, where education, the same for all, established 
none ;— less a people than a popular aristocracy, and raised to this 
point of grandeur by its own genius, the result of its geographical 
position and of its history, and by institutions the most humane, 
the most truly liberal of the ancient world. Let us suppose that 
Athens and the great Athenians were obliterated from history: how 
much of Greece is left ? 

I confess my love and sympathy for this splendid republic, 
which had factions and revolutions, but never civil wars or slave- 
revolts ;” for this city, which its two great enemies, Philip and Alex- 
ander, could not hate; for this people, whose history opens at 
Marathon in a brilliant victory, and closes at Chaironeia with the 
eloquent cry of Demosthenes: “No, no, Athenians, you have not 
failed in defending, to the death, the liberty of Greece!” Let it 

1 There was in Greece, besides the principle of equality before the law (icovoyia), an actual 
law of habeas corpus. Demosthenes (Against Timokrates, 144) shows that, with two excep- 
tions only, namely, — in the case of high treason, or of fraud against the State in the matter of 
farming out the taxes, —a citizen, even after the order to detain him in prison had been legally 
given, might be set at liberty if three of his fellow-citizens of the same class would give bail for 
him. In the case of treason against the State, nothing less than a decision of the popular 
assembly was required for making an indictment (Hyperides, Mor Euxenippos, 6; ed. Didot). 
The domicile of the citizen was inviolable; no one could enter without being accompanied by a 
magistrate (Demosthenes, Against Androtion, 50). On one occasion letters from Philip to 
Olympias had been intercepted; but the assembly forbade opening them, being unwilling to 
violate the correspondence of a husband with his wife (Plutarch, Modurica mapayyéApara, 3). 


2 There was one revolt of slaves, purely local, and one civil war,— that which was brouglit 
on by Thrasyboulos; but was this not really a national war, since behind the Tyrants stood 


Sparta ? 
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never be forgotten that this much-accused people treated their slaves 
gently,’ made the stranger welcome, and on certain days set pris- 
oners at liberty, that they might share in the merry festivals of 
Dionysos.” The guilty were put to death, but they were not put 
to the torture ;*° to the exile was left his property, and to persons 
guilty of certain forms of manslaughter* an opportunity to escape 
before condemnation. To the aged and the infirm, to the disabled 
soldier, Athens secured a support, and gave the country as a mother 
to children whom war had made orphans.’ “ Let the archon epony- 
mos,” says a law quoted by Demosthenes, “take care of orphans, 
of heiresses, and of widows.” Better. still, —“in the market-place 
at Athens,” says Pausanias, “the Athenians, alone among all peo- 


ples, have built an altar to Pity, whereon suppliants may hang their 
fillets.” ® 


1 There was no reluctance at Athens to give citizenship to a slave. After the battle of 
Arginousai, all the slaves in the fleet received it (Hellanikos, in the Scholia to the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, 694). Andokides (On his Return, 23, Didot, p. 76) felicitates Athens on 
having often granted the modireia, SovAots avOpdmas. In his oration On the Chersonesos, 47, 
Demosthenes proposes to associate as assistants to the treasurers of the State, public slaves, 
Snpdovor, who shall render accounts of their administration. Euripides often 1eproduces these 
kindly feelings towards house-servants. When Alkestis is about to die, she takes each one of 
her slaves by the hand and says farewell. 

2 Demosthenes, Against Androlion, 68. Cicero (De Offc., ii. 15) says that for an Athenian 
not to show the way to a stranger seeking guidance, was a punishable offence. 

3 The most severe punishment at Athens was death, and that, as a rule, inflicted in the 
least cruel way, —- by the poison of hemlock. To apply torture to a free man, a special deci- 
sion of the assembly was required, says Dareste (Plaid. polit. de Dém., ii. 301). Andokides 
(Mysteries, 43, Didot, p. 55) refers to a decree in the archonship of Skamandrios prohibiting 
the torture of a citizen. Antiphon was condemned to torture, followed by death; but this was 
after a decree had expelled him from Athens, and he had secretly returned, to burn the fleet 
(Demosthenes, On the Crown, 133). In the oration Against Pantainetos, 41 (Didot, p. 507), of 
the year 346 B. c., Demosthenes makes objection to the system of seeking to ascertain the truth 
by the torture of slaves; but this is the only protest of the kind found in the Greek pleas. 

4 Banishment, but not exile, involved the confiscation of property and for certain kinds 
of manslaughter the condemned person could escape by flight from the execution of the 
sentence. 

5 See the Menexenos of Plato, ad finem; Aristotle, Polit., ii. 6. 

6 The Athenians, according to Isokrates, were considered the most gentle and compas- 
sionate of all the Greeks (Antidosis, 20). Plutarch says also (Modirixa mapayyéApara, 3) : 
6 AOnvaiwy evkivnrds €ote mpos dpyiy, evperadoros mpos €deov. See further (idid., 17, 8 and 9) the 
pathetic incidents which he mentions to the honor of Athens. We cannot, however, vouch for 
the truth of such a statement as this, that a senator in the Areiopagos was punished for haying 
wrung the neck of a little bird which had flown to him for shelter, —- this act being regarded as 
indicating cruelty (Photios, Biblioth., p. 1591, ed. of 1653). Still less can we accept the state- 
ment made by Athenaios (xiii. 21, p. 566), on the authority of Hyperides, that admission 
to the Areiopagos was refused to a citizen because he had been seen dining in an inn sus- 
pected to be a house of ill repute. But we may believe, on the word of Demosthenes, in the 
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The Athenians were indeed the favored people of “the goddess 
*' who from the height of the Akropolis 
watched over her faithful city or inspired it; who mingled with the 
combatants but to moderate their fury; who held the spear only in 
the cause of right; who was the divine Sophia, born from the brain 


having many thoughts,’ 


of Zeus, and also human wisdom revealing to sages the laws of 
the world, and was, moreover, the divine worker? who invented 
useful arts, who gave the olive-tree, and taught domestic virtues to 
the. wife.® ‘ 

The people were like their goddess, or rather — which is nearer 
the truth —the goddess was like her people. The most intellectual 
and the best of the Greek cities rightly had for Poliac and eponymous 
divinity the worthiest of the Greek Olympians. 
| On the day when the young Athenian, attaining his eighteenth 

year, received the weapons which he was to bear for his country’s 
defence, he took this oath : — 


**]T will not dishonor these sacred weapons, and I will not desert my 
companion in the ranks. I will fight for all that is sacred and dear, alone 
or with many; and I will not give a diminished country to those who shall 


condemnation of that Athenian whom the heliasts punished for having trafficked in the beauty 
of young Olynthian girls whom he had bought as slaves after the destruction of Olynthos by 
the Macedonians. Aristotle (History of Animals, vi. 24) mentions an octogenarian mule, in 
behalf of whom the Athenians made a decree that he should not be driven away by the grain- 
merchants when he came among their stores to feed. This fact is rendered probable by others 
that Plutarch relates in his Life of Cato: ‘“‘ The Athenians took care of the mules that had been 
employed for the temple of Athene; Kimon built a tomb for his horses victorious at Olympia, 
and Xanthippos for a dog that had swum after him as far as Salamis.” The sage of Chairo- 
neia ends by this very true remark: “ Kindness goes much farther than justice.” Unfor- 
tunately religious intolerance, that deadly foe of the mind, sometimes transformed this amiable 
Athenian population into a vindictive one. See Vol. II. pp. 477, 552. 

1 Tlodvunris (Homer, Hymn, xxviii. 2). 

2 Mnxaviris (Pausanias, viii. 36, 3). 

8 When this book appeared for the first time, in 1851, the work of the learned men who 
were giving the world a new science of antiquity had not yet reached the great mass of the 
public, and I surprised some readers by the unwonted respect I manifested for the fellow- 
citizens of Perikles, as well as by the severity, not at that time thought justifiable, with which 
I spoke of the sterile life of Sparta and of the aimless agitations of the last days of Greece. 
This historic preference caused me to receive from the authorities of the University a severe 
reprimand on my “temerity.” Time has passed, since then, — “the great teacher,” says 
Aischylos; and I find myself now with a very large majority. In Grote’s great work, pub- 
lished a year after mine, it is said: ‘‘ The Athenian empire, which, with all its defects, I believe 
to have been much better for the subject-cities than autonomy would have been. . . .” (ix. 279). 
Curtius also is very favorable to the Athenian democracy. In § 50 of the Panegyric of Isokrates 
is a magnificent eulogy of this city, “ which has made the word Greek not so much the name of 
a people as the sign of intellect itself.” 

VOL. Iv. — 34 
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follow me, but a greater and stronger one. I will obey the magistrates 
and the laws, and if any one destroy these laws or will not obey them, 


I will be their avenger, alone or with my fellow-citizens; and I will honor 


the religion of my fathers. 1 take the gods to witness my words !” 


And they kept this oath. Thanks to their system of military 
education and discipline, the Greeks, before the phalanx of Alexan- 
der and the Roman legion, were the best soldiers in the world. 

After this, we cannot wonder that this people apotheosized them- 
selves, or rather that they divinized the institutions which, in the 
fifth century at least, made them so great: a sanctuary was built 
to Demos and the Charites, the goddesses personifying gratitude.’ 


LYS 


Greece is loved for her poets, philosophers, and artists, and also 
because, first in the ancient world, she had as her ideal political 
liberty, secured by the complete development of the individual. The 
East knew only the calm and sterile unity of great monarchies sub- 
ject to a single will, almost always of the same character, however 
different. the individuals who wielded the sovereignty. Greece com- 
prised as many independent States as Nature had given the country 
valleys and promontories well adapted for defence ; and in almost 
all the cities the inhabitants accepted this servitude to religion and 
to constitutional law for the sake of one right, — that of themselves 
establishing the law to which they gave obedience. 

The political life of the Greeks at the historic epoch was made 
of two ideas, —the independence of the city, and the equality of the 
citizens. They desired to have their city governed by the laws she 
herself made: this was autonomy; and that all the citizens should 
have the same rights: this was isonomy. In a state having these 
two aims, the man at first was lost in the citizen. To make the 
latter more important, the former was made less so, and would 
have been reduced to extreme insignificance if the philosophers had 
had their way,—even the most illustrious, Plato and Aristotle. 

The social importance given to the citizen fortified in him the 


1 See, in the Dict. des antig. gr. et rom. of Saglio, the learned paper of Haussoullier on 
the Demos. 
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de 


sentiment of personal dignity, which placed him far above the servile 
populations of the Hast. It was a first step towards the great prin- 
ciple which Christianity was to introduce, — that of moral equality 
and of the brotherhood of man. The second was to be made by Rome 
when she gave citizenship to all her inhabitants; and her jurisconsults 
said, following the Stoic philosophers: Societas jus quodammodo 
fratermitatis in se habet.. But the advance is so slow that this last 
sentiment still remains only a formula, which hinders neither the 
wars of classes nor those of nations. 

The Hellenic city in which this great evolution began had only 
a small population, and made no effort to increase it. The sovereign 
assembly at Athens rarely numbered five thousand citizens, and from 
a phrase of Demosthenes we may conclude that a very few votes 
often decided an important question. ‘On the day of the election 
of the pylagorai,’ he says, “three or four hands were raised for 
Aischines, and he was thus invested with the authority of Athens.”’? 
A few men, attractive speakers, could then exercise a dangerous 
influence over these sovereign assemblies, called together sometimes 
on the spur of the moment, in which the members legislated, gave 
judicial decisions, and administered the law by means of a vote which 
might have been won by some trick, or called out by the excitement 
of the hour. 

There was another danger. With a population so limited in 
number, these cities could not be the solid basis of an empire. 
Living isolated within the limits which the nature of the land 
gave them, they had outside allies or subjects, and they formed ties 
of hospitality ; but jealous of their citizenship, which would have 
opened to the stranger the agora and the temples, they would neither 
give their Poliac divinities to the worshippers of other gods, nor 
their institutions to men reared under other laws. Athens and 
Sparta would have gladly destroyed, the one Megara, the other 
Argos ; never would they have granted isonomy to these cities. 

1 Digest, xvii. i. 2, 63, 

2 Oration upon the Crown, 149, 

8 This is the reproach which Tacitus addresses to them: quid aliud . . . exitio fuit . . . 
nisi quod victos pro alienigenis arcebant? To this narrow idea of the city he opposes the Roman 
policy which eodem die hostes, dein cives habuerit (Annales, xi. 24). A Greek could only by 
special permission marry or hold property in another city. For the grant of citizenship there 


was required at Athens a first meeting of the people at which this title was granted “ for signal 
services rendered to the Athenians,” and a second assembly, where more than six thousand 
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This hostility between neighbors was a cause of continual wars. 
But we have no right to reproach the Greeks with their pugnacity, 
for, everywhere and at all times, mankind has obeyed this rem- 
nant of the animal nature of which it cannot rid itself, which 
causes it to love the act of destroying. In theory, the munici- 
pal régime seems the best of all forms of government, since it 
accords the most liberty to the individual; but in Hellas it never 
gave the Greeks the desire of living tranquilly around their 
temples and places of assembly. 

We, their heirs, lament these acts of violence which seem to us a 
crime against ourselves, because they diverted to the sanguinary 
work of war forces which might have been employed in the bene- 
ficent labors of peace. Civilization is, indeed, not a flower that 
grows amid ruins and in storms, but neither does it always unfold 
itself in calm and silence. The struggle of interests and passions 
develops the character; life is more energetic; the faculties become 
richer and more active. From these little cities, distracted and 
turbulent, came forth many a marvel of art and thought. 

Aristotle says: ‘Greece has courage and intelligence; if she were 
united, she would be capable of conquering the world.’’ He was 
right; twice, the Greeks united, when at Salamis eighty thousand of 
them and at Plataia a hundred and ten thousand vanquished the 


fleets and armies of Xerxes, and when, with the Macedonians, they 


made the conquest of Asia. But in the ordinary course of their 
historic life they knew only the civic form of government, and 
never, except for a moment in their latest days, did they adopt 
any other; so that Greece ceased to be itself when, with Alex- 


citizens confirmed by secret ballot the favorable vote (Demosthenic Collection, Against Neaira, 
p- 724, ed. Didot). 

1 Politics, iv. 6, 1. 

Nore. — On the opposite page is represented a fragment of a marble statue discovered at 
Delos, and now in the Louvre (W. Frohner, Notice de la Sculpture antique du Louvre, p 410, 
No. 448). This statue has long borne the name of Inopos, the god of the river of Delos, and 
some archeologists still designate it in this way. It is believed that the figure, of which the 
back is left in the rough, was reclining, and occupied the angle of a pediment like other figures 
of river-gods; but we cannot regard this as certain. Why may not the statue rest against a 
wall? As to the name, M. Ravaisson seems to have had a happy inspiration in proposing that 
of Alexander; the head wears the royal fillet, and though not the exact portrait of the king, 
it would seem to be an idealized likeness. Another head, which has points of resemblance 
to the statue in the Louvre, has been recently discovered at Delos by M. Homolle (Bull. de 


Corr hellen., vol. ix., 1885, pl. xvii. and p. 252), who regards it as unquestionably inspired 


by the portrait of Alexander. 
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ander, it became an empire. By the number and the independence 
of its cities it was fitted, in the time when its characteristic genius 
had free scope, to produce the most brilliant form of civilization ; 


it was not adapted to establish a durable sway, and its independ- 


ence was lost as soon as there arose around it powers organized 
for conquest or assimilation. Faithful to her oldest traditions, 
Greece was intoxicated with a mad delight on the day when the 
Romans proclaimed that every league was destroyed, every city 
made autonomous. The Greeks believed themselves free on the 
day when, for them, a servitude of twenty centuries began. 

These little communities often saw the enemy at their gates, 
and, with him, wounds, slavery, and death. Hence the city, whose 
walls sheltered the family, the gods, and independence, was loved 
with an ardent affection ; as in a besieged place, everything must 
be sacrificed to its safety, not merely a man’s life, but also, which is 
often more difficult, his fortune. An inscription speaks of voluntary 
loans,’ without interest; and patriotic gifts were frequent. Demos- 
thenes mentions the strategos Nausikles, who furnished the pay for 
two thousand hoplites whom the State had left unpaid; two gen- 
erals supplied their troops with eight hundred shields which were 
needed; others employed a part of their property in repairing the 
city walls. For a work of this kind, Demosthenes, who was not a 
rich man, gave voluntarily five talents, and for the theatre a hun- 
dred minai.27. What was their reward? <A wreath, which by decree 
of the people was bestowed in the theatre on the day of the Great 
Panathenaia. 

These gifts ought not to surprise us: they sprang from the 
sentiment most energetic in these cities,— patriotism; but we find 
in them another sentiment, — charity, — which usually is not looked 
for there. The hour for the great charitable institutions which 
Christianity and philosophy have made so numerous had not yet 
come, because the social condition did not call for them. Demos- 
thenes was not alone in redeeming captives, in giving dowries to 
poor young girls, and in being able to say, as in the oration On the 
Crown: “You know, Athenians that I have been always kindly, 


1 Corpus Inscr. attic., ii 334. 
2 Oration on the Crown, p. 139 (Didot). See also above, p. 224, the decree proposed by 


Lykourgos in honor of Eudemos. 
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humane, ready to relieve every misfortune ;”’ elsewhere he takes 
pride in saying that he has never failed in the duties of philan- 
thropy,'— a word which, though believed to be very modern, was 
current in Athens more than twenty-two centuries ago. Lysias 
speaks of a person who—in this case secretly — gave dowries, de- 
livered prisoners, and buried the dead who lay unnoticed on the 
high-roads, without expectation of any reward.2, How many others 
did the same! If the allowance made to citizens who attended 
the public assembly and the festivals in honor of the gods had 
certain political disadvantages, it was, at first, assistance given to 
those who had need of it. The same is true as to the distribu- 
tions of wheat made to the people from time to time, and also in 
respect to the repasts after great sacrifices of victims, when the 
gods required only the smoke from the altar. The gymnasia main- 
tained by the State corresponded to our free schools; Hippokrates 
advised the medical fraternity to accept no pay from those who 
could not give it without difficulty, while many cities furnished 
medical assistance gratuitously to their poor;® and Plato says: 
“We must do ill to no man, not even to the wicked.” * 

These sentiments are the noble side of Greek municipal morals. 
We may further say that in these communities property and the 
family rested on better foundations than in the East; but systems 
of laws made solely for the State guaranteed but unperfectly the 
protection of property and the security of the individual.? The 
citizen belonged to the community, which disposed of him as it 
pleased ; so that the interests of each being subordinated to those of 


1 In the oration On the Affairs of the Chersonesos, 70, where he recalls his services: kat 
Tpinpapxtas Kai xopynyias Kat xapi¢erOar eiopopas, Kai Avoets aixpadorwv, Kal TovavTas a\Xas 
diravOpwrias. 

J sabe, iN). 
8 History of Rome, v. 425. Citzens also undertook a superintendence of the schools. See 
Vol. II. p. 650, of this work. 

4 Republic, i. 9. These sentiments again find expression in imperial Rome; see Hui 
of Rome, chap. Ixxxiii. sect. 4, and chap. Ixxxiv. sect. 6. 

5 At Sparta, as in Plato’s Republic, the State was, so to speak, sole father and sole pro- 
prietor. This was never the case at Athens. Aristotle, who looks at the legal aspect of every 
case, considers ownership only as a fact, and regards possession as its origin, however obtained. 
He derives it from the law, from agriculture, from pillage, —vopadiKds, yewpytKos, AjoTpiKds 
(Polit., I. iii. § 5). And in this he offended no principle of his time. Solon regarded as legiti- 
mate an association for brigandage; and it often happened in Greece that the law decreed a 
new division of lands, the abolition of debts, a prohibition to sell, or other measures which 
would seem to us interference with rights of ownership. 
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the State, that which appeared useful to the latter became justice, 
even though to the former it might be injustice. Of one man the 
law made a soldier, whatever his age; of another, the commander 
of a galley, which he must fit out at his own expense; of a third, 
though guiltless of crime, an exile. No man could resist this claim 
of the State, not merely as regards military service and _ fiscal 
charges, but also for the education of youth: the State would have 
the body and soul of its children, much more their property. 

In the aristocratic times, the Eupatrids, being alone taken into 
account, were alone in having any obligations, 


as, in the Homeric 
times, the heroes drew upon themselves all the stress of the battle. 
Inheriting this ancient custom, most of the Greek cities had it as 
a principle of their financial organization that a part of the public 
expenses should be at the charge of the rich. Solon, for example, 
without making much change in the old order of things, laid heavy 
taxes upon the members of the higher classes; but, in return, he 
secured to them political privileges. With time, the burdens in- 
creased and the privileges disappeared. Every citizen, even the 
poorest, might attain public office by lot, and as a result of the 
frequency of wars and the increasing magnificence of the festivals, 
the leitourgiat and choregiai, reserved to the rich, imposed expenses 
daily heavier. If it was decided to fit out a fleet, immediately 
into the public assembly came demands for a reduction of taxes ; 
the temple of Artemis was crowded with those who had passed for 
rich men, now eager to avoid the burdens of the trierarchy, and 
the prisons with luckless citizens dragged thither by the inspec- 
tor of the marine because they had not furnished the new sails 
needed for their galley.’ ; 
Sophokles and Sokrates spoke well of “the unwritten laws” 
which Nature has placed in the human conscience; systems of 
government, even the best, could only make the State the supreme 
arbiter of good and evil, so that in the Greek cities justice was 
often absent, as true liberty always was. Aristotle depicts the 
democracy as everywhere busy in levelling men’s fortunes by 
ruinous fines and confiscations; and in fact for many agi- 
tators, —for these “blunderers,” as Polybios calls them, rovs 
kaxéxtas, —the end of all political endeavor was to put under, that 


1 Demosthenes, oration On the Crown, See also Vol. IL. p. 656, note 1. 
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which had been above. Thus Messina divides among the popu- 
lace the property of the rich; Kleomenes at Sparta, Nikokles at 
Sikyon, do likewise. As it is only the dead who are sure not to 
return, a demagogos of Chios causes to be put to death those 
whom he plunders; Nabis does the same wherever he is master. 
The Aitolians and the Thessalians abolish debts; the Chiotes have 
another scheme of social economy: when the government has need 
of money, it decrees that all private debts be paid to the State ; 
elsewhere, their jewels are taken from the women, their harvests 
from the farmers; and even in Athens there are many who think 
that an illegal confiscation is not a resource to be disdained. 
The consequence of this financial servitude of the rich, and 
the dangers menacing property, was that landowners and capitalists 
too often showed themselves, In a world become commercial and 
industrial, the natural enemies of old customs and the political 
systems which consecrated them. Hence plots, revolutions, sen- 
tences of exile or confiscation, and banished men forever making 
armed incursions upon the city which had driven them out.? It 
was well made a part of the official oath of the heliasts in Athens: 
““T swear never to permit the abolition of debts, nor the division 
of lands and houses.” ® 
ures were not decreed in the city of Athene, where commercial 
prosperity depended on the faithful execution of contracts; but 
how often the sykophantai of that city destroyed ancient and legi- 
timate fortunes by the most unfounded accusations!* When these 
disturbances became frequent, the old ideas of devotion to the city 


And in truth these revolutionary meas- 


1 Lysias, Against Nikomachos, 22; Polybios, vii. 10; xv. 21; fragm. 68; Aristotle, 
Economics, ii 9. He mentions this as having been practised at Byzantion, Chios, Klazomenai, 
Ephesos, Pontic Herakleia, and Lampsakos. 

2 Tsokrates said to Philip that he would find in Greece, for his expedition into Asia, as 
many soldiers as he might require, because there were so many exiles, among whom it was 
easier to raise an army than among citizens (Philip, 96, ed. Didot, p. 65). 

8 Westermann questions the authenticity of the épxos ndtacrey, but without convin- 
cing either Dareste or Weil, who maintain it,—the one in his translation of the Oration 
against Timokrates (Plaidoyers politiques de Démosthéne, i. 104 and 184); the other in his 
Greek edition of Demosthenes, series ii. p. 137. 

4 The natural vice of the demagogy is envy and suspicion, which, when it rules the tribu- 
nals, finds expression in judicial spoliations. Aristophon of Azenia was prosecuted seventy-five 
times for proposing decrees contrary to the laws, ypady mapavépev ; but it is just to add that he 
was never condemned (Aischines, Ctesiphon, 194). Demosthenes was not so often cited before 
the tribunals; but Aristogeiton alone prosecuted him seven times, and he had often to defend 
himself against others. 
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were lost; alliances contrary to the genius and to the interests of 
the people were contracted; and as these innovations came in a 
time when all things were shaken, — religion, patriotism, and the 
civic virtues, —the State, no longer standing firm on its ancient 
foundations, crumbled and fell. 

The Greeks had, like ourselves, two other kinds of property, 
—the public domain, differmg in extent in different cities, and 
property belonging to the temples, the latter often of great value, 
but not always respected ; for instance, the treasures of Delphi were 
pillaged by the Phokians, those of Olympia by the Arkadians, and 
more than once certain portions of the sacred possessions were 
secularized. In case of necessity the State borrowed from the 
sanctuary, and becoming a debtor to its gods, paid thei the 
interest on these loans, but at times neglected to return the prin- 
cipal. The State being the superior authority, this property of 
the temples was endangered by the vicissitudes in public events; 
and politics determined all things in the temple as in the agora.’ 

In another respect, the organization of the family, the Greeks 
give us nothing. Too near Asia, they did not allot to woman? 
in the historic age, a condition greatly superior to that which we 
find in Nineveh and Babylon. Her one duty was to be the 
mother of legitimate children, who would continue the family 
and the domestic sacrifices; nothing more was asked of her, and 
the noble women of the Homeric times — Alkestis, Andromache, 
Penelope — were altogether forgotten. The Greek women were 
not certainly all of them companions of the Lysistrata of Aris- 
tophanes, but none gained the respect of a whole city, like the 
mother of the Gracchi; and although the gynaikaion was a great 
advance upon the harem, the Greek wife was never the Roman 
matron, and still less “the virtuous woman” of Scripture. 

1 Private life did not escape this omnipotence of the State. Many Greek cities pro- 
hibited celibacy. Sparta punished not merely him who did not marry, but even the man who 
married late. The State had the-power to prescribe at Athens industry, and at Sparta idle- 
ness. Its tyranny extended to the smallest matters: at Lokris the law forbade men to drink 
pure wine; at Miletos and at Marseilles the same prohibition was made to women. It was 
customary for dress to be strictly determined by the laws of each city; the legislation of Sparta 
regulated the women’s head-gear, and that of Athens forbade them to carry more than three 
changes of attire when on a journey At Rhodes no man might shave; at Byzantion none 
might even own a razor, under penalty of a fine; while at Sparta the law forbade wearing the 


moustache. — Fustet pE CouLances: La cité antique, p. 265. 
7 2 See in Vol. III. p. 418, a quotation attributed to Demosthenes. 
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Great as is our admiration, then, for ancient Greece, in poli- 
tics we can learn from her nothing, except it be to avoid the 
faults into which she fell; between her and our modern world 
the distance is too great. 


VE 


To the political causes which proved fatal to Greece were 
added the moral causes which destroyed her old ideal, without 
giving her a new one. 

The fact must be acknowledged that the impulse given to 
men’s minds by the age of Perikles—that golden age of the 
human intellect — opened the way into unknown regions where 
Ancient Hellas was lost. Therein were found noble inspirations 
for art and thought; but then appeared, with a strength hitherto 
unknown, philosophy, the rebellious daughter of polytheism, who 
sought to account for the world and for mankind, never explained 
by the old myths. Born near the temples which she was one 
day to overthrow, — for children like her destroy their own 
mothers, as plants which grow in the crevices of old walls at 
last cause them to crumble,— philosophy early manifested hostility 
to positive religion. 

Nor was this ancient religion adapted to become a rule of 
morals. In Nature there is neither good nor evil; only the play 
of physical and chemical forces. The ancient peoples, living too 
near to Nature not to undergo her influence, had religions 
which, by an expressive barbarism, have been called the cult of 
Nature naturans, or of the material forces, and that of Nature 
naturata, or of the phenomena under which these forces manifest 
themselves. Hence the monstrous conceptions of Egypt and of 
Asia, the sacred prostitution of Babylon and Corinth, the strange 
symbols seen in Athenian streets and carried in procession by 
Athenian maidens. Hence also these peoples, without hesitation, 

Nore. — On the opposite page is represented a head in Parian marble, in the Glyptothek 
of Munich (H. Brunn, Beschreibung . . . , 5th ed., No. 89, p. 113). It is here given from the 


Monum. de la sculpt. gr. et rom. . . . , published by Brunn and Bruckmann. It is one of the 
most beautiful antiques in the Glyptothek. 


cua 


HEAD OF A GREEK WOMAN 
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attributed to their gods the most shameful passions, so that poly- 
theism obscured the idea of right and legitimated wrong by the 
example of those who were sometimes, and should have been 
always, the ideal of goodness. Then, by a parallel development, 
but in opposite directions, of the divine legends and of human 
reason, it came about that Greek polytheism found itself in 
that condition, fatal to any cult, when religion was on one side, 
and morality on the other. The latter attacked the former, and 
conquered it; the gods fell from Olympos, and grass grew in the 
courts of the temples. This would have been well, had the legends 
of these dethroned divinities been replaced by noble teachings, fitted 
to enlighten and purify the human mind. Such instruction was 
_ found here and there, in the words of poets and of philosophers ; 
‘but the crowd did not listen, given over to the degrading super- 
-stitions in which, for weak minds, great faiths end at last. 
In expelling the gods from Olympos, philosophy went outside 
c the circle of the vulgar beliefs; she also, by her teaching went 
_ beyond the narrow limits of the city. Above man, she beheld human- 
ity; ; above the State, the world. And we have reason to fear that 
she aided in the destruction of patriotism, as in the destruction of 
es he gods, by the very fact that she rose to purer ideas as to the 
¢ livinity and true virtue. The noble saying of Marcus Aurelius, 
“] am a citizen of the world,” is from Sokrates,’ or one of his dis- 
cip es; another school will go so far as to deride the patriotic sen- 
timents of an earlier day. “Let us give ourselves no care about 
‘ing Greece,” says the Epicurean, Metrodoros, “nor to sie: civic 
ths. The only wreath to be desired is that of wisdom.’ Yes, 


oa 


in ly, for the individual ; but not for the citizen, who ought 


s. Epicharmos and Aristophanes, by their sarcasms, utter 
y which Lucretius heard in Rome: “The gods will die!” 
Dy in the terror ‘caused to the peoples by the silence of Heaven, 
d _ darkness Sophists collect around questions once easily 
swered, the unreasoning crowd strike down even those who 
ms « . + od« "AOnvaios, ov8é "EXAny, GAda Kdopuos eivae hyoas . - - (Plutarch, 


; Cicero, Tusc. Disp., v. 37). Diogenes the Cynic repeats the word: 
s Laértes, vi. 63); it had been already spoken by Demokreitos, and 
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hold up the torch of the future. Athens drives out Anaxagoros, 
and will have Sokrates drink hemlock; but it is a cruel and sterile 
triumph of intolerance. All is over; the gods go from them, and, 
unhappily, the new God has not yet come. Meanwhile, a great 
genius seems to perceive him. Many verities belonging to the faith 
of the future are announced by Plato. Only a few comprehend 
them; the others hear and understand only those teachers who cry 
out that there is doubt concerning everything, — heaven, patriot- 
ism, virtue, — and that a man should believe only in chance and in 
pleasure. Then love of country fails, morality is lost, the cities sink 
beneath the load of corruption; and Greece, exhausted, dying, after 
a century and a half of civil wars perishes noiselessly, under foreign 
rule, — “ for lack of men,” Polybios says vigorously (éAvyavdpia). 


We 


The splendid period in the life of Greece lasted but a hundred — 
and fifty years, —from the victories of the war of independence to — 
the battle of Chaironeia, where Hellenic liberty found its grave. 
This interval is filled with the duel between Sparta and Athens, 
in which Thebes at last took part, with warfare incessantly re- 
newed, with a great destruction of men and cities. Nevertheless — 
this time, so short, sufficed to make Greece the Holy Land of 
civilization: there human thought was born. 

But why was this greatness so transient? We have indiauma 
the principal causes of its rapid decline: we shall now speak of 
its instruments; namely, two Greek peoples,— the Spartans and the d 
Macedonians, — and a foreign race, the Romans. The latter, when — 
they appeared on the eastern side of the Adriatic, found in Greece, 
properly SO- realled, only cities ineapable of defending themselves. 


of Perseus. 


1 “Marriage is given up,” he says, in book xxxvii. 4; “men will rear no children, 
those born out of wedlock, or at most one or two, as heirs; if illness or war carry off thes the 
house is solitary, and the city an abandoned hive.” 
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The eighteenth century admired Lacedsemon only, won over 
as it was to the paradox of Rousseau as to the superiority of the 
man of nature, and the necessary supremacy of the State. But the 
Spartans, who, according to the fabulous genealogy of Hellen, called 
themselves the eldest-born of the nation, were always an exception 
in Greece. Nothing of all that made the Greek character — 
the love of art, harangues in the agora, philosophic discussions in 
the schools — interested them. With their limited ownership of 
property, they had but a restricted lberty,— if indeed they were ever 
free as we now understand the word. The ancients admired, and 
our Utopians have also admired, the great things that were to be 
found in the unwalled city on the banks of the Eurotas,— the 
sobriety, the discipline, the contempt for passions, for suffering and 
death. The Spartans knew how to obey and to die. If a people 
have no other duty than to live from day to day, without care 
for the morrow or for the world outside, absorbed in self-adoration 
and in the practice of certain virtues, Sparta fulfilled her duty. 
But if every people is accountable in the presence of history for 
its efforts to add its stone to the edifice which humanity builds for 
itself, Sparta —a mere machine of war, an instrument of destruc- 
tion which at last destroyed itself —has no answer to make when 
we ask what was her share in the common labor, what work did 
she bequeath to the world. Musicians and poets indeed lived 
for a time in Sparta, —the Kretan Thaletas, Alkman of Sardis, 
Terpandros of Lesbos, Polymnesios of Kolophon, Sakadas of Argos, 
even the Athenian, Tyrtaios; but they all were natives of other 
cities, and no one of them was a welcome teacher among this peo- 
ple, where only military valor was honored. And of her citizens, 
what did Sparta make? Slaves of the State, having only the 
deceitful right of choosing their masters, as has been the case in 
another age when the activity of the social life was not greatly 
cared for. 

One half of Greece was flourishing in a tranquil prosperity, under 
a rule as yet sullied by no violence, when Lacedemon began the 
fatal Peloponnesian war. Victorious, — thanks to the ill-judged 
Sicilian expedition. to Median gold, and to the accident of battle, — 
she destroys the city which has been for a hundred years the honor 
of Hellas, its sword and shield. And then how ill she bears her 


_ 


z 
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prosperity ; what violence, what bloodshed, and in the end what a 
disgrace, in that treaty of Antalkidas where the descendants of 
Leonidas, kneeling, receive the orders of the Achaimenid king! ? 

It is not Athens only which falls in this struggle, — all Greece 
totters ; Sparta herself is threatened with ruin, for soon Epamei- 
nondas attacks her at Leuktra and Mantineia. But these are 
profitless victories also; like the bee, which, it is said, leaves its 
sting in the wound and dies, Thebes does not survive her triumph. 
Then all is ended. From this great field of carnage which death 
has reaped during three quarters of a century, a pestilential miasma 
rises which takes form, and has been called, in a previous chap- 
ter, “condottierism.” Mercenaries invade and corrupt everything. 
They make the result of a war, the destiny of a State, depend on an 
obolos more or less in their pay; and, as the last misfortune of all, 
they produce tyrants. Greece is then like the palace of Odysseus: 
the suitors will not depart; they insult the grief of the son and 
of the faithful servants. Penelope is in desolation and grief; she 
awaits Odysseus, but Odysseus will not return. The resounding 
bow will never be drawn by his powerful hand to slay the suitors. 
It is they who will triumph. 

The assembly at Corinth repeated the tale, so often a reality, of 
the horse who wished to be revenged on the stag. To glut its ' 
hatred of two hundred years against the great Hastern empire, 
Greece threw herself into the arms of Macedon. But then occurred 
a phenomenon rare in history and fruitful in grave results, —two men _ ‘ 
of remarkable ability following one another on the same throne, 
Philip, who organized Macedon and disorganized Greece ; Alexander, 
who ruined them both, while believing that he had founded a new ~ 
Hellas in the East. 

Becoming masters of the immense wealth that the Great Kings 
had hoarded in their palaces, the successors of Alexander bought 


1 See in the Andromache of Euripides, 445-449, the violent imprecations of the poet 
against the tortuous policy and the perfidy of Lacedeemon : — 


sd a - 
Q raow avOporoow €xOoTot Bporav 


Weudar dvakres, unxavoppadot Kaxov, 

- adixws ebruxect’ dv’ “ENAdda. 
“O most odious of mortals! . . . kings of lies, artisans of frauds, without justice do you~ 
prosper in Greece!” We may, however, remember that this was written in Athens, and 
during the Peloponnesian war. 
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up everything in Greece. Whoever felt that he had courage, 
ability, or ambition, deserted the old city to become a soldier of 
fortune, the courtier of a king, or the minister to royal profligacy. 
Athens had been so brilliant in her great days because men came 
from every land to seek from her inspiration, or her recompense of 
fame. It is towards the Hellenized countries of Asia and Africa 
that life now is attracted;’ it is there that pleasure and wealth 
are found. <A poet of this sad epoch says: “ A man’s country is 
the place where he lives most comfortably.” 


VIL. 


What, after all, is the place of Greece in the general history of 
humanity ? 

In the vast plains rendered fertile by the sun of the tropics and 
watered by great rivers, man finds readily an abundant supply of 
food. But this sun burns and enervates, these rivers in their freshets 
sweep away forests and cities, this indulgent nature is sometimes 
agitated by terrible convulsions. Kverything is in an extreme, evil 
as well as good; and man, by turns terrified and fascinated, abandons 
himself to the charms as well as to the terrors which surround him, 
and allows himself to be unresistingly borne onward. Swayed by 
this physical fatality, unable to react successfully against this ex- 
ternal world which exercises over him so powerful an influence, he 
recognizes his weakness ; he avows it, and these formidable forces of 
nature became for him imperious divinities, who have in priests 
and kings their immutable representatives. 

In Greece the phenomena of the external world have no such 
dangerous mastery over man. The air of the country is stimulating, 
the winter at times severe, the soil arid rather than fertile. Instead 
of limitless plains where the eye loses itself and the steps go astray, 
where plants as well as animals grow to colossal proportions, Greece 


1 Tn the satrapies of Upper Asia alone, twenty-three thousand Greeks rose in insurrection 
after the death of Alexander. How many were there in the other provinces, and how many 
perished in that ten years’ war? At the battle of Raphia, between the armies of Egypt and 
of Syria (217 B.c.), there were among the combatants sixty or seventy thousand Greek 
mercenaries. 
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is only mountains and valleys: everywhere the sea, gulfs, and 
harbors; everywhere peninsulas, promontories, and islands.’ No- 
where occurs more happily the fruitful union of land and ocean. All 
things are limited to harmonious proportions, and a thousand diverse 
influences act instead of one, imperious and immutable, as if to leave 
man his liberty of action. Thus he struggles vigorously to dispute 
with the wild beasts a precarious subsistence in the heroic times, 
and then with neighboring tribes, later to demand from the earth 
its fruits, from the sea its riches. Obliged constantly to rely 
on his own strength and intelligence, he develops these qualities, 
and takes pride in their employ. Far from identifying himself 
with Nature, far from believing, like the Hindu, that he is an 
accident, an ephemeral emanation of the god-universe, soon to be 
again absorbed in the central life from which he is for the moment 
separated, he stands erect in the face of creation, and if he consents 
to worship the forces of Nature, it is on condition that they accept 
some of the conditions of humanity, and that, at need, he can even 
oppose them. Thus in Homer, Diomedes wounds Aphrodite, Aias 
dares to contend with Ares. 

Among a people who, with the poet, extolled this audacity of 
their heroes, the religious sentiment was losing much of its power ; 
but there profited thereby another sentiment unknown in the East, 
which, later, philosophy developed, — that of moral liberty and of 
the dignity of man. In the Oriental theogonies, man not belonging 
to himself, all actions are matters of indifference, and good les in 


submission, evil in disobedience to certain arbitrary prescriptions. 


In declaring himself free he becomes responsible and a moral agent. 
This is the immense step that the Greek mind caused the world to 
make. Twenty-five centuries have not sufficed to exhaust all the 


1 Cuvier writes thus in his loge de Werner: “Sheltered by the low, calcareous mountain- 
ranges, unequal in height, having many ramifications, abounding in springs of water, which 
diversify the surface of Greece and Italy, — in those delightful valleys, rich with all the pro- 
ducts of Nature, grew philosophy and the arts. It is here that the human race has seen the 
birth of the geniuses in whom she took greatest pride ; while the vast sandy plains of Tartary 
or Africa retain their population always in the condition of wandering and savage shepherds.” 


It may be said that Nature never changes, and yet populations do change; and with the — 
ancient Greeks may be contrasted those of later times. But one other element must be taken | 
into account; namely, historic circumstances. If Darius and Xerxes had conquered at Mara- 


thon and Salamis, despotism would have made of ancient Greece the same that the Byzantine 
emperors, and after them the Turks, made of the Greece of the Middle Ages and of the centu- 
ries following, down to the era of independence. 
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consequences of these two principles, — personal morals and individual 
liberty. For this reason there are, under an apparent diversity of 
forms, only two civilizations, —that of the East, where fatalism in 
doctrines and despotism in government prevail, which is immu- 
table, though empires rise and fall; and that of Greece and of 
modern Europe, which is movement itself, because it is dependent 
upon liberty. 

It is not, as some envious Roman once said, because Greece pro- 
duced great and ingenious writers that she enjoys an immortal fame. 
That little country changed, in the moral order, the poles of the 
world. The East produced sages, but below them the populations 
were only a flock docile to the master’s word. In Greece humanity 
for the first time was conscious of itself; man took full possession 
of the faculties with which Nature had endowed him; there was 
kindled the torch which still lights up Europe, —a torch which 
Europe in turn carries into the new and into the old world, that 
ancient Oriental world which she has, so to speak, re-discovered. 

The creator of the Syracusan drama, Epicharmos, said, twenty- 
four centuries ago: ‘“‘The gods sell all good things at the price of 
labor.” Upon this principle Greece acted, in turn receiving all the 
gifts of Heaven, with this, of putting measure, order, harmony into 
all the subjects of art and thought. Apollo counselled the Greeks 
to this, bidding them inscribe upon his temple the famous formula, 
“ Know thyself,’ wherein all philosophy is contained; and this 
other, “In all things moderation,” which is one of the great rules 
of composition in literature and the arts. 

But let us go more into detail. 

In religion, Greece was at once sterile and fruitful. Inheriting, 
not the severe and sober genius which a part of the Semitic race 
found in its deserts, but that love of the marvellous which in India 
clothes the religious idea with the thousand embroideries of a tireless 
imagination, the Greek saw in each phenomenon of nature a super- 
natural power, and lived at first, alarmed and timid, in the midst of 
a world which seemed to him full of divinity. Later he gained cour- 
age to represent these forces as divine personages, animating them 
with his own passions, mingling them with his own history, and 
poetry took possession of them, constituting that polytheism where 
the form takes the place of the idea,—the latter poor and confused, 


" 
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the former elegant and graceful. What would this mythology be, 
were it deprived of its splendid garment? Beautiful without ; within, 
nothing but ashes. Art only, in all its manifestations, found advan- 
tage in this system which appealed to the eyes, while never having 
any powerful influence upon the soul, and by degrees gave way 
before Science and Philosophy. These two forces dissipated men’s 
terrors and diminished their worship, — the former by showing, under 
phenomena, laws; the latter by bringing doubt, or reason, into the 
midst of all these dreams. 


There is always in the world a certain amount of folly, its forms — 


varying according to the epoch, as maladies differ in different cli- 
mates. The madness of ambition is common in our time; in the 
Middle Ages, those possessed by devils were numerous; and the 
supernatural has always prevailed in the Kast, with its train of 
visionary prophets and pious charlatans, dupes of their own assertions. 
Rationalist though she was, Greece believed that her Poliae divin- 
ities did indeed dwell in the statues which were consecrated to 
them, so that patriotism had the force of a religion, and the oracles 
were to her a permanent revelation of the divine will. Fortunately, 
political wisdom made itself the interpreter of these responses of 
the gods, and neither the interests of the State nor public morals 
suffered thereby, excepting when intolerance, which is found in 
all religions, called for victims. 

All this changed when the authority of the ancient cult dimin- 
ished, when Alkibiades and his friends scoffed at the Mysteries, and 
the poets deprived the gods of their government of the world. To 
the ancients the hereditary transmission of crime and expiation had 
been an article of faith, and this belief had made the family and 
the State very strong, by the solidarity of kindred and of fellow- 
members of a community. When the Erinyes disappeared, with 


their serpents and their deeds of vengeance, when the thunderbolt 


of Zeus ceased to blaze, and Apollo’s arrows were broken, all 
moral sanction being removed from life, there was nothing left 
but pleasure and the abandonment of oneself to all the caprices 


of Fortune. Under a sky become empty, or peopled only with 
metaphysical entities, the Greeks ceased to be citizens, ceased — 


almost to be men. But for art, polytheism retained a fecundity 
which is not yet exhausted. 
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With religion were connected the great national games, at 
which every Hellene had a right to be present as a spectator or 
as a competitor. They were celebrated at Delphi under the eye 
of Apollo, of Zeus at Olympia, of Poseidon at Corinth; and 
security for the journey in going and returning was guaranteed 
by a “Truce of God” which suspended hostilities. This the 
Medizval Church did, but the Greeks had done it before her. 

Let us note also, since a reminiscence of the Middle Ages has 
made its way into this history of an ancient people, that we some- 
times find in Greece sentiments that belong to the period of chiv- 
alry, — as when, for instance, the men of Eretria and of Chalkis 
made an agreement with each other that they would employ in 
their battles no projectiles, regarded by them as a coward’s weapons 
because they delivered their blows from a distance.’ 

In politics, the Greeks tried everything except the system of 
modern Europe, — representative government, — which was incom- 
patible with the Greek and Roman idea of sovereignty, always 
directly and personally exercised. A monarchy, despotic or lim- 
ited ; a tyranny, violent or popular; an aristocracy, broad or nar- 
row; a democracy wisely restrained, or an unbridled demagogy, 
_—Greece saw and tried them all. She ended, in some States, 
by a limited democratic form, which gratified her inveterate in- 
stincts towards local independence, and by a government almost 
representative, which rendered union possible. This time, indeed, 
it was no longer under the imperious rule of one alone, a king 
or a State, as it had been in the time of Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, and of Philip, that a union was proposed, but under con- 
ditions of equality offered to all. Unfortunately, the revolutionary 
character at this time assumed by Sparta compelled the Achaians 
to have recourse to Macedon; and Macedon’s intervention made 
a pretext for that of Rome. 

Legislation. —Greece and Rome are the two faces of the classic 
world, —the latter stern and severe, the former youthful and smil- 
ing. A close kinship may be recognized between the laws and 
customs of the two, no less than between their languages. In 
many respects the systems of Solon and of Servius are alike: in the 
Forum, as in the Agora, it is the assembly of the people which 


1 Strabo, x. 1, 12. 
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pronounces sentence in capital cases, and it is the presiding officer 
of the assembly who proposes the names of candidates for election. 
The Roman colony is like the klerouchoi of Athens; the Eleven 
remind us of the Zriwmviri capitales; the dsoteleia obtained by an 
alien resembles the jus civitatis sine suffragio; the Greek Hermai 
are the Termini of Latium. In both countries the Manes are the 
dead purified by funeral rites; adoption, in case of the absence of 
a legitimate son, is almost a legal obligation; and the usage of the 
Magnesians and of the Kretans to send to Delphi first-fruits of 
everything in a consecrated season, is like the Ver sacrum of 
the Sabellians. Neither Greece nor Rome had any prosecuting 
officer of the State, and both, instead, accepted the services of 
the delator,—sometimes useful, but too often deserving his evil 
reputation. Many other resemblances may be found on a some- 
what closer examination. The Athenian timema, as a basis of 
taxation, is like the Roman caput. The Codex preserves in the 
Greek text the edicts of Athenian legislation, and a great part of 
the Attic law was incorporated into the Preetorian Edict because, 


being less a slave to old juridic forms than the Law of the Twelve - 


Tables, it approached nearer to equity, —the aequum and bonum. 
It might even be said that Aristotle has defined for us society, — 
“a community of brothers and equals;”’ this, at least, is our ideal, 
if it does not yet enter into our spirit and our. actual practice. 
Philosophy. — Since Greece had neither sacred books, nor a 
system of doctrines, nor a sacerdotal caste reserving dogma and 
science to itself, nor, in fine, any aristocracy limiting the field of 
thoughts, she left to her children the most complete liberty of 
development. Accordingly the Greeks established philosophy in 
its independence by separating it from religion, and they created 
human ethics by deriving them from the conscience. In this way 
they opened a wide horizon to the intellect. That which mere 
feeling and logic vaguely touched, reason boldly grasped, and 
with what power! Have twenty centuries added much to the 


philosophic discoveries of the Hellenes? If we represent to our- — 
selves civilization as a wide road through a region of dangerous 


Nore. — On the opposite page is represented a colossal head in marble, found, it is believed, 


in Pompeii, and now in the Museum of Naples (from a photograph). It is interesting to compare 


this head with the Zeus of Otricoli, represented in Vol. III. p. 151. Cf. Overbeck, Grieschische — 


Kunstmythologie, vol. ii. p. 62, No. 13. 
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morasses, where sometimes humanity goes astray and is lost, we 
must place at the entrance of this road the statues of Sokrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. All the philosophic movement of the world 
begins with them, and we are still occupied with the great ques- 
tions which they raised,—one seeking what was essential in man; 
the second recalling us to the ideal; the’ third to science. 

Everything has its law,—the insect, creeping invisible upon a 
grain of dust, as truly as the worlds which revolve in space; and 
life is measured out to the hyssop and to the cedar as well as 
to the star which shall one day become extinct. Man also has 
his law as regards the physical constitution with which nature 
has endowed him; he has also a law of the moral constitution 
which the age in which he lives, religions, and philosophy have 
given him, by evolving it from his higher nature. This latter 
law Sokrates and Aristotle have formulated, for the benefit of the 
State, as the useful sought in the good, which is indispensable to 
civic life; Plato, as the noblest rule for the individual, — dpotwous to 
feo; and Spinoza, after twenty centuries, repeats it: “ A man must 
rule his life according to the idea of the Perfect Being;” that is 
to say, for those who cannot rise to the conception of the purely 
divine essence, it is necessary to conceive an ideal of human per- | 
fection, and strive unremittingly to approach it. The aim pro- 
posed by Platonism was pursued by a vigorous school, born amid 
the ruins of the Greek society whose spirit is expressed in this 
heroic phrase: “Do what you ought, and leave results to the 
gods.” In its second period the Stoic philosophy by its practical 
ethics formed noble characters; combined with the Christian spirit 
and modified by it, this philosophy was destined to make many 
more." 

There was, nevertheless, a profound difference between the 
Hellenic conception of the world and that held by the Christian 
believers. The latter saw heaven chiefly; the Greeks fixed their 
eyes upon the earth, and their heroines, about to die, breathed 
no regret except that they were about to quit the sweet light of 
day. The two were thus absolutely opposed to each other. 


1 See History of Rome, chap. 1xxxi. sect. 3. 
2 There has been found pessimism in Greece; doubtless it did prevail there, for death is 
the condition of life, and despair has a poetic side in which the soul sometimes takes pleasure. 


i. 
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Hence the violent hatred that Christianity conceived for the old 
Olympos, although the followers of Plato had prepared a transi- 
tion from their demiourgos to the Son of God. Without desert- 
ing the New Jerusalem, which sought to substitute the religion of 
the good for the religion of the beautiful,—the popular morality 
of the Gospel for the aristocratic morality of the Greeks, — we 
still look back towards Greece when we strive to render our life 
on earth more happy by righteousness, as Aristotle desired, and 
apply ourselves, still resembling him, to the discovery of the secrets 
of creation. 

Sciences. — Bossuet, the last Father of the Church, has called 
the truths which science discovers the “ Christianity of Nature,” and 
Aristotle says that it is his function to make us enjoy the har- 
mony of the Kosmos. With the Greeks began the measuring of the 
earth and the numbering of the stars. They created astronomy, pure 
mathematics, geometry, and mechanics,— which Egypt and Chaldzea 
had but roughly sketched, — natural history, medicine, and hygiene." 
The Eastern world had, it is true, preceded them in some of 
these researches, but without systematizing anything; and it is to 
the Greeks that we owe principles and methods, — that is to say, 
the real beginnings and the actual progress of the sciences. 
While it is true that they did not always walk with steady pace 
in the way which Hippokrates had opened to them, and to which 
Aristotle called them, they did at least mark out the road which 
alone can lead to a rational conception of the world and of the 
general order of things.’ 


Nemesis was long one of the most formidable divinities of the Hellenic Olympos (see Vol. I. 
pp- 356 et seq.). But the Greeks were lovers of action in politics, art, and science, and they 
could not aspire, like the Hindu, to eternal repose. India and Greece are at the opposite poles 
of moral life; and it was Christian ascetics who desired, like the followers of Sakyamouni, the 
most rapid annihilation of the terrestrial existence. 

1 A remarkable fact 1s the great age to which, in the entire possession of their faculties, 
many of the eminent men of Greece lived, We are obliged to except the military leaders who 
were cut off by war, such as Miltiades, Kimon, Alkibiades, Epameinondas, and Alexander; but 
Simonides, Pindar, Epicharmos, Pythagoras, Solon, Stesichoros, Anakreon, Sophokles, Euripi- 
des, Hippokrates, Sokrates, Plato, Xenophon, Isokrates, Kleanthos, Demokreitos of Abdera, 
and many others, died full of years and of genius. Nature gave them largely one of her most — 
precious gifts, — time; and they aided Nature by a wise hygiene, by temperance, and by a well- 
regulated life. 

2 The Greeks, masters of the beautiful, were also masters of the true, whether, with 
Pythagoras, Euclid, Archimedes, they laid the foundations of geometry and mechanics; 
whether, with Aristotle, they founded natural history 5 with Hippokrates, the art of observing 
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Science, which is not without a poetry of its own, has been fatal 
to that of the ancient poets; it has killed the nymphs of land and 
sea, and all the gods of air, earth, and ocean. Nevertheless, they 
yet live, but are called, prosaically, the influence of the environment ; 
and under that name have a greater power over men and States 
than ever was wielded by the radiant Olympians. 

In literature, what splendor; how many styles created and 
earried to perfection, — the epic, elegy, and lyric, tragedy, comedy, 
history, the eloquence of the platform and of the bar, — when it 
was not placed at the service of Sophists like that Karneades who 
spoke one day in praise of justice, and on the morrow in praise of 
iniquity !) And how durable its empire! Europe, since her intel- 
lectual revival, is still nourished by it. The Germanic literatures 
are of yesterday, if we except Shakspeare and Milton, who are not 
very old, and Goethe, sometimes so Greek, and Schiller, not always 
a Teuton. The Slavic literatures are but just born; the Scandi- 
navian deserve no separate mention; but the Southern literatures, 
hitherto the most brilliant, have for masters those who are called 
the classic writers, and they for the most part speak the language 
of Homer, for the most illustrious Romans were only the followers of 
the Greeks. The Latin Muses are daughters also of the Hellenic 
Zeus, and sisters of the Delphic Apollo." 

Thus, almost all secular literature is derived from Greece, as 
sacred literature from Palestine. From these two countries came 
the two great streams that have watered barbaric Europe. 

In respect to the arts, Greece did even more. Lovers of form, 
and color, and of all that is the delight of the eyes, the Greeks 
were able to seize the fugitive moment of beauty and fix it 
eternally in marble and brass. Egypt, Assyria, and India have 
never known that flower of elegance which sprang up on the banks 
of the Ilissos, and lasted there so long. The Oriental productions 
which surprise, without delighting, by the enormous mass of materials 
and of adventures, or dazzle the mind and fatigue it by the infinite 
variety and the unnatural association of forms the most diverse, were 


and interrogating; or whether, with Plato, the methods of discussion (Moleschott, L’unite de 
la Science). 

1 Fr.-Aug. Wolf estimates that classic literature contained sixteen hundred works, entire 
or mutilated, of which three quarters belonged to the Greeks; out of these, four hundred and 
fifty were anterior to Livius Andronicus, the most ancient of the Roman authors 
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brought back in Greece to the just and harmonious proportions of 
human beauty which are radiant with youth and life in the works 
of Pheidias and Praxiteles, as they are in those of Homer, Sophokles, 
and Plato. To the sculptor and to the painter, religion and poetry 
furnished a precious mine; and the manners and customs of the 
people, as well as their institutions, offered the strongest encour- 
agements. ‘The epoch of republican liberty,” says Winckelmann, 
“was the golden age of the arts.” 

Architectural beauty depends not merely on proportions and 
lines, but also on the aerial perspective and the harmony with sur- 
rounding nature. In Greece this offered sites most suited to receive 
the decoration of marble, of bronze, and of great sculptures. Hence 
Chateaubriand writes, with a poet’s exaggeration: “If, after seeing 
the monuments of Rome, those of France appeared coarse to me, the 
monuments of Rome seemed to me barbaric after I had seen those 
of Greece.” The soil of the country furnished the best materials, 
the climate preserved them, and instead of blackening them, as the 
Northern fogs blacken our edifices, it gave them the warmest and 
richest tints. To this we add that the sculptor and the painter had 
before their eyes the most beautiful race the world has ever seen, 
and that they found in the ambitious desire of each people to have 
their city more finely adorned than any of its rivals, the encourage- 
ment of which talent has need. Until the time of Alexander, artists 
worked for the State or for the conquerors in the Olympic Games, 
and very rarely for private individuals. 

Thus in respect to plastic beauty we remain pagan, worshippers 
of the dead gods, slain by reason but restored by art to their immor- 
tality ; what sculptors have we who are not pupils of the great 
sculptors of Athens, of Sikyon, or of Pergamon? And from London 
to Vienna, from St. Petersburg to Madrid, what architecture to the 
present day is not derived from Olympia or the Parthenon? What 


new art has the world created in two thousand years? The Middle 


Ages had the Byzantine dome which the East built, —and still keeps, 


on account of its climate, —and the pointed arch, the monumental 
expression of a society no longer existing, — hence itself of ephe- 


meral character. Modern times have music —the youngest of the 
arts, complex though it now is—and painting, which would have 
found its models in antiquity if the works of Zeuxis and Parrhasias 
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had not perished. Is not, in truth, the great Platonic teaching, — 
that the true, the beautiful, and the good should be united and 
blended in one universal harmony, — still our own, notwithstanding 
the efforts of certain schools of brief duration ? 

This worship of the beautiful, which was a second religion in 
Greece, was serviceable to its industries, capable as they are, in a 
part of their domain, of showing symmetry in form, and harmony in 
color. While the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians exported to the 
maritime cities of the western Mediterranean products simply useful, 
and manufactured articles in which there was not a trace of genius, 
the Greeks sold everywhere objects quite as much of artistic as of 
commercial value. Their pottery, their bronzes, even their coins, bore 
the stamp of a refined taste which survived in them the loss of lib- 
erty. When Athens was. no more than a school of rhetoricians, and 
Corinth only a heap of ruins, the Greeks, becoming the dealers in art 
_to.the Roman world, saved, by their copies, the glory of the ancient 
masters. But because they had no vast empire like the Romans, 
they neither made military roads nor built triumphal arches, — the 
‘one a necessity, the other a pride to victorious nations, — nor were 
they familiar with the art of mosaic, the delight of the opulent class,' 
nor did they need aqueducts of colossal structure, as populous cities 
do; and the amphitheatres whose ruins we admire, forgetting that 
their soil has been. soaked in blood, are all Roman: 


VIII. 


Doubtless there are reservations to be made in our praise of 
Greek civilization : a poetic religion, but without moral influence ; 
the family ‘imperfectly constituted ; the rights ,of property very in- 
secure; notwithstanding a mental development of great brilliancy, 
the ‘moral nature often very dark, — in contrast with Rome, where 
the strength was generally not of intellect, but of character; in the 
best days of the country, a lack of security, a frequent perfidy, and 


1 At least we know of no Greek mosaics in the time of independence ; but Pergamon and 
Alexandria were acquainted with this art, which passed over to Rome, and became of great 
importance during the Empire. See History of Rome, passim. 
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civil wars, with their usual results, — banishment, confiscation, 
and blood shed in torrents; in her evil days, a depravity so 
shocking that modern language has no words to describe it; and 
always and everywhere the open wound of slavery, with all the 
miseries which it brings. Many evils are those from which Greece 
suffered, and of which history makes mention. But as the distance 
broadens, and we look down from a greater height, these shadows 
lose themselves in the light: Demades disappears, Demosthenes 
remains ; Alkibiades is effaced by Perikles; the Athens of Sophokles 
conceals that of Alexis, the city of Leonidas that of Nabis; and 
to Greek vices are opposed heroic and honorable friendships." We 
count no longer the evils for which Greece paid so dearly in her 
laborious existence, we see only her great legacy to the world. 
“ Remember,” wrote Cicero to his brother, “that you rule over 
the Greeks, who have civilized all nations by teaching them gen- 
tleness and humanity, and Rome owes to them the enlightenment 
which she now possesses.” ? 

Montesquieu was indeed right: “This antiquity enchants me, 
and I am always ready to say with Pliny: ‘ You are going to Athens, — 
— respect her gods.’ ” 

Raphael, wishing to paint Greece, composed the immortal work, 
The School of Athens. Under those porticos, built by Iktinos or 
Pheidias, behold Sokrates laying the foundations of the dogmas of 
human morality; Plato and Aristotle opening to philosophy its two 
great paths; Pythagoras revealing the properties of numbers ; 
Archimedes applying them; and the illustrious crowd who gather 
around the masters to receive and transmit their words. Give life 
to that masterpiece of the greatest painter in the world, and, like 
history, you will regard with love those heroes of thought, you will’ 
listen with rapture to their voices, musical or severe, and you will say 
that the ancient Greeks, notwithstanding their faults and their mis- 
fortunes, made the most glorious stage in the progress of humanity. 


' 


1 Woman not holding in Greece the place she has been able to win for herself in modern 
society, there were formed, aside from her, many ties, differing in their character. Petrarch, 
himself almost a classic author, says, like many of the Sokratic school: “ Friendship is the most 
beautiful thing in the world after virtue.” 

2 In the Pro Flacco, 26, 62, he says of Greece: Unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges 
(agriculture), jura, leges, artes in omnes terras distributae putantur. 
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It will be permitted me, in writing these last lines, to felici- 
tate myself that my life has been prolonged sufficiently to enable 
me to complete a task, undertaken more than forty years ago, of 
giving to French historic literature two works which it lacked, 
—the history of the life of Rome during twelve centuries, and 
that of ancient Greece until the loss of her independence. Later, 
there will be better work done. I at least, in the measure of 
my ability, have opened the road, and have attested the grati- 
tude which France, the most direct descendant of Rome and of 
Athens, owes to the two nations that have stamped her genius 
with an ineffaceable imprint. To-day, bending under the weight 
of years, but without taking leave of literature, the great consoler, 
I repeat the words of the aged Entellus, — 


Hie caestus artemque repono. 
1 Marble statue in the Capitol (from Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 767, No. 1,894). 


It is impossible to determine the appropriate name for this statue. The left hand, with the 
serpent’s head, and the right with the fragment of a spear, are modern restorations. 


IMMORTALITY? 


Norge. — In closing this work, the Author desires to thank for their 
assistance — M. ae of the Cabinet de France, for coins, which a , 


Haussoullier, of the Evole des Hautes ae for engravings wien sh 

the masterpieces of European museums, and whose explanation has bro 
the archeological portion of this history to the level of the discover 
of the French School at Athens, which, though young, has done good 
Also to M. Salomon Reinach, of the Museum of Saint-Germain, is 
debt of gratitude for his kindness, which has been extremely service 
to me, in making a final re-reading of the proofs. . 
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Jato in Phokis, oracle of, ii. 256. 
Abantidas, tyrant of Sikyon, iv. 317. 

Abbott, fvelyn, his History of Greece, i. 17. 

Abdera, founded by a colony from Teos, ii 
270; birthplace of Demokritos, iii. 158; 
sacked by the Romans, iv. 433. 

Abydos, a colony of Miletos, ii. 173, 434, 439; 
ili. 868; iv. 382. 

Academy, gardens near Athens where Plato 
taught, ili. 105 zote, 618 and note. 

Achaia, i 131, 139; ii. 58; iii. 276, 587, 598. 

Achaian League, hated by Athens and Sparta, 
i. 95; its character, 96; question of obliga- 
tion to it on the part of its members, 95-99 ; 
its conflict with Rome, 101; ui. 314-466 
(chapter xxxv.); originally a confederation 
of Aigialeia, 314; consolidated by Aratos 
and the addition of Sikyon, 317-23; its 
constitution, 322-8; its success, 330; the 
only power that could save Greece, 334-5 ; 
strife with Sparta, 342-9; hostilities with the 
Aitolian League, 352-3; interference of 
Macedon in its affairs, 354-6; strengthened 
by Philopoimen, 381-2, 408, 409-12; broken 
up by the Romans, 455-67; iv 455-466. 

Achaians, of the heroic age, i. 197 ef seg. ; with 
them begins Greek history, 197; their resist- 
ance to the Dorian invasion, 279; subjugated 
by the Romans, iv. 455-66. 

Achaios, son of Xanthos, i. 193. 

Acharnai, the most important of the Attic 
demoi, iii. 221. 

Acharnians, a comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 79, 
297. 

AcheloGs, the river, i. 131-2, 135, 238. 

Achilleus, son of Peleus and Thetis, i. 198, 
214, 245-59, 284, 287. 

Achradina, a quarter of Syracuse, iii. 330 and 
note. 

Acilius Glabrio, Roman consul, sent against 
Antiochos, king of Syria, iv. 403, 416. 


Adeimantos, Corinthian general in the Median 
wars, li. 451. 

Admetos, Thessalian king, i, 216, 332. 

Adonis, Pheenician divinity, iii. 71, 316, 319, 
445, 

Adramyttion, a city of Mysia, iv. 129. 

Adrapsa, iv. 174. 

Adrasteia (Nemesis), ili. 12 and note. 

Adrastos, Argive king, i. 222, 379-80. 

Adrastos, grandson of Midas, ii. 246-55. 

Adultery, in the heroic age, i 299-300; laws 
of Drako concerning it, 521 and xote; laws 
of Solon, 275 note. 


_ #igeean Sea, j. 151, 177, 183. 


Aeropos, descendant of Temenos, iv. 10, 
ial 
Agamemnon, his supposed tomb, i. 190; 


chief of the Greeks in the Trojan war, 241-8 ; 
his death, 262; funereal games in his honor, 
279. 

Agamemnon, drama of Aischylos, iii. 16. 

Agarista, daughter of Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 
i. 73-4. 

Agathokles, son of a potter of Rhegion, iv. 
506; becomes tyrant of Syracuse, 508; makes 
war on Carthage, 510; his disasters in Sicily, 
512; his death, 513-14. 

Agathokles, son of the tyrant of Syracuse, iv. 
513. 

Agathokles, son of Lysimachos, iv. 302. 

Agathon, Greek poet, iv. 16. 

Ageladas, Greek sculptor, master of Pheidias, 
Myron, and Polykleitos, ii. 198 5 iii. 157. 

Agelaos, of Naupaktos, iv. 377. 

Agenor, king of Tyre and Sidon, i. 168. 

Agenor, father of Europa, iii. 129. 

Agesilaos, chosen king of Sparta, iii. 492; his 
expedition into Asia Minor, 504-8; in the 
Corinthian war, 514; his struggle against 

* Thebes, 537, 546, 553, 561, 575-6, 593; his 
death in Egypt, 659. 
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Agesilaos, a Spartan orator, his part in the 
reforms projected by Agis, iv. 339, 340, 341. 
Agesipolis I, king of Sparta, takes Mantineia, 

ili. 533; his death, 537. 

Agesipolis III, chosen king of Brats iv. 
355. 

Agesistrate, mother of Agis, iv. 338, 341. 

Agiatis, wife of Agis, afterwards wife of Kleo- 
menes, iv. 341. 

Agis I, son of Eurysthenes, founder of one of 
the royal houses of Sparta, i. 437. 

Agis II, king of Sparta, defeats the Argives at 
Mantineia, iii. 298; ravages Attika, 348; is 
repulsed by the Athenians in an attack on 
their city, 361-2; is succeeded by his son 
Agesilaos, 492. ; 

Agis IV., king of Sparta, iv. 338-41; his 
fruitless attempts to re-establish the insti- 
tutions of Lykourgos, iv. 338-9; his death, 
341; his work carried forward by Kleomenes, 
341-2. 

Agnon, son of Nikias, founds San ii. 
588. 

Agonides, Athenian orator, accuses Phokion, 
iv. 253, 257. 

Agora, place of assembly of the Athenian peo- 
ple, i. 288, 543-4. 

Agorakritos, sculptor, pupil of Pheidias, ii. 
419; iii, 107. 

Agrigentum (Akragas), colony of Gela, ii. 138, 
296-7; ili. 158, 303, 307, 308, 330, 337; 
besieged and taken by the Carthaginians, 475- 
80; retaken by Dionysios of Syracuse, 488 ; 
opens its gates to Dion, 500; under Agatho- 
kles, 508-9. 

Ajiakidai, descendants of Aiakos, i. 515. 

Aiakos, son of Zeus, i. 182, 214. 

Aias, son of Telamon, king of Salamis, i. 214, 
246; his death, 256. 

Aias, son of Oileus, king of Lokris, i. 246, 263. 

Aias, tragedy of Aischylos, iii. 28. 

Aichinos, occupied by Philip of Macedon, iv. 
101. 

Aietes, king of Kolchis, i. 223. 

Aigai, a city of Macedon, iv. 6, 9 and zofe. 

Aigeus, father of Theseus, i. 172, 209, 210. 

Aigialeia, part of Achaia, iv. 363. 

Aigidai, Theban family, i. 293 xote. 

Aigila, city of Lakonia, i. 491. 

Aigina, i. 278; ii. 87, 41, 63-9, 163, 406-7, 
549, 551; ii. 227-8 and zofe; its temples, 
96, 112, 154; its peculiar art, iii. 186; enters 
the Achaian League, iv. 334; frightfully 
ravaged, 381. 
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Aigion or Aigeion, place of meeting of the 
Achaian assembly, iv. 323. 

Aigira, enters the Achaian League, iv. 317. 

Aigistheus, i. 241, 262. 

Aigospotamoi, naval battle of, iii. 388-90. 

Aigys, city of Lakonia, subjugated by Sparta, 
i, 476. 

Aineia, colony of Corinth, ii. 130. 

Aineias, i, 246, 252, 261. 

Aiolian dialect, i. 196; migration, ii. 114-16; 
race, a blending of various tribes, i. 195-6, 
506. 

Ajiolis, i. 114. 

Aiolos, god of the winds, i. 350. 

Aiolos, descendant of Deukalion, i. 193. 

Aipytos, Spartan king, 1. 478-9. 

Airopos, descendant of Temenos, iv. 10, 11. 

Ajischines, Athenian orator, the rival of Demos- 
thenes, iv. 78, 82, 88, 98; goes into volun- 
tary exile, 223; his death, 243. 


‘Aischylos, son of Euphorion, 1. 147, 337, 343, 


354, 375; wounded at Marathon, ii. 416; 
the poet of the Median wars, 496; defeated 
by Sophokles at the Great Diorysia, iii. 9; 
his tragedies, 10-20, 450 zofe. 

Aisymnetes, ii. 86. 

Aitne, Sicilian city, iv. 483, 485. 

Aitolia, 1. 129, 196. 

Aitolian League, confederation of the cities of 
Aitolia: hated by Athens, i. 93; hostile to 
the Romans, 100; its value to Greece, 100— 
101; iv. 327-9; its struggle with the Achaian 
League, 353-6; is broken up by the Romans, 
399-409. ‘ 

Akamantis (an Athenian tribe), iii. 105. 

Akanthos, in the Peloponnesian War, iii. 275, ow) 
536. 

Akarnania, i. 135, 278; ii. 553; iii. 237, 261, 
509, 512, 556. 

Akarnanians, i. 136; 
403. | |i 

Akoris, king of Egypt, iii. 555; iv. 128. mn 

Akrisios, Argive king, i. 203-4, 

Akrokorinthos, ii, 17; iv. 330. oie 

Akropolis of Athens, i. 129, 144, 152, 1725 
187, 188 note ; iii. 91-105, 115, 124, © Re 

Akrotatos, king of Sparta, iv. 337. 

Aktaion, i. 170. 

Akte, promontory in Attika, ii. 62. 

Alea, a city of Arkadia, ili. 590 xofe. 

Aletes, Herakleid, first Dorian king of Corintl 
Le Dives ellend. Os es 

Aleuadai, Thessalian family of Larissa, ii. 433 
ili, 395. 


iv. 135, 278, 891 note, 
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Alexander I, king of Macedon, “the Phil- 
hellene,” son of Amyntas I., brings inform- 
ation to the Greeks before Plataia, i. 485 ; 
his friendship for the Athenians, iii. 12-14. 

Alexander II, king of Macedon, son of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedon, called into 
Thessaly by the Aleuadai, iii. 584. 

Alexander III, the Great, king of Macedon, 
his period neglected by English historians, i. 
82; Grote’s judgment of him unfair, 82-3 ; 
originator of a new form of civilization, 83-6 ; 
his claims to divine ancestry, 87-8; son of 
Philip and Olympias, iv. 115; his education 
and tutors, 116-19; his campaigns in Greece, 
120-27; his conquests in Asia, 128-94; 
battle of the Granikos, 134-7; battle of 
Issos, 145-9; conquests in Phenicia and 
Syria, 149-52; conquests in Egypt, 154-8; 
battle of Arbela, 162-5; occupation of the 
Persian capitals, 165-8; campaigns in Bak- 
triana and Sogdiana, 174-190; expedition 
into India, 190-945; his return to Babylon, 
194-206 ; his death, 209; result of Ins vic- 
tories, the diffusion of Hellenism, 209-14. 

Alexander Aigos, son of Alexarder the Great 
and Roxana, iv. 265-7, 269, 274-5. 

Alexander, son of Kassandros, iv. 299-300. 

f Alexander, son of Polysperchon, 1v. 272. 

Alexander the Molossian, king of Epeiros, 
iv. 370. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherai, 11. 583, 585, 589, 
iv. 37. 

Alexandreia (Alexandria), in Egypt, iv. 154-5, 
290. 

Alexandreia (Herat), iv. 173 

Alexandreia (Kandahar), iv. 174 zofe. 

Alexandreia ( Khodjend), iv. 177. 

Alimnestos, the Spartan, kills Mardonios at 
Plataia, 11. 539. 

Aliphera, iv. 389 note. 

Alkaios, poet of Mytilene, i. 460; ii. 8, 180, 
202, 277. 

Alkamenes, king of Sparta, i. 476. 

Alkamenes, the sculptor, 1. 108, 189. 

Alkestis, wife of Admetos, 1. 208, 216. 

Alketas, king of Epeiros, allies himself with 
Tason, king of Thessaly, 11. 556, 557, 581. 

Alketas, king of Macedon, iv. 136. 

Alkibiades, son of Klinias, his brilliant quali- 

ties, 11. 284-6; persuades the Athenians to 

send an expedition into Sicily, 309-15; con- 
demned at Athens, he takes refuge at Sparta, 

324; quarrels with Sparta, 353-4; at the 

court of Tissaphernes, 354; his intrigues to 
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return to Athens, 355-61; commands the 
Athenian fleet at Kyzikos, 368-76; again 
banished from Athens by the Thirty, he es- 
capes to Thrace and Asia, 381; his death, 
403. 

Alkidamas, tlie Sophist, ii. 434. 

AlkinoGs, king of Phoiakians, i. 264-66. 

Alkmaionidai, Athenian family, i. 278, 516, 
520; their exile and return, ti. 26-28. 

Alkman, Lydian poet, receives citizenship 
from Sparta, ii. 203. 

Alkmene, mother of Herakles, i. 205, 300, 
353 

Aloides, 1. 341 

Alopekonnesos, iv. 97. 

Alphabet, the Greek, i. 171 zofe ; ii. 185-6 ; 
il. 408 xofe. 

Alpheus, a river of Elis, i. 132, 138-9. 

Alyattes, Lydian king, ii. 237-41. 

Amarynthos, amphiktyony at, 1. 307. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 11. 162, 272, 283. 

Amastris, niece of Darius, iv. 2. 

Amathous, 1. 378. 

Amazons, ihe, 1. 174, 201, 203 and xofe, 210; 
visit of their queen to Alexander, iv. 177. 

Ambrakia, Corinthian colony, ii. 83, 85, 133; 
occupied by the Macedonians, iv, 111. 

Ambrakiots, the, ili. 509. 

Ameinias, brother of Aischylos, at Salamis, ii. 
588. 

Amisos, founded by Miletos, ii. 173, 590. 

Ammon, tlie oracle of, consulted by Alkibiades, 
ii. 311; visited by Alexander, iv. 157 and 
note. 

Amphiaraos, the soothsayer, i. 293. 

Amphiktyon, one of the successors of Kekrops, 
i. 172; institutes the Amphiktyonie Council, 
ii. 30S. 

Amphiktyonic Council, its origin and char- 
acter, 1. 308-18 ; proposition to exclude some 
Greek States from it, 507; condemns the 
Spartans for seizure of the Theban citadel, iii. 
573; quarrel of Thebes and Phokis before 
the Council, iv. 58-6]; condemns the Pho- 
kians, 84; makes Philip of Macedon a mem- 
ber and presiding officer, 84-5; and general 
of the Council’s army, 99; convoked at Ther- 
mopylai by Alexander, 121. 

Amphilochians, i 136. 

Amphion, descendant of Kadmos, i. 170, 287. 

Amphipolis, a colony of Athens, li. 588, 592; 
lost during the Peloponnesian war, iii. 276, 
277, 278, 299; conquered by Philip of Mace- 
don, iv. 23, 24, 31, 32. 
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Amphissa, taken by Philip of Macedon, iv. 99, 
102-3. 

Amphitryon, i. 205. 

Amyklai, at the time of the Dorian invasion, 
i. 279, 439; during the Messenian wars, 476. 

Amynandros, king of the Athamanians, hostile 
to Philip, iv. 8388; his share in the spoils of 
Macedon, 396; his son claims the crown of 
Macedon, 401. 

Amyntas I, king of Macedon, iv. 11, 12. 

Amyntas II, king of Macedon, iv. 19. 

Amyntas, son of Perdikkas, put to death by 
Alexander, iv. 119. 

Amyntor, king of Orchomenos, i. 208. 

Anakeion, temple of the Dioskouroi at Athens, 
ili. 105, 189. 

Anakreon of Teos, ii. 16, 206; iii. 166. 

Anaktorion, founded by Corinth, ii. 83, 85, 
133; in the Peloponnesian war, ill. 237, 
281. 

Anaphlystos, Attic demos, i. 278, 515. 

Anapos, river of Sicily, iii. 329, 33]. 

Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, [onian philoso- 
pher, 1i. 223; accused of impiety, goes into 
exile, 663; his doctrine, iii. 165, 169-72, 
414-15, 454-5. 

Anaxibios, Spartan admiral, iil. 483. 

Anaxilaos, tyrant of Rhegion, i. 497, iii. 302. 

Anaximandros of Klazomenai, philosopher, 
ii. 219-20 and note, 223. 

Anaximenes of Lampsakos, Ionian philoso- 
pher, ii. 220 and zote. 

Andania, home of Aristomenes, i. 487-8. 
Andokides, Athenian orator hostile to Alki. 
biades, il. 312 xofe. 
Andriskos, claims the succession to Perseus, 

iv. 458-9. 

Androkleides, Theban chief at Athens, iii. 
538. 

Androkles, Athenian orator, ili. 357. 

Andromache, widow of Hektor, i. 261, 300, 
383. 

Andromeda, delivered by Perseus, i 204. 

Andros, one of the Cyclades, 1. 477, 588; ii 
357, 378. 

Androsthenes, sculptor, iii. 153-4. 

Animals, Athenian laws for their protection, i. 
569 note; iv. 528 note. 

Antaios, giant, i. 207-8. 

Antalkidas, a Spartan sent to negotiate at the 
Persian court, iii. 522; concludes the treaty 
called by his name, 528-9. 

Antandros, brother of Agathokles, iv. 510. 

Anteia, wife of Phoitos, i. 167. 
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Antenor, Trojan prince, emigrates to Italy 
after the fall of Troy, i. 261, 263. 

Anthela, plain of, meeting-place of the Am- 
phiktyons, ii. 308. 

Anthesteria, floral festival in honor of Diony- 
sos, 1. 518; ii. 839; il. 180. 

Antidosis, ii. 605 and zofe. 

Antigenes, chief of the Argyraspides, put to 
death by Antigonos, iv. 263, 264. 

Antigone, daughter of Oidipous, i. 221, 223. 

Antigone, tragedy of Sophokles, tl, 22-3. 

Antigoneia, in Arkadia, built on the site of 
Mantineia, iv 347 zote. 

Antigonis, tribe in Athens, named in honor of 
Antigonos, iv. 283. 

Antigonos, governor of Phrygia, one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, iv. 219; 
hostile to Antipatros, 250; hostile to Poly- 
sperchon, 251, 262, 263-4; assumes the title 
of king, 286; death, 295. 

Antigonos Doson, king of Macedon, grand- 
son of Demetrios Poliorketes, iv. 334 and zo/e, 
346-7, 349, 352. 

Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedon, son 
of Demetrios Poliorketes, i. 91-2; iv. 302, 
305, 312, 333. 

Antikirrha, iv. 381, 388. 

Antilion, soldier of the Ten Thousand, iii. 482. 

Antiochos I, Soter, king of Syria, iv. 305. 

Antiochos IITI., king of Syria, ally of Philip, iv. 
385; called into Greece against the Romans, 
399, 402-3; defeated and driven away, 404. 

Antiope, mother of Amphion and Sethos, i. 
286 note. 

Antipatros, Macedonian general, iv. 11] and 
note; governs Macedon during Alexander’s 
expedition into Asia, 133, 171-2; victorious 
over the Athenians at Krannon, 2343; ap- 
pointed regent of Macedon, 256; his death, 
257. 

Antipatros, son of Kassandros, iv. 299-300. 

Antiphilos, succeeds Leosthenes after the bat- 
tle of Lamia, iv. 234; said to be in the pay 
of Rome, 397 xote. 

Antiphon, oligarchical leader at Athens, insti- 
tutes the government of the Four Hundred, iii. 
357, 361 and xote, 367 and note. 

Antiphon, victim of Dionysios of Syracuse 
498. 

Antissa, destroyed by the Romans, iv. 455. 

Antisthenes, philosopher, founder of the 
Cynic school, iti. 105 zote, 619. 

Anytos (the tanner), accuser of Sobre 
458. 
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Aones, a Pelasgian tribe, i. 162. 

Aornos, in Baktriana, iv. 174. 

Apelles, the painter, iv. 617. 

Aphlaston, iii. 368 nofe. 

Aphrodite (the Roman Venus), i. 182, 317, 
343, 346; ii. 651 and note; of Melos, iii. 386, 
610; of Knidos, iv. 602. 

Aphrodite Lamia, jetuira, receives a temple, 
iv. 283. 

Apia, ancient name of the Peloponnesos, i. 242. 

Apis, Egyptian divinity, iv. 153 and note. 

Apollo, divinity of Asiatic origin, i. 160; one 
of the great gods of Greece, 331-5, 341, 346, 
354; i. 61, 96, 121, 158; iii. 130. 

Apollo, laurel-tree of, i. 129 and note. 

Apollo, Didymaian, temple of, ii. 194; iv. 
614 note, 618. 

Apollo Epikourios, temple of at Phigaleia, 
il. 115, 178; iv. 599 and note. 

Apollo, Gryneian, temple of, ii. 167. 

Apollo, Lykian, temple of, ii. 125. 

Apollo Patroés, iii. 614. 

Apollo Saurokthonos, iii. 603. 

Apollo Spodios, altar at Thebes, i. 423. 

Apollo, Triopian, temple of, ii. 167. 

Apollodoros, Athenian general, iii. 94. 

Apollonia, in Chalkidike, iii. 534; iv. 74; in 
Epeiros, ii. 133; in Illyria, ii. 133, 372, 380, 
459; in Libya, ii. 157. 

Apoxyomenos, work of the sculptor Lysippos 
iil. 617. 

Appius Claudius, iv. 411. 

Apries, Egyptian king, ii. 283. 

Arabians, the, ii. 443. 

Aratos, his unpatriotic action, i. 99 ; founder 
of the Achaian League, enfranchises Sikyon, 
iv. 317-22; his wars against tyrants and the 
demagogy, 330-34; defeated by the Aitolians, 
354; ally and adviser of Philip III., 369, 
377-8; his death and funeral honors, 379. 

Arbela, battle of, iv. 162-5. 

Archagathos, son of Agathokles, iv. 513. 

Archelaos, king of Macedon, ili. 52 ; iv. 15-16. 

Archias, the descendant of Temenos, founds 
Syracuse, ii. 135. 

Archias, Theban leader, iii. 538 ; his death, 539. 

Archidameia, grandmother of Agis, 338-41. 

Archidameia, Spartan heiress, iv. 311. 

Archidamos II, king of Sparta, ii. 539; iii. 
211, 221, 224, 233. 

Archidamos IIL, king of Sparta, iii. 580 

Archilochos, of Paros, Greek poet, ii. 204-5. 

Architecture, Greek, ii. 188-94; iii. 93-116 ; 
iv. 560. 


Architheoria, ii. 604. 

Archon-king, his functions, i. 517; ii. 339. 

Archons, ii. 520, 616, 618 ef seq. 

Archytas of Tarentum, ii. 143-4, 231. 

Areiopagos, the, instituted by Kekrops, i. 
167; re-established by Solon, 533, 549; its 
functions, 538-40; importance lessened by 
Ephialtes, ii. 545-48. 

Ares, Thracian divinity, i. 159-60; becomes 
the god of war of the Greeks, 331, 346. 

Arethousa, the nymph, i. 132. 

Arethousa, a spring in Sicily, ii. 135. 

Areus, king of Sparta, iv. 310, 312, 337, 
338. 

Argaios, king of Macedon, iv. 11, 19, 23, 25. 

Arganthonios, king of Tartessos, ii. 153. 

Argeia, a sterile part of Argolis, ii. 158. 

Arginousai, battle of, iii. 384~7. 

Argives, i. 440. 

Argo, the ship of the Argonauts, i. 129, 224. 

Argolis, i. 133, 139-40, 156, 171, 187, 209, 
211, 241, 278; ii. 58-62; iii. 268, 297. 

Argonautic Expedition, i. 223-31. 

Argonauts, the, a cyclic poem, i. 231. 

Argos, capital of Argolis, i. 167, 171, 187, 277, 
500; il. 46, 60, 520, 545, 5763 ili. 157, 299, 
323, 509; supports the Arkadians, 590; its 
territory increased by Philip of Macedon, iv. 
110; revolt against the Macedonians, 120; 
given up to the tyrant Nabis, 389. 

Argyraspides, “soldiers of the silver shield,” 
guard of Alexander, iii. 181; iv. 132, 269. 

Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes, ii. 472. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos, i. 210. 

Ariaios, general of Cyrus the Great, iii. 474, 
477, 478. 

Ariarathes, king of Kappadokia, iv. 221. 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, iii. 584; iv. 
129. 

Arion, of Methymna, ii. 201-2. 

Aristagoras, il. 399, 402. 

Aristainos, the Achaian, iv. 397 note, 408, 409. 

Aristarchos, the Athenian, ili. 8365-7. 

Aristeides, rival of Themistokles, ii, 424-6, 
515, 517, 519, 523, 619, 661. 

Aristeides, a painter, iv. 466, xo/e. 

Aristippos, Tliessalian, in the pay of Cyrus, 
ili. 470. 

Aristippos, the philosopher, iii. 619. 

Aristippos, tyrant of Argos, iv. 331-2. 

Aristodemos, one of the Herakleids, i. 271, 
437, 478. 

Aristodemos, the Messenian, i. 481-2. 

Aristogeiton, tyrannicide, ii. 20, 22, 41. 
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Aristokrates II, king of Arkadia, i. 492, 496 ; 
lt. 5d. 

Aristomenes, Messenian hero, 1. 487-98. 

Ariston, strategos of the Aitolians, iv. 354. 

Aristonikos, Athenian orator, iv. 240. 

Aristophanes, son of Philippos, comic poet, 
his satires on Athenian democracy, ii. 658-61 : 
ui. 58-69; his ridicule of the myths, 69-76; 
his principal works, 76-85. 

Aristotle, his political theories, i. 61, 66-7, 76 ; 
son of the physician Nikomachos of Stageira, 
principal events of his life, ili, 682-5; pro- 
digious mental activity, 635-7 ; his principal 
works, 637-8 ; compared with Plato, 638-42; 
his political theories, 642-3. 

Arkadia, its geographical position, 1. 138-9, 
432; i. 49-54; its development after the 
battle of Leuktra, ili. 568-73; hostilities 
with Sparta, 580; seizes Olympia, 589-92 ; 
an important State, 598; revolts from Mace- 
don, iv. 128. 

Arkadians, in the Second Messenian War, i. 
487-8 ; friendly to Sparta, ui. 291. 

Arkas, first king of Arkadia, i. 53. 

Arkesilaos IL, king of Kyrene, ii. 283, 

Arkesilaos III, king of Kyrene, ii. 284. 

Arnauts or Albanians, 1. 159 and xole. 

Arne, in Thessaly, 1. 271 and xote. 

Arnold, Thomas, his History of Greece, 1. 19- 
20 

Arrhidaios, half-brother of Alexander the 
Great, iv. 78; nofe ; proclaimed king, 217, 
246, 253; put to death by Olympias, 265. 

Arses, king of Persia, iv. 131. 

Arsinoé, daughter of Ptolemy Soter and wife 
of Lysimachos, iv. 301. 

Art, Greek, its influence, i. 114-16; in the 
heroic age, 310 zo¢e ; in the Greek colonies, 
11. 190-99 ; at Athens, iii. 92-149; elsewhere 
m Greece, 185-94; m the later period of 
Greece, iv. 559-62. 

Artabanos, brother of Darius, ii. 433-40, 

Artabazos, satrap of Bithynia, 11. 491, 524. 

Artabazos, satrap of Phrygia, iv. 130. 

Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, ii. 38, 397, 
399, 401, 413; in. 271-2. 

Artaxerxes I, king of Persia, ii. 529; iti. 199, 
559, 585. 

Artaxerxes II, king of Persia, iv. 129-30. 

Artayktes, ii. 513. 


Artemis, 1. 244, 251, 316, 324, 325, 346, 354. 


Artemis, Ephesian, i. 324; 11. 193-4. 
Artemis Leukophryne, temple of, at Magne- 
sia, iu. 194. ’ 
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Artemis Simnatis, temple of, i. 478, 479. 

Artemisia, queen of Karia, at Salamis, ii 
472-3. 

Artemision, sea-fight of, ii. 450-53. 

Arthetauros, Illyrian chief, iv. 425. 

Aryandes, Persian governor of Egypt, ii- 
284. 

Arymbas, brother of Olympias, iv. 115. 

Asandros, Macedonian general, iv. 219. 

Asklepios, i. 227, 311, 349 zotfe, 420; his 
statue at Epidauvos, 1. 128. 

Askouris, a marsh mm Thessaly, 1v. . 439. 

Asopos, ii 41 

Aspasia, of Miletos, her relations with Perikles, - 
li. 567, 661, 663 and note, 

Assembly, the public, of Sparta, 1. 451; of 
Athens, 5438-6; abolished by the oligarchy, 
ii. 357-8. 

Assembly of Women (Ekklesiasouzat), — 
comedy of Aristophanes, 11. 79. 

Assos, on the gulf of Adramyttion, li. 115; iv. 
129. 

Assyria, its civilization, ii. 181-2. 

Assyrians, the, i. 151]. 

Astakos, in Akarnania, 1ii. 223. 

Astarte, Pheenician goddess, i. 329; 1. 289. 

Astyages, Median king, ii. 242. 

Atalanta, i. 214. ; 

Athamas, father of Helle, i. 196, 223. 

Athene, 1. 251, 259 note, 271; her temple in 
Sparta, 11. 95; her statue on the Akropolis, 
100, 124; temple on Cape Sounion, 107; 
statue of wood the most ancient image of 
the goddess, 108-9; colossal statue m 
Parthenon, 125-6; temple at Tegea, 613. — 

Athenians, contrasted with Spartans, i. 505-75 avy 
their character, iv. 524-30. ; 

Athens, opposed to Greek confederations, 
92-94; geographical position of, 129, 14¢ 


aah 


ae 


158, 167, 172; 187; victorious saat Median 1a 


wars, 11. 895-477; under Perikles, 560-66: 
her literature in the fifth century B. Praan 
1-92; her art, 92-149; struggle with § 
in the Peloponnesian war, 197-283 ; 7 
chica] revolution, 356-60; decline in her 
power after the Sicilian expeliiaa defer 
Aigospotamoi and subjection to Sparta, | } 
96; after the Peloponnesian war, and 
the Thirty Tyrants, 396-410; her hosti 
Philip of Macedon, iv. 67 e¢ seg. ; in the 
of Demetrios Poliorketes, 278-80; t 
of Greece, 524-29. 

Athos, Mount, Xerxes’ canal through, ii 

Atimia, at Athens, i. 548 and note. 
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Atlas, Mauretanian king, changed into a moun- 


tain, 1. 204; or Titan, 263, 337. 

Atossa, Persian queen, mother of Xerxes, ii. 
497-8. ; iii. 19. 

Atrax, Thessalian city, iv. 388. 

Atreids (Atrcidai), 1. 241. 

Atreus, son of Pelops, i. 178, 214, 241-2, 274. 

Attalos, Macedonian general, iv. 111, 119. 

Attika, i. 129, 131, 133, 137, 139, 141, 149, 
144, 156, 171, 174, 182, 187, 278, 504, 507- 
516. 

Atys, son of Croesus, ii. 246-55. 

Augias, 1. 207. 

Aulis in Boiotia, i. 134, 243. 

Aurora, goddess of the dawn, i. 215. 

Autokles, Athenian orator, iii. 559-60. 

Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos, Samo- 
thoracian Kabeiroi, 11. 351-2. 


is toe , occupied by Alexander, iv. 166 ; 
his return thither, 206 ; his local improve- 

ments, 207-8 ; his death there, 209. 

Bacchanailia, 11. 332-9. 

Bacchantes, u1. 339. 

Bacchantes, tragedy of Euripides, iii. 52. 

Bagoas, iv. 131. 

Bakchylidas, ui. 303. 

Bakis, the soothsayer, iii. 70. 

Baktria, iv. 174. 

Baktriana, iv. 177. 

Barathron, Athenian prison, ii. 35 and zofe, 
430. 

Bardylis, king of Illyria, iv. 19, 25. 

Barke, 11. 157, 176, 284. 

Barsine, daughter of Darius, wife of Alexander, 
iv. 203 xote. 

Barsine, widow of Memnon of Rhodes, 1v. 216 
and xote, 218. 

Bastarnai, tribe of, iv. 420, 429. 

Batis, governor of Gaza, 153. 

Bathykles, of Magnesia, sculptor, ii. 197. 

Battiadai, ruling house of Kyrene, 11. 283, 284. 

Battos I, founded Kyrene, ii 154, 155. 

Battos II, the Fortunate, king of Kyrene, ii. 
283. 

Battos IIL, the Lame, king of Kyrene, u, 284. 

Bel, 1. 171. a 

Bellerophon, i. 202-3, 211. 

Bendis, Thracian divinity, ii. 71. 

Bes, Pheenician divinity, 1. 349 xofte. 

Bessos, satrap of Baktriana, iv. 169; kills 

Darius, 170; pursued by Alexander, 173-4 ; 

given up by Spitamenes, 174; putto death,177. 
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Bias of Priene, one of the Seven Sages, ii. 213, 
215, 241, 270-71. 

Birds, the, of Aristophanes, isi. 326. 

Bithynians, the, i. 159. 

Boiotarchs, Boiotian chief magistrates, ii. 92. 

Boiotia, i. 134, 137, 141, 169, 186, 196, 503 ; 
u 89-96, 256-7, 259, 272, 296, 297; iii. 
541-43. 

Boiotos, the hero, i. 271. 

Bolg, a Gallic chief, iv. 306. 

Bounarbachi, modern village on the site of 
Troy(?), 1. 152 note, 235. 

Boreas, i. 215. 

Bosporos, Kimmerian, its 
Athens, 1. 590. 

Boukephalia, city founded by Alexander, iv. 
194, 198. 
Boularchos, Jonian painter, ii. 195. 
Branchidai, oracle of, ii. 267 ; massacre of the 
Greek inhabitants of by Alexander, iv. 177. 
Brasidas, Spartan general, worshipped after 
his death, 1. 378; campaigns of, 4473 iii. 
223, 238, 240, 264, 273-80; honors paid his 
memory, 281. 

Briseis, 1. 246. 

Brundusium, iv. 469. 

Bruttians, first mention of, ii. 296. 

Byzantion, 1i. 580, 584; ill. 368, 372, 485, 
486, 527; iv. 91, 93-7. 


relations with 


ARTHAGE, i. 143; 11. 139-40, 166; wars 
with Sicily, 11. 302; iv. 471-90. 

Cato, advises that the Achaian exiles be sent 
home, iv. 458. 

Centaurs (Kentauroi), 1. 215. 

Chabrias, Athenian general, iii 553, 555, 559; 
accepts service in Egypt, 568; his death, iv. 
45. 

Chaironeia, in the Peloponnesian war, u. 90; 
victory of Philip of Macedon, iv. 103-4. 

Chalkedon, ui. 373, 527. 

Chalkidians, 1i. 141. 

Chalkidike, i. 127; im the Peloponnesian 
war, ul. 273-6, 292, 3103 confederation of 
cities of, in. 535-7, 587. 

Chalkis, in Euboia,1 141, ii. 37, 127; hos- 
tility with Eretria, i. 97-9, 588; burned by 
a Roman officer, iv, 384; attacked by the 
Aitolians, 400, 402; declared Roman territory, 
461. 

Chaonians, 1i1. 237. 

Chares, Atheman general, iv, 37, 76, 105. 

Chares, sculptor, ii 599; iv 291 and zofe. 
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Charidemos, Athenian general, iv. 37, 76, 127, 
143. 

Charilaos, nephew of Lykourgos, king of 
Sparta, i. 443, 444, 477. 

Charites, the, li. 96. 

Charmides, disciple of Sokrates, iii. 457. 

Charon, a Theban, iii. 539. 

Charon of Lampsakos, logographer, iii. 166 
note. 

Charondas, lawgiver of Katana and Rhegion, 
it 152; and of Thourion, 59%. 

Charops, Epeirot chief, iv 387, 488 zo/e. 

Charybdis, i. 264 

Cheiron (the Centaur), i. 198, 201. 

Chersiphron, architect, ii 185. 

Chersonesos, the Tauric, ii. 170. 

Chersonesos, the Thracian, 1 206; ii. 513; 
ili. 85, 129. 

Chileus, Tegean envoy in Sparta, assists the 

. Athenians, 11. 480. 

Chilon of Sparta, one of the Seven Sages, il. 
213. ; 

Chimaira, the, i. 203. 

Chios, Ionian island, ii. 300, 351, 353, 372, 
378, 485, 578; in turn the ally of Athens, 
Thebes, and Macedon, iii 551, 589; iv. 40, 
41 and note, 42, 157; taken by Memnon of 
Rhodes, 141. 

Choaspes, river in India, iv. 189 

Choirilos, Athenian poet, i. 9; at the court 
of Philip of Macedon, iv. 16. 

Choragic monument erected by Lysikrates, 
ui 105. 

Choregeia, important Jeitourgia at Athens, ii. 
604. 

Chremyle, character in comedy, iii. 66. 

Chromios, Argive warrior, i. 500. 

Chronology, early Greek, i. 33-42. 

Chryselephantine statues, iii. 124-9. 

Chryses, priest of Apollo, i. 354. 

Chrysopolis, in Bithynia, iii. 372. 

Citizens, probable number at Athens, ii. 568 
and note. 

Clinton, his Fast Hellenici, i. 8, 82 note. 

Clouds, the, comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 79, 
81, 82, 428 and zoe. 

Coinage, Spartan, i. 463; Solon’s measure, 
531 and zofe; ancient, ii. 183; of Athens in 
the fifth century B. c., 611, 612. 

Colonies, Greek, i. 31-3; ii. 112-302. 

Colonists, their condition, i. 519, 533 zofe. 

Colonna, Cape, ili. 107 and nore. 

Comedy, Aristophanie, 1ii. 59. 

Contributions imposed on Athenians, ii. 604-5. 


Corinth, i. 1389, 274, 280; ii. 39, 62, 76-85, 
126, 127, 130, 549, 555; iii. 153, 157, 199, 
203-7, 208 ; in the Peloponnesian war, 237, 
261, 282, 291, 297; in the Corinthian war, 
519-30; ally of Sparta against Epameinon- 
das, 574, 579, 587, 588; seized by Ptolemy, 
iv. 277; by Antigonos, 347; given to the 
Achaians, 396; destroyed by Mummius, 461. 

Corporations, at Athens, i. 429. 

Corsica, iv. 307. 

Coruncanius, Roman envoy to Teuta, iv. 372-5. 

Cox, Sir G., his History of Greece, 1. 33 note. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 1. 358, 503, 579-81; 
ll. 245-65. 

Cumez (Kyme), colony of Chalkis, ii. 99, 126, 
141, 142 and zofte, 296; iii. 302, 380; iv. 
4.69. 

Cunaxa, battle of, ili. 473-6. ’ 

Curtius, Ernst, his History of Greece, i. 15, — 
17, 43, 51, 112, 113 ae 

Customs, paid at Athens, il. 602. 

Cyclades, i. 123, 132, 144, 174. 

Cyclic Poets, thie, ii. 15, 200. aa 

Cyclopean Walls, i. 181- 90 and ye 191. 


Cyrus the Great, Median king, e 
Lydia, ii 258; his hostilities with | 


Parysatis, succeeds Tissaphernes 
Minor, iii. 379, 383; his expedition 
his brother ‘Avice 469-76 ; killed ¢ 
battle of Cunaxa, 476. 


AIDALOS, i 182; ii. 195. 

Daimon of Sokrates, iii. 450-3. 
Daimons, definition of, i. 383-4 

Damokreitos, Achaian exile, iv. — — 


note. 
Danaé, legend of, i. 203-5. 
Danaides, i. 171. . 
Danaus, king of Egypt, i. 167, 171, 1 
Dancing, Greek, iii. 147-9. = 
Daphnous, city of Phokis, i. 134. 
Dardantians, i 1159) 


396-8, 408-9, 431-2. 
Darius III. (Codomannus), k 
defeated by Alexander at I 
again at Arbela, 162-5; killed 
Bessos, 170. 
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Datames, satrap of Kappadokia, iv. 129. 
Datis, Median general, ii. 403, 413. 
Daulis, in Phokis, i. 161. 

Death, belief of the heroic age concernin 
385-97. 

Debts, abolition of, proposed by Agis IV. at 
Sparta, iv. 338. 

Deianeira, wife of Herakles, i. 208. 

Deinokrates, iv, 397 note, 411. 

Dekeleia, in the Peloponnesian war, ii. 330, 
348, 350, 367. 

Delion, in the Peloponnesian war, iii. 272, 278. 

Delos, one of the Cyclades, i. 124, 210, 420 ; 
centre of the confederation established by 
Avisteides, ii. 518; its privileges given up to 
Athens, 572, 575-6; games instituted there 
in honor of Apollo, ii, 259 and xzote ; its 
temple of Apollo, 550 xofe; given up to 
Athens, iv. 396. 

Delphi, i. 129 and zofe, 186, 420; remains out- 
side the Phokian confederation, ii 100-101 ; 
its oracle, 256-7; consulted by Croesus, 256 ; 
by the Athenians, 447-9 ; by Lysandros, 
491; its temple, ili. 154 

Delphinion, fort in Chios, in 880-81. 

Delphos, Spartan leader of a colony, ii. 122. 

Deluge of Deukalion, 1 129, 192 and xo/e. 

Demades, Athenian orator, hostile to Demos- 
thenes, iv. 224, 230, 236, 242. 

Demaratos, Spartan king, ii. 39, 406, 433. 

Demeter, i. 161, 241, 322, 343, 346; festivals 
in her honor at Athens, ii, 349-51; legend 
of, 355-69; her temple at Eleusis, ii. 107, 
Lay 

Demetrias, taken by the Aitolians, iv. 400. 

Demetrias, a new tribe at Athens named in 
honor of Demetrios Poliorketes, iv. 283. 

Demetrios, sculptor, ili. 599. 

Demetrios Poliorketes, son of Antigonos, i. 
138; iv. 278; his campaign in Asia, 273-4; 
welcomed in Athens, 280, 283; his siege of 
Cyprus, 284-5 ; after victory at Salamis as- 
sumes the title of king, 286; siege of Rhodes, 
290-91 ; defeats Kassandros at Thermopylai, 
292-3; his marriage and popularity at Athens, 
293: initiation into the Greater and Lesser 
Mysteries, 293-4; defeated at Ipsos, 2953 
forbidden to enter Athens, 296-7; in Mace- 
don, 300; defeat, 301; dies a prisoner in 
Asia, 302. 

Demetrios II, son of Antigonos Gonatas, king 
of Macedon, iv. 833; his death, 334. 

Demetrios, son of Philip III., sent a hostage 
to Rome, iv. 393; again sent to Rome, 419 
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and note; on his return put to death by 
Philip, 420-21. 

Demetrios Phalereus, appointed by Kassan- 
dros governor of Athens, iv. 260; his admin- 
istration, 278-80; his exile, 283 xofe. 

Demetrios of Pharos, iv 372, 375, 376. 

Demiourgoi, iv. 324, 327. 

Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes, iv. 
283. 

Democracy, Greek, its character, i. 47-3; 
condemned by literature, 57; modern, a 
modified form, 65. 

Demokedes of Krotona, iii. 182 and zofe. 

Demokrates, sculptor, ill. 599. 

Demokreitos of Abdera, philosopher, iii. 
172-5, 415. 

Demonax, law-maker of Kyrene, ii. 284. 

Demos, the, i. 45-9; character of Aristophanes, 
iil. 60-63, 

Demosthenes, the general, at Sphakteria, iij, 
266; seizes Nisaia, 271-2; failure in the 
Sicilian expedition, 836-45 ; his death, 346. 

Demosthenes, the orator, i. 69-74, 76-8, 
79-81; iv. 49, 50 and zofe; his industry, 
50-51; made official orator, he opposes the 
designs of Philip, 51-4; his Pilippics, 67- 
72, 87, 88, 92; his Olynthians, 74-6; induces 
Athens to succor Olynthos, 76; rivalry with 
Aischines, 79-81; defeats Philip’s designs upon 
the Peloponnesos and, Akarnania, 88-90; 
Byzantion is saved by his eloquence, 93-5 ; 
at the battle of Chaironeia, 104 and xofe; 
oration over the slain, 107, 109; oration Oz 
the Crown, 222-3; given up by Athens to 
Antipatros, 237; death, 240-41; honors paid 
his memory, 241-2; last great Athenian, 243. 

Derai, battle of, i. 488. 

Derdas, king of Orestis, iv. 14. 

Derkitos, superintends schools at Eleusis, 1. 
650. 

Derkyllidas, Spartan general, i. 457-8. 

Despots, Age of the (Grote’s), i. 48-8; its 
utility, 91. 

Destiny, Greek belief in, i. 356-61. 

Dexileos, Athenian, his monument, iil. 510 xofe. 

Dexippos, Spartan, iv. 476. 

Diagoras of Melos, poet, ili. 176, 415, 449. 

Dialects, Greek, ii. 304 xofe. 

Diatetai, arbitrators, 1. 548; il. 621 xofe, 623. 

Dikasts. See Heliasts. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 89, 107; iv. 470 and 
note. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Ionian philosopher, 
iii, 175-6, 449. 
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Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, born at Sinope, 
ii. 158; visited by Alexander, iv. 121 

Diokles of Syracuse, law-giver, iv. 470-71 

Diomedes, ‘Thracian king, 1. 207. 

Diomedes, son of Tydeus, Aitolian king, i. 246, 

Dion, Macedonian city, iv. 16. 

Dion of Syracuse, iv. 449. 

Dionysia, festivals in honor of Dionysos, ii, 
332-9. 

Dionysios of Phokis, ii. 402. 

Dionysios, tyrant of Syracuse (the elder), ii 
379, 5793; of obscure origin, iv. 480; becomes 
master of Syracuse, 480-5; his wars, 485, 
497; his death, 497 ; character, 497-8. 

Dionysios, tyrant of Syracuse (the younger), 
his character, iv. 499; events of his reign, 
500; withdraws to Corinth, 500, 501 

Dionysos (identified with the Roman Bacchus), 
i. 170, 331 and note, 348, 349 and xote ; 
Orphic divinity under the name of Iakchos, ii. 
375; theatre of, at Athens, ili. 105. 

Diopeithes, Athenian general, iv. 91. 

Diophanes of Achaia, friendly to Rome, iv. 
397 note, 409. 


Dioryktos, channel of Leukadia, 1. 136. 

Dioskourias, Greek city in Asia, ii. 170, 175 

Dioskouroi (Kastor and Polydeukes), i 436. 

Dipoinos, Kretan sculptor, ii. 75, 196. 

Dirke, wife of Lykos, i. 142. 

Dodona, i. 121, 129, 186, 270, 293; its oracle, 
iil. 491 

Dolopes, iv. 423. 

Dorian colonists in Asia, 1. 121-2 

Dorians, i 195, 269-81, 439, 478, 516; ii. 63, 
143, 154. 

Doric Order of Architecture, most ancient 
in Greece, iii. 96. 

Dorieus, the Rhodian, iii 381. 

Dorimachos, Aitolian strategos, iv. 328, 353. 

Doris, i. 129, 135. 

Doriskos, Xerxes at, ii 536. 

Doros, descendant of Deukalion, i. 193. 

Doryphoros, famous work of Polykleitos, iii. 187. 

Drako, Athenian archon and law-maker, i. 520- 
22 and zofes ; his laws abolished by Solon, 533. 

Dryads, i. 349. 

Dryopes. i. 162, 272 

Dryopis, i. 278. 

Drypetis, Persian princess, married to Hephai- 
stion, iv 204, 220. 

Duncker, Max, his History of Greece, i. 112, 
113; 

Duruy, Victor, as a historian of Greece, i. 
107, 112, 113-4. ; 
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Dymanes, oue of the three Spartan tribes, i. 
451. 

Dyme, iv. 317, 381. 

Dyrrachium (Epidamnos), colony of Korkyra, 
i 183; iii. 8301-2; besieged by the Ilyrians, 
iv 372; seaport of the Roman province of 
Macedon, 459. 


fi Heakines sm king of Tegea, i. 273 
Egesta, Sicilian city, ii. 134. 
Egypt, early Greek settlements in, ii. 157-64; 
her influence upon Greek art, 179-80 and 
notes See also Ptolemy. : ‘ 
Bion, port of Amphipolis, ii. 531; iii, 276, 277, 
280. 
Hira, Mount, i. 466, 493. 
Ekbatana, occupied by Alexander, iv. 168. 
Elateia, taken by Philip of Macedon, iv. 100; 
besieged by Flamininus, 388-9. im P 
Blea, colony of Phokis, ii 148, 270; its ee ; 
of philosophy, 222-3; iit. 158. ao 
Bleians, the, ili. 282, 291, 512. meee 
Elektra, tragedy of Sophokles, i ii, 32: 393 2 note. 
Eleous, ii. 513-14; iv. 97. ‘i 
Bleusis, i. 137, 144, 189, 485, ii | 
famous Mysteries, iii. 355-75 the Thi r 
shelter at, 406-7. ‘ 
Elis, i. 131, 139, 142, 167, 196, 277; 
iil. 377, 587, 589-92. 
Elpinike, daughter of Miltiades, : 
‘Kimon, ii. 422, 614. iy 
Elymaians, a Macedonian tribe, iv. co 
Elymoiy, Sicilian race, ii. 134. i? 
Emathia, a Macedonian provinee, iv. 9 
Empedokles of Agrigentum, L 
poet, and physician, ii. 2215 iii. 16 
174. ~~ 
Emporeion, founded by Massalia, ii. 
Emporion, in Peiraieus, iii. 518 
607. 
Endymion, king of Elis, loved bys 
199 and zote. : 
Enna, Sicilian city, iv. 485. 2 
Eordaians, Macedonian tribe, iv. 6. 
Epameinondas, Theban gene 5 
his character, 544-6 ; victorious at 
561-3; victory and \ déathes at 
593-5. 
Eparitoi, Arkadian standing arm; 
Epeios, Greek chief in the Troy 1) 
note, 263. \ 
Epeiros, i. 186; iv. 424, 453. 
Epheboi, their training, i. 564 
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Ephesos, an [onian city, ii. 119, 234; iii, 
506 ; iv. 137. 

Ephetai, judges in criminal cases, instituted 
by Drako, i. 521, 548. 

Ephialtes, the Trachinian, betrays the Greeks 
at Thermopylai, ii. 455. 

Ephialtes, an Athenian, friend of Perikles, ii. 
544, 545, 553, 616, 626. 

Ephialtes, Athenian envoy at Susa, iv. 94; in 
exile at Halikarnassos, 139-40; his death, 
222. 

Ephoroi, elective magistrates at Sparta, i. 453, 
454, 486 and note. 

Epicharmos, Sicilian poet and philosopher, ii. 
207; ili. 158, 160 and xzofe, 161, 303, 416-7 
and xole. 

Epidamnos. See Dyrrachium. 

Epidauros, city of Argolis, i. 277, 279; ii. 59, 
60, 62, 234; ii. 297, 679. 

Epigonoi, the sons of the seven chiefs who 
perished before Thebes, i. 223, 271. 

Epikourios, Apollo, his temple near Phigaleia, 
ii. 115, 118. > 

Epikouros (Epicurus), Athenian philosopher, 
i. 111; ii. 174, 619 note. 

Epimenides, Kretan philosopher, ii 
528-30. 

Epipolai, a quarter of Syracuse, iii 330 and 
note, 334, 338. 

Episkopoi, agents who kept watch on the con- 
duct of the Athenian allies, ii. 578 and zofe. 
Epitadeos thie ephor, i. 445 note ; iv. 457 note. 

Epiteles of Messenia, iv 577 

Eratosthenes, on the date of Lykourgos, i. 
443 note. 

Erechtheion, finest example of the Ionic order, 
ii. 640; iii. 100, 108, 111 and zoe. 

Erechtheus, king of Athens, i. 172, 173 xofe, 
214. 

Eretria, rival of Chalkis, ii. 97-99, 126, 408 ; 
ii. 9, 10, 366; taken by the Romans, iv. 388. 

Erichthonios, king of Athens, i. 172, 173 zofe. 

Erinyes, avenging goddesses, i. 333, 359, 407. 

Erymanthos, mountain in Arkadia, i. 131. 

Erythreia, iii. 350. 

Ery<, Sicilian city, ii. 134. 

Etna, Mount, i. 124; ii. 134; iv. 487. 

Euboia, i. 131, 141, 142; ii. 17-19, 452, 557; 
iii. 221, 259, 336, 372, 573; iv. 36. 

Euboulos, Athenian orator, envoy to Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 78, 81, 89. 

Eucheir, painter, ii. 195. 

Euchidas of Plataia, ii. 493. 

Budamidas, Spartan general, ili. 535. 
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Eudemos of Plataia, iy. 224. 

EBudemos, satrap of Upper Asia, iv. 263. 

Bukleides, king of Sparta, brother of Kleo- 
menes, iv. 345, 349. 

Eukleides, great geometer, ii. 222-3 and note. 

Bukleides, disciple of Sokrates, iii. 619. 

Bukleides, archon of Athens, iii. 407-8. 

Eukrates, Athenian orator, iv. 240. 

Eumaios, servant of Odysseus, i. 267, 296. 

Eumenes of Kardia, governor of Kappadokia 
and Paphlagonia, iv. 219; his attachment to 
Alexander’s family and the regent Perdikkas, 
247; pursued by Antigonos, 251; partisan 
of the regent Polysperchon, 252, 260, 264; 
put to death by order of Antigonos, 264. 

Eumenes, son of Attalos, king of Pergamon, 
iv, 396; Roman sympathies of, 424; de- 
nounces Perseus to the Senate, 425 ; attempted 
assassination of, 
with Perseus, 443. 

Eumenides, the, i. 359. 

Eumenides, drama of Aischylos, iii. 16-17. 

Eumolpos, founder of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
i. 161. 

Eumolpidai, priests of Demeter, ii. 293 zofe, 
376-7. 

Eupatrids, ancient and aristocratic families of 
Athens, 1. 288, 510, 515-16. 

Euphaes, Messenian king, i 480, 482. 

Euphemos, one of the Argonauts, i. 436. 

Euphranor, a painter, iii. 614. 

Euphrates, river of western Asia, crossed by 
Alexander, iv. 161; his intended voyage on 
it, 208. 

Euphronios, a vase-painter, ii. 534: 

Eupolis, Athenian comic poet, precursor of 
Aristophanes, ili. 65, 77, 310. 

Euripides, son of Mnesarchos, iii. 43-57; his 
treatment of the myths, 46-52; character of 
his dramas, 347, 427. 

Euripos, the, i. 131 and zote, 134, 137. 

Europa, sister of Kadmos, i. 168, 353; i. 
389. 

Eurotas, king of Sparta, i 436. 

Eurotas, the river, i. 132, 138-9, 432, 435; 
its valley, 435-6. 

Eurybiades, commander of the allied fleet at 
Salamis, il. 451; 1. 488. 

Burydike, niece of Alexander the Great, wife of 
Arrhidaios, iv. 218, 245-6; put to death by 
Olympias, 265-6. 

Eurykleia, i. 267-8. 

Eurymedon, colleague of Nikias in Sicily, iii. 
336, 338, 339. 


426-8; his negotiations 
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EBurysthenes, son of Aristodemos, i. 277, 437- 
40, 478 

Burystheus, king of Mykenai, i. 206, 273. 

Euthydemos, commander of the Athenian 
fleet, ui. 340. 

Euthymos, famous athlete, i. 891-2 

Euxine, the, 1. 171, 173. 

Evadne, i. 222, 294-5. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus, iil. 518, 527; iv. 
242, 


AMILY, the, in the heroic age, 1. 296-309 ; 
at Sparta, 462-3; at Athens, 563; in 
Greece, iv. 541. 

Fates, the, 1. 215. 

Fauns, 1. 349. 

Festivals, religious, ii. 330-78; their number 
at Athens increased by Perikles, 1. 636. 
Five Thousand, Assembly of, at Athens, i. 

358, 365, 366. 

Flamininus, T. Q. Roman consul sent into 
Greece, iv 386; his first campaign, 386-90 ; 
negotiates with Perseus, 390-91: captures 
Thebes, 891; his victory at Kynoskephalai, 
392-5 ; proclaims liberty to Greece, 395-7. 

Four Hundred, Council of, at Athens, iii. 358, 
354, 366, 570. 

Frogs, the, comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 79. 

Funeral rites, i. 304-9. 

Furies, the. See Erinyes. 


ALEPSOS, taken by Kleon, iti. 280. 
Galleys, Athenian, 11. 598. 

Games, the Isthmian, ii. 378; the Nemean, 
378, 383; the Olympic, 55, 61, 378, 387, 
388, 389; the Pythian, 106, 378. 

Gargaphia, fountain of, near Plataia, ii. 483, 
485. 

Gauanes, descendant of Temenos, iv. 10. 

Gaugamela, battle of. See Arbela. 

Gauls, their invasion of Greece, iv. 305-9. 

Gaza, taken by Alexander, iv. 153; defeat of 
Demetrios Poliorketes at, 273. 

Ge, the goddess, i. 192, 314 note, 335. 

Gela, city of Sicily, il. 137, 296; ili. 332; be- 
sieged by the Carthaginians, iv. 480, 482, 
488. 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, ii. 296, 301; the 
Greeks solicit his aid against Xerxes, 447. 

Gennetai, the, i. 551. 

Genthios, Illyrian king, 
443, 454. 


iv. 424, 429 and zoe, 
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Germans, the, i. 157. 

Geronthrai, city of Lakonia, i. 439, 476. 

Geryon, lil. 444 zo/e. * 

Getai, Thracian tribe, i. 161; attacked by Alex- 
ander, iv. 1238. 

Gillies, his History of Greece, 1. 56. 

Glaukos of Chios, ii. 196 and xofe. 

Gnomic poets, thie, ii. 205. 

Gods and goddesses, tle Twelve Great, i 
345-9. 

Golden Fleece, legend of the, i. 223. 

Gomphoi, defile of, 1. 270. 

Gordion, Alexander at, iv. 141 

Gorgias of Leontini, Sophist, ii, 309. 

Gorgias, Plato’s, in. 421, 457. 

Gorgons, the, 1. 204. 

Gorgos, son of Aristomenes, i. 497. 

Gortyna, city of Krete, i. 294. 

Granikos, a river of the Troad, iv. 134; Alex- 
ander’s battle there, 134-7. > 

Greece, geographical position and general con- 
figuration of, i. 122-46. 

Greek Art, its influence, i. 114-16; in the 
heroic age, 310 zo¢e ; in the Greek colonies, 
ii. 190-99 ; at Athens, ili. 92-149; elsewhere 
in Greece, 185-94; in the later period of 
Greece, iv. 559-62. ; 

Greek History, its special claims, i. 3; its 
three stages, 39-43; prehistoric, 39-40; of 
the epic age, 40-42; of the lyric age, 
42. 

Greek Language, its value as a study, i. 107, 
117-18. 

Greek Legends, Grote’s view of them, i. i * 
14: other theories, 18-22. ; 

Greek Literature, ij. 116-17. 

Greek Music, i. 65-6. . = 
Greek Thought, its influence on Christianity,  __ 
1 109-10; on medieval and modern ao " 

111-12. 
Grote, George, his History of Greece, i. 8-15, | 
43, 57-8, 72, 112. 
Gryllos, son of Xenophon, iii 593. 
Grynos, king of Thera, ii, 154. 
Gyges, king of Lydia, ii. 136. ia 


oe Sid son of Kleandridas, his 7 - 


Gymnasiarchia, 
Athens, ii. 604. 


553; iii. 576 and note, iv. 350. 
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ADES, i. 324 note, 349, 357 and note. 
Hadria, receives an Athenian colony, ii. 
591. 

Haimonia, i. 270, 272. 

Haimos, Thracian mountain range, i. 141. 

Halia, on the Argolic Gulf, ii 234. 

Haliartos, Theban victory at, iu. 508. 

Halikarnassos, i. 167; birthplace of Hero- 

dotos, ili, 125; taken by Alexander, iv. 
139-40. 

Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, besieges Syra- 
cuse, iv. 509-10. 

Harmodios, tyrannicide, ii. 19-20. 

Harmosts, military governors sent by Sparta 
to the allied cities, i. 485. 

Harmozia, port on the Red Sea, iv. 203. 

Harpagos, general of Cyrus the Great, i. 268. 

Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, iv. 203, 229-30 
and node. 

Hebe, the goddess, invoked by the Greeks at 
Mykale, ii. 496. 

Hebros, Thracian river, 1. 142. 

Hebrews, tlie, i. 177. : 

Hegesippos, orator, 1v. 53 

Hegias, receives Spartan citizenship, i 447. 

Hekabe, wife of Priam, 1. 261. 

Hekataios of Miletos, historian and geogra- 
pher, precursor of Herodotos, ii 211; i. 
166-7, 444 note. 

Hekatombeion, Achaian defeat at, iv. 346. 

Hekatompedon. a name of the Parthenon, ii. 
639. 

Hekatompylos, city on the frontier of Parthia, 
iv. 169, 172. 

Hektor, i. 246, 249, 252-9. 

Helen, wife of Menelaos, i. 210, 214, 242-3. 

Heliasts, tribunal of, instituted by Solon, 1. 
546-8 ; their authority increased in the time 
of Perikles, ii 621 and xofe. 

Helike, a city of Achaia, iv. 316, 324. 

Helikon, a mountain in Boitoia, the home of 
the Muses, i. 129, 160, 161; ii. 96. 

Hellanikos of Mytilene, logographer, ii. 211; 
ili. 167 note. 

Hellanodikoi, magistrates who superintended 
the games, ii 56, 389. 

Hellen, son of Deukalion, 1. 193. 

Hellenion, community of Greeks at Naukratis, 
ii. 163. 

Hellenistic kingdom, the, iii. 89-90. 

Helots, slaves in Sparta, i. 447-8; ii. 5389; 
iii. 269, 489. 

Hephaistion, friend of Alexander the Great, 
iv. 148, 165, 178, 206 and. zofe. 


Hephaistos, i 314 note, 317, 346, 350. 

Heraia, city of Arkadia, ii. 619-20; iii. 572; 
iv. 389. 

Herakleia, of Latmos, ii. 119. 

Herakleia, city of Macedon, iv. 6. 

Herakleia, of Magna Grecia, iii. 157. 

Herakleia, ‘l'rachinian, iii, 298, 582; iv. 408. 

Herakleides, assassinates Kotys, iii 586 no¢e 

Herakleides, Syracusan demagogue, iv. 500, 
506, 507. 

Herakleids (Herakleidai), Return of the, i. 
273-9. 

Herakles, legendary hero, i. 148, 205-9, 222, 
227, 443 nofe; ili. 617. 

Herakles, son of Alexander the Great and 
Barsine, iv. 216, 218, 269, 275. 

Hercules, Pillars of (Straits of Gibraltar), i. 
208, 228; iu. 310. 

Here, tle great goddess of the Achaians, i. 205, 
236, 249, 317, 341, 343, 346; i. 151, 153, 
272. 

Here, the Lakinian, her temple at Krotona, il. 
147, 151, 296. — 

Hermes, god of shepherds, worshipped by the 
Thracians, i 160, 317, 326 and nofe, 349 ; 
statue by Praxiteles, 1i1, 610. 

Hermes Psychopompos, i. 397. 

Hermione, daughter of Menelaos, i. 437. 

Hermione, a city of Argolis, ii 59; ii. 234. 

Hermokrates, Syracusan, i. 309, 330, 346, 
355 ; iv. 471, 480. 

Hermolaos, iv. 188 

Hermos, Lydian river, 1. 120. 

Hero, priestess at Abydos, ii. 437. 

Herodes Atticus, ui. 107. 

Herodotos, historian, i. 49, 54; i. 125, 167-9, 
242, 496; ul. 444 note. 

Heroes, their worship, i. 876-83. 

Herzberg’s History of the Greeks, i. 102. 

Hesiod, chapters v. and vi., passim ; his works 
collected under Peisistratos, ti. 15; his 
maxims and precepts, 92-6. 

Hesione, sister of Priam, 1. 208. 

Hesperides, “Islands of the Blest,”i 207,228 

Hesperis, a city of Kyrenaika, 1. 157. 

Hestia, goddess identified with the Roman 
Vesta, 1. 825 and noZe, 346, 349. 

Hestiasis, a /eitourgia at Athens, ii. 604. 

Hetairiai, associations in Athens, ii. 356. 

Hetairoi, the companion cavalry of Alexander 
the Great, iv. 30. 

Hieromnenones, representatives of the 
Greek States in the Amphiktyonic Council. 
ii. 311. 
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Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, ii. 142; iii. 158, 
303; iv. 514. 

Hieronymos of Kardia, iv. 251. 

Hiketas, tyrant of Leontini, iv. 500. 

Himera, Syracusan colony, ii. 138; its Doric 
temple, ii. 329 zo¢e, Carthaginian defeat at, 
496; taken by the Carthaginians, iv. 472; 
retaken by Dionysios, 488. 

Himeraios, brother of Demetrios Phalereus, 
iv. 240. 

Himilcon, Carthaginian general, iv. 488-90. 

Hipparchos, son of Peisistratos, nu. 17-20, 
206-7. 

Hippias, son of Peisistratos, i. 17-29, 42. 

Hippias, general in the army of Perseus, de- 
fends Macedon against the Romans, iv. 
439, 440, 441. 

Hippias of Elis, Sophist, iii. 421. 

Hippobotai, oligarchs, at Chalkis, ii. 97, 557. 

Hippodameia, daughter of Oinomaos, i. 241. 

Hippodamos of Miletos, iil. 216. 

Hippokleides, suitor of Agarista of Sikyon, 
ii. 73-4. 

Hippoko6n, king of Sparta, i. 437. 

Hippokrates, physician, worshipped at Kos, 
i. 340; founds the science of medicine, 1i1. 
158, 182-5, 414; precursor of Aristotle, 1. 
646; iv. 14. 

Hippokrates, tyrant of Gela, ii. 46, 298. 

Hippokrates, Athenian general, ii. 272 

Hippokrene, a spring, ii. 96. 

Hippolytos, son of Theseus, 1 211. 

Hippomenes, |. 214. 

Hipponax, Ephesian poet, ii. 205. 

Hipponikos, Athenian, iii. 287. 

Hissarlik, discoveries at, i. 148, 151, 152, 154. 

Histiaios, tyrant of Miletos, 11. 398-402. 

Histiaiotis, one of the four districts of Thes- 
saly, ii. 107. 

Homer, chapters v. and vi. passim; his works 
first collected by Peisistratos, u. 15. 

Hostilius Mancinus, A., Roman consul sent 
against Perseus, iv. 433. 

Hyagnis, inventor of the Phrygian flute, ii. 187. 

Hyampeia, Delphic rock, 1i. 101 xote. 

Hyampolis, occupied by Iason, in. 582. 

Hyantes, Pelasgian tribe, i. 162. 

Hydarnes, Persian soldier, ii. 455. 

Hydaspes, river of India, iv. 194, 198. 

Hygeia, daughter of Asklepios, 1. 421 zofe 

Hylleis, one of the three Spartan tribes, 1. 451. 

Hyllos, son of Herakles, i 273. 

Hymettos, Mount, i. 129-30 and zote, 137. 

Hypaspistai, Macedonian soldiers, iv. 30, 132. 
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Hypates, iii. 540. 


| Hyperbolos, Athenian demagogue, ostracized, 


312-13; 1. 35; iii, 68, 312. 
Hyperides, Athenian orator, i. 77-8; iii. 120; 
iv, 208, 340. 


Hyrkania, province of the Persian Empire, iv. 
173. 


toe Orphie divinity, i. 375. 
Ialysos, city of Rhodes, 1. 151, 154, 156; 

u 167. 

Iapygia, province of Southern Italy, ii. 141. 

Iason, Argonaut, i. 192, 209, 224-31. 

Iason, tyrant of Pherai, iii. 557, 573; his 
attempts to increase the power of Thessaly, 

581-83. ms 
Ibykos of Rhegion, poet, iil. 303. 
Ida, Mount, i. 235. 

Idomeneus, king of Krete, i. 182. ¢ 
Iktinos, architect of the Parthenon, ii. et < 

in. 100, 111, 115 
Iliad, the, i. 232, 282, 343-4, 350, 352; ii. 1 5. 
Illissos, a river of Attika, i. 137; represent 

on the pediment of the Parthenon, iii. 
Illyria, i. 122, 128, 132. a 
Illyrians, as mercenaries, iv. 158. 
Imbros, ii. 588; iv. 109, 396. 
Inachos, a river of Argolis, 1.58. 
Io, daughter of Inachos, i. 150, 171, 353 
Iobates, king of Lykia, i. 202. * = 
Iokaste, mother and wife of Oidipous, 

921. a 
Ion, tragedy of Euripides, iii. 56. 
Ionia, the western coast of Asia Mi 

ited by Ionian Greeks, i. 143; its s 

ii. 119-21; prosperity, 167-75; a 

in art, poetry, and philosophy, 

government, 234-5 ; subjugation, 23 

its revolt from Persia and re-conqu 

404. a 
Ionians, represented by Herodotos as 

ants of the Pelasgians, i, 183-4. — 
Ionic order of architecture, ili. 10 a 
Iphigeneia, daughter of Agamem 

in the drama of Aischylos, iii. | 
Iphikrates, Athenian general, fo 

peltasts, iii. 520, 521, 527; 

of Timotheos, 558; sent agai 

das, 579; in the service of Art 

colleague of Chares, iv. 45- 

Egypt, 129. L 
Iphitos, king of Elis, i. 443 xote. 
‘Ipsos, battle of, iv. 295. 
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Iris, figure on the pediment of the Parthenon, 
il. 132. 

Isagoras, Athenian, il. 29, 37. 

Isaios, Athenian orator, iv. 50 and zofe. 

Isaura, city of Pisidia, iv. 221-2. 

Ischia, island of, il. 302. 

Ismenias, democratic leader at Thebes, iii. 536. 

Isokrates, Athenian orator, 1. 68-9; iv. 47- 
49, 107. 

Issa, besieged by the Illyrians, iv. 872-3. 

Issorion, a quarter of Sparta, ill. 575. 

Issos, Gulf of, iv. 256; battle of, 144-8. 

Istros, founded by Miletos, ii. 173. 

Ithaka, island of, 1. 151, 262, 266. 

Ithome, Messenian fortress, i. 466, 481, 482, 
485; ii. 539. 


Ger ats. victory of, iv. 496-7. 
Kabeiroi, Samothracian divinities, ii. 
351-2. 

Kadmeia, citadel of Thebes, i. 170; seized by 
the Spartans, ui. 546-7 ; recovered by the 
Thebans, 548. 

Kadmeians (Thebans), i. 271. 

Kadmos, founder of Thebes, i. 167, 170, 173. 

Kadmos of Miletos, historian, il. 211; iii. 
166. 

Kaikos, a river of Mysia, i. 235. 

Kalchas, the soothsayer, i. 293, 422. 

Kallias, marries Elpinike and pays the fine of 
Miltiades, ii. 422. 

Kallias, Athenian envoy to Sparta, ii. 559. 

Kallias, son of Mnesarchos, iv. 94. 

Kallikrates, Athenian architect, ii. 115. 

Kallikrates, Achaian strategos, iv. 415, 456, 
478. 

Kallikratidas, Spartan, i. 447; general of the 
Spartan army in the Peloponnesian war, il. 
382-3, 489. 

Kallimachos, Athenian polemarchat Marathon, 
ii. 410, 414, 416. 

Kallimachos, architect, iii. 111 and zoe. 

Kallinos of Ephesos, elegiac poet, ii. 
237 and note. 


204, 


Kallippos, Athenian, commands the Greck 


army in the war with the Gauls, iv. 308. 
Kallippos, assassinates Dion of Syracuse, iv. 
500. 
Kallirrhoé, the fountain, i. 555. 
Kallisthenes of Olynthos, iv. 188-9. 
Kallistratos, Athenian orator and general, iv. 
558-60. 
Kalypso, i. 263, 265. 
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Kamarina, Athenian attack upon, iii. 820; 
besieged by the Carthaginians, iv. 482; re- 
captured by Dionysios, 488. 

Kambounian Mountains, ij, 128, 131. 

Kameiros, city of Rhodes, ii. 167. 

Kanachos, a Sikyonian sculptor, ii. 75, 198. 

Kapaneus, one of the seven chiefs against 
Thebes, i. 222. 

Kaphyai, battle of, iv. 354. 

Karians, the, i. 173, 174; ii. 118, 401. 

Karkinos of Rhegion, father of Agathokles, 
iv. 506. 

Karnak, in Heypt, i. 190. 

Karyai, a city of Lakonia, i. 491 and zofe. 

Karystos, in Euboia, ii. 408, 534; iv. 388, 

Kassandra, daughter of Priam, i. 261. 

Kassandreia, city on the Thermaic Gulf, iv. 
367. 

Kassandros, son of Antipatros, and king of 
Macedon, iv. 249, 250; leagued with An- 
tigonos against Polysperchon, 251, 252, 253, 
258, 259, 266 ; causes Olympias to be killed, 
267-8; rebuilds Thebes, 2683 hostilities 
with Antigonos and Demetrios Poliorketes, 
269-95; takes the title of king, 286; his 
death, 299. 

Kastri, village on the site of Delphi, ii. 101 .xo/e. 

Katana, Sicilian city, ii. 1384; i. 3820; iv. 70, 
485. 

Katanokophoroi, slaves at Sikyon, ii. 70, 87. 

Katavothra, subterranean watercourses in 
Boiotia, 1. 139. 

Kaukones, Pelasgian tribe, i. 162. 

Kebes, disciple of Sokrates, ii. 631 xofe. 

Kekropia, built by Kekrops, i. 172. 

Kekrops, mythical law-maker of Attika, i. 167, 
171-2, 509. 

Kelts, the, i. 157. 

Kenchreai, one of the ports of Corinth, i. 215. 

Kentaurs (Centaurs), the, 1. 215. 

Keos, in Bithynia, iv. 327 xole. 

Kephallenia, iii. 287, 556; iv. 404. 

Kephalos, i. 215. 

Kephisodotos, sculptor, ill. 556. 

Kephissos, river of Attika, 1. 137, 142; repre- 
sented on the pediment of the Parthenon, 
iii. 100, 132. 

Kerameikos, the outer, a suburb of Athens, 
ili. 105 note, 614 note. 

Kerberos, iil. 444 noe. 

Kerethrios, Gallic chief, iv. 306. 

Kersobleptes, iv. 82. 

Kilikia, iv. 145. 

Kilix, brother of Danaos, i. 168. 
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Kimmerians, the, i. 228; ii. 237. 

Kimolos, island, i. 124. 

Kimon, brother of the elder Miltiades, thrice 
victorious in the Olympic Games, u. 19. 
Kimon, of the family of the Aiakids, 1. 278; 
son of Miltiades, ii. 530; his victories, 534— 
6; his generosity, 567; ostracized, 540-41; 

ii. 545-7; his death, 533-4, 570. 

Kinadon, Spartan, iii. 492-3. 

Kirke (Circe), enchantress, i. 228, 264. 

Kirrha, i. 134, 528; ii. 101-5; destroyed by 
order of the Amphiktyons, ae 

Kithairon, Mount, i. 129, 137; 550. 

Kition, in Cyprus, ii. 125, 554. 

Klazomenai, city of Ionia, ii. 401; iii. 352, 353. 

Kleandridas, Spartan, ii. 558. 

Kleandros, tyrant of Gela, il. 46, 298. 

Klearchos, chief of Greek mercenaries in the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus, ili, 470 
and note, 471, 474, 477, 478. 

Kleinias, father of Alkibiades, iii. 284. 

Kleinias, tyrant of Sikyon, iy. 317. 

Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon, 1. 379, 522; i 
70, 738-5 

Kleisthenes, an Alkmaionid, his reforms in 
Athens, u. 29-36; his disappearance, 38 
note. 

Kleitos, in command of the Macedonian fleet 
under Antipatros, defeats the Athenians, 
iv. 235; his victory in the Hellespont, 259 ; 
his defeat and death, 259-60. 

Kleitos, Macedonian general, saves Alexander’s 
life at the Granikos, iv. 136 ; slain by Alexan- 
der, 185-6. 

Kleobis and Biton, i. 579-80. 

Kleombrotos, king of Sparta, iii. 546, 549; 
defeated at Leuktra, 563-4, 

Kleombrotos, son-in-law of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, and colleague of Agis IV., iv. 339, 

3841. 

Kleomenes I, king of Sparta, i. 439, 501-2; 
at war with Athens, ii. 28, 37, 39, 42, 400, 
406. 

Kleomenes II, king of Sparta, son and suc- 
cessor of Leonidas, rival of Aratos, i. 99; 
married the widow of Agis IV., iv. 841; at 
war with the Achaian League, 342-50; 
takes refuge in Egypt, 350; his death, 351-2. 

Kleomenes, Greek treasurer of Egypt, iv. 244. 

Kleon, Athenian demagogue, ili. 60-65, 68, 70- 
71, 244, 248-51, 260, 265-6; his victory at 
Sphakteria, 267; death at Amphipolis, 280 
and zofe, 281. 

Kleon, tyrant of Sikyon, iv. 391. 
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Kleonai, city of Argolis, i. 279. 
Kleopatra, niece of Attalos, wife of Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 113; put to death by Olym- 
pias, 119. 
Kleopatra, daughter of Philip and Olympias, 
wife of Alexander of Epeiros, 112, 218; 
sought in marriage by Perdikkas, 246; and 
by Ptolemy, 277; put to death by Antigo- 
nos, 277. 
Klerouchoi, Athenian colonists, ii. 588 and 
note ; 592-3. 
Knidos, a city of Karia, ii. 167; iii. 158; its 
school of medicine, 182; in the Peloponne- 
sian war, 353; scene of Athenian victory, 
518. 
Knights, the, comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 356. 
Knossos, city of Krete, i. 151, 181; i. 294. 
Kodros, i. 278, 519. 
Kolchis, i. 223-8. 
Kolophon, city of Ionia, ii. 119, 236. 
Kolotes, sculptor, ili. 108 zo¢e, 189. 
Komana, city of Kappadokia, ii. 182. 
Konipodes, name applied to slaves in Epidau- 
ros, li. 62. 
Konon, Athenian general in the Peloponnesian 
war, iii. 381, 383; destroys the Spartan 
fleet at Knidos, 518; expels the harmosts 
from the Greek islands and cities of Asia, 
523-4; honors paid him by Athens, 527 nofe. 
Kopais, Lake, i. 134 and zofe, 186-7 and note, 
205-6; ii. 99. 
Kora. See Persephone. 
Korinna, ii. 92. a. 
Korkyra, colony of Corinth, ii. 77, 130, 167; iat 
201; war with Corinth, 203-7; demoaetael Ae 
rerohison 256-8; in alliance with Athens, | d 
556; unsuccessfully besieged by the Spar- oe 
tans, 557-8; separates from Athens, iv. 465 
captured by the Illyrians; soon after, giv en 
up to the Romans, 372. ; 
Koroibos, architect, i. 443 note ; 639-40; 
115-16. 
Korone, in Messenia, iv. 411. * 
Koroneia, ii. 556; iii. 284; scene of a b: 
between the Spartans and Thebans, 513 
Korybantes, priests of Kybele, i. 163. 
Korynephoroi, serfs at Sikyon, ii. 70. 
Kos, island famous as the birthplace of | 
mei: ili, 158; iv. 39; assists By 


ance oui Macedon, 157. — 
Kosmetes, Athenian “ee ir 


428, 454, 
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Kotytto, Thracian divinity, iii, 445. 
Kouretes, i. 163. 
Krannon, Antipatros defeats the Greeks at, iv. 
234-5. 
Krateros, general of Alexander the Great, iv. 
216, 219, 243, 246, 247. 
Kratinos, comic poet, precursor of Aristopha- 
nes, lll. 65, 78 note, 79 note. 
Kretans, their training of youth, i. 181. 
Krete, i. 123, 182; ii. 288-94. 
Kritias, one of the Thirty Tyrants, iii. 367-8, 
401, 425-7, 457. 
Kriton, disciple of Sokrates, iii. 462. 
Krenidas, taken by Philip of Macedon, iv. 33. 
Kreon, king of Thebes, i. 220-23. 
Kreousa, i. 231. 
Kreousis, town in Boiotia, i. 134. 
Kresphontes, one of the Herakleids, i. 478. 
Krimisos, a Sicilian river, iii. 119 zote. 
Krissa, in Phokis, ii. 101-5. 
Kronos, ancient divinity, identified with Sat- 
urn, 1. 323, 337. 
Krotona, city of Magna Greciaii. 147-8 ; taken 
by Dionysios of Syracuse, iv 493. 
Ktesias of Knidos, iii. 182. 
: Kybele, “the Great Mother,” a Phrygian god- 
| dess, ii. 401; iii. 445. 
Kydnos, a river of Kilikia, iv. 145. 
Kydonia, founded by Minos, i. 181; ii 65. 
- Kyllene, city of Elis, i 497. 
Kylon, Eupatrid, i. 522-3. 
Kyme, city of Aiolis, 11. 267-8 ; 380; 11. 402. 
Kynaigeiros, brother of Aischylos, ii. 415. 
Kynane, daughter of Philip of Macedon and 
Andata, an Illyrian woman, iv. 218, 245-6. 
Kynosarges, Athenian gymnasium, iil. 105 zoée. 
Kynoskephalai, battle of, iv. 392-3. 
Kynouria, i. 500; ii. 62; ii. 269. 
Kypselos, tyrant of Corinth, ii. 46, 53, 78-83. 
Kyrenaika, i. 123-4. 
_ Kyrene, founded by Dorians from the island 
of Thera, ii. 157, 170, 283-7. 
Kythera, i. 182, 500, 502; i. 61; ii. 268-9. 
Kyzikos, a city of Mysia, ii. 173 and zofe ; 
ili. 372. 


Phe 
, ‘bpp mother of Kypselos, ii. 78-81. 

“ Lacedemon. See Sparta. 
Lacedemonians, name more comprehensive 
than that of Spartans, i. 450 zote. 
Lachares, Athenian tyrant, iv. 298. 
aches, Athenian general, friend of Sokrates, 

iil. 273; iv. 35. 
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Laios, king of Thebes, i. 176. 

Lakedaimon, mythical king of Sparta, i. 
436. 

Lakonia, i. 430-36 ; its early history, 436-40. 

Lamachos, Athenian general, ii. 590; iii. 310, 
319-20, 331. 

Lamia, a city of Thessaly, iv. 232. 

Lamian War, effort of the Greeks to throw 
off the Macedonian sway after the death of 
Alexander, iv. 221-43; victory of Lamia, 
232; defeat of Krannon, 234. 

Lampsakos, colony of Miletos, ii. 173; during 
the Peloponnesian war, ili. 368, 388, 

Laodamas, son of Eteokles, i. 223. 

Laomedon, iv. 219. 

Laos, Italian city, il. 144. 

Lapithai, Pelasgian tribe, i. 162, 215, 274. 

Laranda, city of Pisidia, destroyed by Perdikkas, 
iv. 221. 

Larissa, city of Thessaly, i. 197-8; ii. 109; 
in. 580. 

Lasos of Hermione, dithyrambic poet, ii. 16. 

Latona. Sce Leto.’ 

Laureion, silver mines of, i. 180, 142, 144; ii. 
427 and xote. 

Leaina, 1i. 21-2. 

Leander, lover of Hero, ii. 437. 

Lebedos, Ionian city, 11. 119. 

Lechaion, port-town of Corinth, 1. 76. 

Leda, mother of Kastor and Polydeukes, i. 214; 
i. 76, 353. 

Leitourgiai, public services at Athens, 1. 603-7 ; 
ii. 603-7, 615. 

Leleges, Pelasgian tribe, i. 162. 

Lelex, first king of Lakonia, i 436. 

Lemnos, island of, ii. 277, 410 and zofe, 572, 
588-9; iv. 109. 

Leokrates, Athenian, iv. 223. 

Leonidas I,, king of Sparta, at Thermopylai, 
ii. 454-9. 

Leonidas ILI, king of Sparta, iv. 339. 

Leonidas, one of Alexander’s tutors, iv. 116. 

Leonnatos, one of Alexander’s generals, ‘iv. 

— 216, 219, 234. 

Leontiades, Theban, iii. 538, 540. 

Leontini, Sicilian city, ii. 134; ili 309; iv. 
501. - 

Leontios, conspirator against Philip of Mace- 
don, iv. 356, 

Leosthenes, Athenian general in the Lamian 
war, iv. 231, 232, 233. 

Leotychides, king of Sparta, ii. 406-7 ; victo- 
rious at Mykale, 495, 517; bought by the 
Persians, 517. 
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Lepreon, during tle Peloponnesian war, iii. 290. | Lykourgos, becomes king of Sparta after the 


Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, iv. 501. 


death of Kleomenes, iv. 355-6. 


Lesbos, island of, ii. 115, 277, 403, 510, 578; in | Lynkestis, a district of Macedon, iv. 9 zofe.- 


the Peloponnesian war, ili. 350, 352, 353, 
597; iv. 141, 157. 

Leto, i. 237-8. 

Leukadia, channel of, i. 136. 

Leukadia, city of, founded by Corinth, i. 136; 
ii. 83, 85, 133; in the Peloponnesian war, 
iii. 237. 

Leukon, king of the Kimmerian Bosporos, iv. 
36. 

Leuktra, battle of, iii. 561-4. 

Libon of Elis, architect, iii. 108 xofe. 

Libya, Greek colonies in, u. 154-5 

Lichas, Spartan, discovers the coffin of Orestes, 
i. 499-500. 

Lichas, Spartan, expelled from the Olympic 
Games by the Eleans, ili 295. 

Licinius Crassus, P., consul, in Macedon, iv. 
431, 432. 

Lindos, city of Rhodes, ii. 167 

Lissos, in Illyria, founded by Dionysios of 
Syracuse, iv. 494. 

Lokrians, the, allies of the Persians, i. 445 ; 
allies of Sparta, mi. 219. 

Lokrians of Amphissa, condemned by the 
Amphiktyonie Council, iv. 98. 

Lokrians, the Ozolian, district of, 1. 135 ; u. 109. 

Lokrids, the two, i. 134; ii 100, 106; mw. 509, 
573. 

Lucanians, the, 1. 296. 

Lyceum (Lykeion), gymnasium of Athens 
where Aristotle taught, decorated by Peisis- 
tratos, i 12; ii. 105 zote, 633. 

Lychnidos, an Illyrian city, iv. 396. 

Lydiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, iv. 333, 343. 

Ly dians, the, ii. 235-58. 

Lygdamis of Naxos, 1. 8. 

Lykaios, Mount, in Arkadia, 1. 322; ii. 49-50; 
iv. 343. 

Lykia, ii. 125; im. 141. 

Lykians, ihe wisdom of their political organi- 
zation, ii. 287-8. 

Lykomedes,a rich citizen of Mantineia, iii.571. 

Lykon. one of the accusers of Sokrates, 1ii. 458. 

Lykophron, Sophist, iii. 434. 

Lykophron, tyrant of Pherai, iii. 580; iv. 57-8. 

Lykortas, father of Polybios, iv. 411. 

Lykosoura, city of Arkadia, i. 107; iii. 572. 

Lykourgos (Lycurgus), legislator of Sparta, 
i. 443-4, 445-75. 

Lykourgos, Athenian orator, i. 107 ; 1v. 52-3, 
212, 223 and zofe. 


Lysandros, Spartan general in the Peloponne- 
sian war, iii. 379-95; destroys the Athenian 
fleet at Aigospotamoi, 388-9; his intrigues 
at Sparta, 383-6 ; his death im the battle of 
Haliartos, 508. 

Lysias, Athenian orator, ii. 591; iii. 618 and. 
nole, 

Lysikles, Athenian general, iv. 105. 

Lysikrates, Choragic Monument of, iti. 105. 

Lysimachos, Akarnanian, one of the tutors of 
Alexander, iv. 116. 

Lysimachos, one of Alexander’s generals, - 
becomes governor of Thrace, iv. 219; be- 
comes a partisan of Seleukos, 270; attacked 
by Antigonos, 271; is confirmed in the pos- 
session of Thrace, 274; assumes the title of 
king, 286; assists the Rhodians, 291; his 
successes in Asia, 294; becomes master of 
Asia Minor, 295; attacks Macedon; ; 
band of Amastris, afterwards of Ars 
301; his cruelty, 301-2; obtains 
possession of Macedon, 302-3; 
and slain in a battle with Seleukos, 3 

Lysippos, sculptor, ii. 75; ini. 194, 590, 617. 

Lysis of Tarentum, iii. 444 and zofe. 

Lysistrata, comedy of Aristophanes, iii, 7 


ACEDON, i. 121, 132, 158; its geo 
phical position, iv. 1-5; its early king: 
11-20; its supremacy under . Philip 
Alexander, 21-214; the empire after Al 
ander’s death, 215-268; three 
formed from it, 269-313; its econ 
fore the arrival of the Romans, 
First Macedonian War, 376-486; 
Macedonian War, 382-397; Third ? 
nian War, 416-454; Perseus, the last ki 
of Macedon, 421-454; the country mad 
Roman province, 459. a 
Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, iv. 381. _ 
Machaon, son of Asklepios, i. 196. x 
Madytos, city of the Chersonesos, iv. 97. 
Makrobians, thie, i. 228. 
Magnesia, in Lydia, iv. 404. 
Mago, Carthaginian general, iv. 496. 
Maiandrios of Samos, i. 503. 
Maiandros, thie river, ii. 119. 
Malea, Arcadian city in alliance 
ni. 573. 
Malea, Cape, i. 123, 432. 
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Maliac Gulf, the, i. 128, 133. 

Mallians, people of Hindustan, iv. 198-9. 

Mamertines, mercenaries of Agathokles, iv. 
514. 

Mandrokles, bridge-builder, ii. 397. 

Manlius Vulso, Cn., Roman consul, iv. 404. 

Mantias, Athenian admiral, iv. 23. 

Mantineia, city of Arkadia, i. 322; 1. 53, 520; 


iil. 291, 294, 298; taken by the Spartans | 


after the peace of Antalkidas, 533-4; re- 
builds its walls, 366; battle of, and death of 
Epameinondas, 594-5; unites with Sparta, 
343; destroyed by Aratos, 347 and xofe. 

Manto, i. 293. 

Marakanda, capital of Sogdiana, iv. 177. 

Marathon, i. 144, 209, 273; battle of, ui. 409- 
20. 

Marcius Philippus, Roman consul, 
Third Macedonian War, iv. 43442. 

Mardonios, Persian general, ii 404, 432, 443. 
474, 478, 479, 480; defeated and killed at 
Plataia, 481-91. 

Maritsa, river m Thrace, iv. ol 

Maroneia, Thracian seaport, iv. 416. 

Ls. _ Marriage, Athenian laws and customs concern- 

Ing, 1. 551-63. 

| Masinissa, king of Numidia, iv. 429. 

_ Massalia (Marseilles), founded by the Pho- 

-kaians, i ua. 154. 

_ Mausolos, king of Karia, iv. 42 and zoée, 129. 

‘Mazares, Median, ii. 267-8. ; 

a, sorceress, 1 209, 227-8. 
Wars, ii. 404-554; Aischylos their 
¢. and Herodotos their historian, 496-7. 
os, Athenian measure, i. 535 and zofe. 


im the 


‘one of the Gorgons, i. 203, 204, 205. 
, ii, 398, 399, 404-5. 
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| Melanippides, the poet, received by Perdikkas, 


iv. 14. 
Melanthos, descendant of Nestor, i. 277, 516. 
Meleagros, Aitolian hero, i. 215, 227. 
Meleagros, one of Alexander’s officers, 
217. 
Meleagros, son of Ptolemy Soter, iv. 306. 


iv. 


| Meletos, one of the accusers of Sokrates, iii. 


77, 458, 460. 

Melikertes, son of Athamas, i. 196. 

Melissa, wife of Periandros, i 394. 

Melissos, Samian philosopher, ii. 583. 

Melkart, Tyrian god, i. 327. 

Melon, Theban conspirator, iii. 541. 

Melos, one of the Cyclades, i. 124, 156; taken 
and sacked by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, li. 300-2, 613. 

Memnon, the Ethiopian, i. 174, 259. 

Memnon of Rhodes, Persian satrap, iv. 139, 
140. 

Memphis, iv. 154. 

Menandros, Athenian admiral, iii. 340. 

Menandros, one of. Alexander’s generals, iv. 
219. 

Menandros (Menander), comic poet, iii. 648 
and xofe. 

Mende, iii. 280. 

Menelaos, king of Sparta, i. 242, 245, 262, 274. 

Menoikeus, son of Kreon, i. 222. 

Menon, general of the younger Cyrus, iii. 474. 

Menon of Pharsalos, commands the Thessa- 
lian cavalry at Lamia, 1v. 232. 

Mentor, Rhodian, iv. 134. 

Messene, the later capital of Messenia, built by 
Epameinondas, wi. 574, 576-7, 584-5; its 
independence recognized by Sparta, 595, 598; 
its territory increased by Philip, iv. 110; is 
detached from the Achaian League, 411; 
scene of Philopoimen’s capture and death, 
412-13. 

Messenia, a State of the Peloponnesos, i. 132, 
138, 142, 167, 196, 277; its wars with 
Sparta, 334-498. 

Messenians, tlieir revolt against Sparta, ii. 
539; they colonize Naupaktos, 553. 

Messina (Messana or Messene) in Sicily, col- 
ony from Messenia, i. 497; refuses to re- 
ceive Alkibiades, iii. 320; destroyed by 
Himilcon, iv. 488; held by Dionysios, 490 ; 
freed from its tyrant by Timoleon, 502; 
centre of a league against Syracuse, taken 
by Agathokles, 508. 

Metagenes, architect, iii. 108, 116, 185. 

Metaphysics, Aristotle’s, ili. 638-9. 
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Metapontum, in Magna Grecia, ii. 144-5 ; 
its very ancient temple, ii. 95-6. 

Metellus Macedonicus, praetor and consul, 
iv. 459, 460, 461, 465. 

Metempsychosis, ii. 230-31. 

Methone, a city of Chalkidike, iv. 35, 57 

Methone, Messenian seaport, i. 485 ; ili. 223. 

Methymna, city in Lesbos, ii. 277-8; ili. 383. 

Metoikoi, foreigners living in Athens, i. 572 ; 
ul. 349 note, 595, 603. 

Meton, Athenian, founder of mathematical 
astronomy, ii. 646, 647 and zofe. 

Metric System of the Greeks, ii. 185, 187. 

Mideia, city of Argolis, ii. 59; battle of, “ the 
tearless victory,” in. 580. 

Mikon, painter, ii. 534; ui. 142. 

Miletos, city of Ionia, 1. 580; ii. 119, 170, 173, 
237-41; makes a treaty with Cyrus, 266; 
taken by the Persians, 403 ; hostilities with 
Samos, 579 ; in the Peloponnesian war, 352, 
353, 372, 378; massacre of the popular party 
after the fall of Athens, 485; at war with 
Tissaphernes, ui. 485. 

Miltiades, tyrant of the Chersonesos, ii. 396, 
408 ; Athenian general, victorious at Mara- 
thon, 410-20; condemned by the Athenians, 
421-4. 

Milto of Phokaia, wife of Cyrus, iii. 476. 

Mimnermos, elegiac poet, i. 204. 

Mindaros, Spartan, i. 368, 372. 

Minoa, Sicilian city, i. 182. 

Minos I, king and lawgiver of Krete, i. 178- 
82. 

Minos II, king of Krete, i. 182. 

Minotaur, monster slain by Theseus, i. 182, 
209-10. 

inyai of Orchomenos, i. 186, 271, 278, 515. 

Minyas, treasure of, i. 178. 

Mitford's History of Greece, i. 5-6. 

Mnesikles, Athenian architect, iii. 105, 115, 
178. 

Mnesiphilos, ii. 462. 

Mnestheus, i. 154. 

Moloch, Phenician divinity, ii. 289. 

Mommsen's History of Greece, i. 20. 

Morals, religious, in the heroic age, i. 404-14; 
as taught by the philosophers, iii. 411-65, 
618-44; in Greece, iv. 551-3. 

Morsimos, Athenian comic poet, iii. 77. 

Mounychia, one of the ports of Athens, ii. 
508. 

Mousaios, i. 161. 

Mouseion, a hill near the Akropolis, iii. 105 

- note. 
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Mummius (Achaicus), Roman general, cap- 
tures Corinth and destroys it, iv. 464, 
465-6. 

Muses, the Nine, i. 129, 160, 161, 186; ii. 12 
note, 92 note. 

Music, in Greece, 1 65-6; u. 187-8; ii. 
145-7. 

Mykale, battle of, ii. 495-6. 

Mykenai, city of Argolis, i. 154, 156, 178, 
187-8, 205, 238 note, 241; 11. 59, 330, 545, 

Myous, [onian city, ii. 119. 

Myrkina, founded by Histiaios of Miletos, ii. 

398. 

Myron, tyrant of Sikyon, ii. 70. 

Myron, sculptor, iii. 157, 188-9 and xzofe. 

Myronides, Athenian general, i. 552. 

Mysia, country of Asia Minor, u. 114. 

Mysteries, the Eleusinian, in honorof Demeter, — 

i. 352-69; Greater and Lesser, initiation, 
369-73; Orphism, 375-6; at the close of Ts 
the fifth century, 1. 412; the Samothracian, hf oe 
worship of the Kabeiroi, i. 351-2. 

Mytilene, city of Lesbos, ii, 278; during 
Peloponnesian war, iii. 246-51, 259 
385; re-united to Athens, 551; h 
and taken by the Persians, iv. 141-2. 


Nees tyrant of Sparta, iv. 383, : 
397, 400. 
Narykos, in the Corinthain war, iii. pa : 
tues the twelfth part of an At 
. 510, 513; their number is rai 
riley ee to fifty by Kleisthen 
Naukraros, a householder in the A 
i. 510. 
Naukratis, the Greek market in Egypt 
158, 162-4 and zofe. ; 
Naupaktos, city of Lokris, ceded by 
to the Messenians, ii. 553; iii. i 
up by the Achaians to Thebes, 587 ; 
sieged by the Romans, 403. \ 
Nauplia, city of Argolis, ii. 60. 
Nausikaa, daughter of Alkinoés, 
Naxos, one of the Gh Lk 
408 ; ii. 300. 
Naxos, city of Sicily, ii. 134; iii. 
335 ; iv. 485. 
Nearchos, Kretan, son-in-law of ] in 
command of Alexander’s flee eet, iv. 2C 
216 note. . 
Neda, river of Messenia, i. 494. 
Nektanebos, iv. 130. a 
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Nemea, games celebrated at, ii. 378, 383; 
battle of, ii. 510. 

Nemesis, i. 368. 

Neodamodeis, enfranchised Helots, i. 448. 

Neokles, father of Themistokles, ii. 424, 
425. 

Neo-Platonism, i. 107-10. 

Neoptolemos, king of Hpeiros, father of Olym- 
plas, iv. 56. 

Neoptolemos, governor of Armenia, iv. 222, 
248. 

Nereids, i. 349. 

Nestor, |. 196, 246. 

Niebuhr, historian of Greece, i. 19. 

Nikaia, near Thermopylai, receives a Mace- 
donian garrison, iv. 84. 

Nikaia, in the Punjab, founded by Alexander, 
iv. 193. 

Nikanor of Stageiros, naval officer of Alex- 
ander, iv. 139; sent as envoy to the Olympic 
Games, 229 

Nikias, painter, i. 614. 

Nikias, Athenian general, i. 425; iti. 260; in 
the Peloponnesian war, 260-61, 268-9, 280; 
his popularity, 281; a rival of Alkibiades, 
299; in the Sicilian expedition, 310-46; 
‘taken and put to death by the Syracusans, 
346. 

Nikokles, friend of Phokion, iv. 256. 

Nikokles, ruler of Paphos, iv. 276. 

Nikokles, tyrant of Sikyon, iv. 321. 

Nikomachos, Boiotian painter, 1. 96. 

Nineveh, ii. 169. 

Niobe, i. 237-41, 372 and zofe. 

Nisaia, port of Megaris, on the Saronic Gulf, 
ii. 545; ii, 240, 271, 281, 373. 

Nomothetai, in Solon’s constitution, 1. 578; 
ii. 624, 408. 


Ode (Artaxerxes ITI.), king of Persia, 
iv. 1380, 153 zofe. 
Odeion, in Athens, ii. 640. 


- 


‘Odessos, colony of Miletos on the Euxine, ii. 


174. 

Odrysai, Thracian, their relations with Athens, 
iv. 13. 

Odysseus (Ulysses), king of Ithaka, i. 148, 
246, 259, 260, 263-8, 391. 

‘Odyssey, epic poem of Homer, i. 231, 263, 
968, 282, 285. 

Ogyees, Achaian, il. 58. 

‘Ogygia, island, i. 263. 

Oidipous ((CEdipus), i. 129, 170, 219-22. 
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Oidipous at Kolonos, tragedy of Sophokles, 
i. 37-8. 

Oidipous Tyrannos, tragedy of Sophokles, ii. 
37-41. 

Oineus, king of Kalydon, i. 354. 

Oinomaos, king of Elis, i. 241. 

Oinophyta, in Boiotia, ii. 552. 

Oitaians, Thessalian tribe, ii. 108. 

Oite, Mount, i. 128, 131, 135, 271. 

Okeanides, i. 350. 

Okeanos (the Atlantic Ocean), i. 350. 

Olpai, battle of, iii. 261. 

Olympia, city of Pisatis, i. 138; ii. 54-53; its 
temple of Zeus, iii. 107, 153; oceupied by 
the Arkadians, iv. 589, 591. 

Olympians, according to Hesiod’s Theogony, 
1. 335-41. 

Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemos, king of 
Kpeiros, wife of Philip of Macedon and 
mother of Alexander the Great, iv. 56, 115; 
suspected of causing the death of Philip, 113; 
survives her son, 218; causes the death of 
Arrhidaios and Eurydike, 265-6; killed by 
the soldiers of Kassandros, 267. 

Olympieion, at Athens, ii. 93. 

Olympieion, a hill in Syracuse, ii. 329. 

Olympos, Mount, i. 128, 131, 162. 

Olynthos, capital of the Chalkidic confedera- 
tion, i. 127; iti. 587; iv. 32, 74-8. 

Omens, i. 421-2. 

Omphis, Indian prince, iv. 189. 

Onatas, sculptor, i. 198. 

Onesilos of Cyprus, i. 377-8. 

Onomakritos, Athenian poet and soothsayer, 
ii. 12, 18, 433. 

Onomarchos, Phokian general, iv. 63. 

Opisthodomos, treasury in the Parthenon, iii. 
99. 

Opous, in Lokris, iv. 327 note. 

Oracles, ii. 318-30. 

Orators, public, at Athens, i. 544. 

Orbelos, Mount, i. 141. 

Orchomenos, Arkadian city, ili. 419; iv. 343, 
347, 389 note. 

Orchomenos, Boiotian city, i. 171, 186, 187, 
206, 271, 378; ii. 96; ii. 259, 565, 573; 
iv. 63. 

Oreithyia, legend of, i. 215; iti. 453-4. 

Oreos, in Euboia, founded by Athens, ii. 588 ; 
iv. 381. 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon, i. 241, 262, 277, 
424, 499, 500. 

Orestes, son of Archelaos, king of Macedon, iv. 
19) 
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Orestia, trilogy of Aischylos, ii. 14. 

Orestis, a district of Macedon, iv. 9, 393. 

Oropos, important seaport between Attika and 
Boiotia, i. 348. 

Orpheus, i. 161, 227, 293; ii. 277, 375. 

Orpheus of Krotona, editor of Homer, ii. 15. 

Orphism, i. 162, 374-6. 

Orthagoras, tyrant of Sikyon, ii. 70. 

Ortygia, island making part of Syracuse, i. 132; 
i. 135; iil. 380 and xofe; iv. 581-3. 

Ossa, Mount, i. 128-9. 

Ostracism, institution of Kleisthenes, ii. 34-6. 

Otanes, Persian satrap, il. 401. 

Othryades, Spartan, i. 500. 

Othrys, Mount, i. 129, 133. 

Oxos, Baktrian river, iv. 189. 

Oxydrakians, iv. 198. 

Oxylos, Aitolian, i. 277. 


OSUNEe, Athenian general, iii. 248, 251. 
Pagai, seaport of Megaris, ii. 545. 
Pagasai, Thessalian seaport, i. 129; occupied 

by Philip of Macedon, iv. 64. 

Pagasaian Bay, i. 128. 

Paionidai, Athenian family, i. 278. 

Paionios of Mende, sculptor, iii. 108. 

Paiston (Pestum). See Poseidonia. 

Paktyes, Lydian, ii. 266-8. 

Palamedes, i. 171 and zofe. 

Pallakopas, Lake, engineering works of Alex- 
ander at, iv. 207-9. 

Pallas. See Athene. 

Pallene, peninsula, il. 277. 

Pamisos, Messenian river, i. 128. 

Pamphilos, painter, ii. 194, 614. 

Pamphylia, country of Asia Minor, iv. 141. 

Pamphylians, one of the three tribes of 
Sparta, 1. 451. 

Pan, Arkadian divinity, i. 826, 349 and note ; 
u.-70; promises success to the Athenians at 
Marathon, 409; sanctuary built by them in 

‘his honor, 416. 

Panainos, painter, iil. 142, 153. 

Panaitios, tyrant of Leontini, ii. 46. 

Panaitolikon, assembly of the Aitolians, iv. 
327. 

Panathenaia, festivals in honor of Athene, i. 
509, 572; i. 15-16; contests in music 
added by Perikles, 634-5. 

Pandion, king of Athens, i. 86. 

Pandora, i. 367-8. 

Pangaion, Mount, its silver mines, i. 1413 ii. 
588; ili. 277 and xote ; iv. 34. 
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Panionion, temple of Poseidon at the foot of 
Mount Mykale, ii. 167. 

Pannonians, i. 159. 

Pantaleon, Aitolian chief, iv. 426-7. 

Pantheion, temple in Athens, ui. 105. 

Pantikapaion, ii. 174. 

Paphos, city of Cyprus, ii. 125. 

Paraloi, inhabitants of the coast in Attika, 
i, 531. 

Paralos, son of Perikles, ili. 234. 

Paris, son of Priam, i. 201, 242, 259, 260. 

Parmenides, philosopher, i. 224-5. 

Parmenion, Macedonian general, iv. 111, 162; 
put to death by Alexander, 173-4. 

Parnassos, Mount, in Phokis, i. 129, 192. 

Parnes, Mount, in Attika, i. 129, 137. 

Paropamisos, mountain range (the Hindu 
Kush), iv. 173, 197. 

Paros, island of, i. 142; ii. 421. 

Parrhasios, painter, iii. 157, 190, 193. 

Parthenians, founders of Tarentum, i. 486 and 
note. 

Parthenon, the (Temple of the Maiden), mas- 
terpiece of Greek art, ii. 639; iii. 99-105. 

Parthenope (Naples), ii. 591. 

Parthia, district of the Persian Empire, iv. 173. 

Parysatis, mother of the younger Cyrus, i iii. 
469. 

Pasargadai, Persian city, iv. 168. 

Patras, city of Achaia, iii. 296; early member 
of the league, iv. 256. 

Patroklos, friend of Achilleus, i. 246, 250. 

Pattala, island of, name given to the delta of 
the Indos, iv. 200. 

Paulus Aemilius (Macedonicus), consul, in 
the Third Macedonian War, iv. 443-50. 
Pausanias, Greek author, i. 391, 423, 476 

note, 492. ; 

Pausanias, son of Kleombrotos, victorious 
at Plataia, ii. 481-95; his intrigues with 
Xerxes, 503, 516; his death, 525. 

Pausanias, son of Pleistonax, king of Sparta, 
ili. 406, 491, 508. 

Pausanias, claimant of the Macedonian throne, 
iv. 23. 

Pausanias, murderer of Philip of Macedon, 
iv, 113. 

Pausias, painter, il. 193. 

Peace, the, comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 79, 297. 

Pediaioi, inhabitants of the Pan in Attika, 
i. 517, 531. 

Pegasos, winged horse, i. 203. 

Peiraieus, port-town of Athens, i. 137; ii. 498, 
508, 518, 529, 610, 645, 651. 
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Peirene, a spring on the Akrokorinthos, ii. 77. 

Peirithods, king of the Lapiths, i. 210, 215, 
227. 

Peisandros, leader of the oligarchical reyolu- 
tion at Athens, iil, 357-8, 362. 

Peisistratidai, the, ii. 17-29, 433. 

Peisistratos, Athenian, a popular citizen, ii. 2; 
seizes upon the citadel and establishes a 
tyranny, 3; ceremony in his honor, 43 a 
second time expelled from the city, 7; re- 
turns and establishes himself more securely, 
7-8 ; his public improvements, 8-12; his 
interest in literature, 12-16; wisdom of his 
measures, 16-17; his death, 17. 

Peithon, one of Alexander’s officers, iv. 178. 

Pelagonia, Macedonian province, iv. 9 nofe. 

Pelasgians, i. 157-63, 184, 190, 506. 

Pelasgikon, in Athens, i. 221. 

Pelasgiotis, one of the four districts of Thes- 
saly, ti. 107. 

Peleus, Achaian hero, i. 129, 198, 214, 224. 

Peliades, the priestesses at Dodona, 1. 293. 

Pelias, king of Iolkos, 1. 224, 231. 

Pelion, Mount, i. 129. 

Pella, city of Chalkidike, iil. 535; iv. 15. 

Pellene, city of Achaia, iv. 317. 

Pelopeia, daughter of Thyestes, i. 241. 

Pelopidas, Theban general, i. 538, 545-6; 
defeats the Spartans at Tegea, 557; at 
Leuktra, 557; accused of violating Theban 
law, 579; prisoner in Pherai, 585-6; his 
death in Thessaly, 589. 

Pelopids, the, i. 190. 

Peloponnesian War, treated by Thucydides, 
i. 95; iii. 198-201; up to the peace of 
Nikias, 198-281; from the peace of Nikias 
to the battle of Aigospotamoi, 348-79. 

Peloponnesos, i. 124, 135, 138-40, 142, 145, 
193, 241. 

Pelops, king of Elis, i. 237, 241, 423, 443 zote. 

Pelousion (Pelusium), iv. 154. 

Penelope, wife of Odysseus, i. 263, 267. 

Penestai, Thessalian serfs, ii. 107. 

Peneus, river of Thessaly, i. 128, 129, 133, 270. 

Pentakosiomedimnoi, one of the four classes 
of citizens established by Solon, i, 535. 

Pentelikos, Mount, i. 142 zofe. 

Penthesileia, queen of the Amazons, 1.201, 259. 

Pentheus, descendant of Kadmos, i. 170. 

Penthilos, son of Orestes, leader of an Aitolian 
colony, ii. 114. 

Peparethos, island off.Thessaly, iv. 37. 

Perdikkas I., descendant of Temenos, iv. 10- 
she 
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Perdikkas II, king of Macedon, iii. 207, 229, 
274, 280; iv. 13-14. 

Perdikkas IIL, king of Macedon, iy. 20-21. 

Perdikkas, one of Alexander’s generals, iv. 
216-249; regent after Alexander’s death, 
216-9 ; at war with all the other generals, 
246-9 ; assassinated by his own soldiers in 
Egypt, 249. 

Pergamon, city of Mysia, iv. 221, 382, 466. 

Pergamos, citadel of Troy, i. 235. 

Periandros, king of Corinth, 1. 83-85, 213. 

Perikles, Athenian, son of Xanthippos, his war 
policy, i. 58-9; u. 560; his tutors, 560-61 ; 
his character, 561-4; his organization of 
the Athenian empire, 534-645 ; his misfor- 
tunes, 234; his death, 243. 

Perinthos, in Thrace, ii. 398 ; iv. 93. 

Perioikoi, at Sparta, i. 446. 

Perrhaiboi, Pelasgian tribe, i. 162. 

Persephone (Proserpine), 1. 241, 355-6, 366-8. 

Persepolis, capital of Persia, decorated by a 
Greek sculptor, Telephanes of Phokis; its 
edifices show Greek, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
art, iil. 194 zofe ; its magnificence, iv. 167 ; 
perhaps more splendid than any city in Greece 
or Egypt, 167 note ; captured by Alexander, 
167-8 ; revisited by him, 203. 

Perseus, Greek hero, king of Argos and founder 
of Mykenai, i. 202-5, 211, 241, 346. 

Perseus, last king of Macedon, son of Philip 
Ill. (or V .), his schemes to cause his 
brother’s death, iv. 420-21; judged by Livy 
with unjust severity, 421-3; his preparations 
fora Roman war, 423-5; is denounced by 
Eumenes to the Senate, 425-6; his war 
with Rome, 429-46; escapes to Pella, and 
afterwards to Samothrace, 446-7 ; a prisoner, 
449-50; carried to Rome, dies in prison in 
Alba, 454. 

Persians, the, drama of Aischylos, ii. 497-500; 
ii. 16. 

Pestilence at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war, lil. 233, 234, 243. 

Petra, defile of, iv. 435. 

Peukestas, governor of Persis, iv. 263, 264, 
270. 

Phaido, Plato’s Dialogue, iii. 622. 

Phaidriades, rocks at Delphi, ii. 101 xote. 

Phaistos, town in Krete, 1. 181. 

Phalaikos, son of Onomarchos, Phokian strate- 
gos, iv. 65, 83 and zofe. 

Phalanna, town in Thessaly, 1v. 432. 

Phalanx, the Macedonian, iv. 28. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agngentum, 1. 46, 296. 
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Phaleron, ancient port of Athens, ii. 28, 428, 
508. 

Pharai, one of the four cities at first composing 
the Achaian League, iv. 317. 

Pharis, city of Lakonia, 1. 476. 

Pharnabazos, Persian satrap, ill. 
379, 488, 508, 507, 518, 5238. 

Pharos, island, iv. 154. 

Pharsalos, iil. 510, 580, 581. 

Phayllos, Phokian strategos in the Sacred War, 
iv. 65. 

Pheidias, Athenian sculptor, ii. 635-49 ; exiled, 
663 and zote; his principal works, in. 
120-40. 

Pheidippides, the runner, i. 409. 

Pheiditia, the common meal at Sparta, 1. 464. 

Pheidon, king of Argos, 1i. 46, 61. 

Pherai, in Thessaly, i. 216; i. 580; iv. 64. 

Pherekydes of Leros, logographer, 1. 210. 

Pherekydes of Syros, ii. 226-7 and note. 

Phigalia, ancient town of Arkadia, il. 520; uw. 
100 and zofte, 111, 567; iv. 353. 

Phila, wife of Demetrios, iv. 301. 

Philaidai, Attic demos, ii. 87. 

Philinna of Larissa, Thessalian dancing- 
woman, mother of Arrhidaios, iv. 78 xode. 

Philip L, king of Macedon, iv. 11. 

Philip II, king of Macedon, son of Amyntas IL., 
iv. 21-114; strength and suppleness of his 
genius, 21-2; difficulties encountered by 
him, 22-3; his reforms, 23; re-organized 
the Macedonian army, 27-31; his first 
successes, 31-3; founds Philippi, reforms 
the coinage, 34; begins interference with 
the affairs of Greece, 55; his marriage with 
Olympias, victory at the Olympic Games, 
birth of his son, 56; his interference in 
Thessaly, 57-8, 63-4; repulsed from Ther- 
mopyla, 65; attacks Thrace, hostility of 
Demosthenes towards him, 66-77 ; victori- 
ous. in Thrace, he celebrates a festival, 78 ; 
and receives an embassy from Athens, 78- 
83; occupies Nikaia, and convokes the 
Amphiktyoniec Council, 84; his schemes 
against Athens, 86-9; invades Illyria and 
Epeiros, 89-90; his operations in Thrace, 


350, 373, 


90-99; is invited into Greece by the Am- 
phiktyons, 98-102; destroys Amphissa, 
102-3; victory at Chaironeia, 103-7; 


generosity towards Athens, 108-9; his 
designs upon Persia, 110-11; is assassinated 
at the celebration of his daughter’s marriage, 
112-13 ; possible complicity of Olympias in 
his murder, 114. 
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Philip III. (or V.), king of Macedon, nephew 
of Antigonos, iv. 350 and xoée; assists the 
Achaian League, 354-5; early successes, 
356; his designs upon Rome, 376-7 ; first 
war with Rome, 380-82; his attempts in 
Thrace and in Asia Minor, 882; second war 
with Rome, 383-93; sympathizes with 
Rome against Antiochos, 403-4, 416 ;- his 
humbled and disabled position against Rome, 
416-18; family disturbances, 419-21; his 
death, 421. 

Philip of Krotona, worshipped on account of 
his beauty, ii. 118. 

Philippeion at Olympia, iil. 95 nofe. 

Philippolis, in Thrace, founded by Philip IIL, 
iv. 91, 418. 

Philippos, Alexander’s physician, iv. 145. 

Philiskos, envoy to Delphi, iii. 584. 

Philokles, Athenian, 1. 391. 

Philokrates, Athenian envoy to Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 82. 

Philoktetes, i. 196, 246, 259-60, 263. 

Philoktetes, tragedy of Sophokles, iii. 33. 

Philolaos, legislator of Thebes, 11. 90. 

Philolaos, philosopher, in, 544 xofe. 

Philomela, legend of, i. 161 nofe. _ 

Philomelos, Phokian general, seizes the treas- 
ures of Delphi, iv. 61-2. 

Philon, architect, iv. 226. 

Philopoimen, general of the Achaian League, 
the last of the Greeks,” iv. 348-9; his en- 
deavors to strengthen the League, 381-2; 
victory over Machanidos, 382; his hostility 
towards the Romans, 409-10; attacks Mes- 
sene, 411-12; capture and death, 412-13 ; 
funeral, 413-14. 

Philotas, son of Parmenion, put to death by 
Alexander, iv. 132, 173. 

Philotas, governor of Kilikia, iv. 219, 262. 

Phineus, uncle of Andromeda, 1. 204. 

Phineus, blind soothsayer, aids the Argonauts, 
i. 227 

Phlious, near Sikyon, i. 277, 279 ; 
588. 

Phoenicia, i. 143, 173; ii. 181-7. 

Phoenicians, i. 143, 156,173, 177,178, 182, 289. 

Phoibidas, Spartan, iii. 536, 553. 

Phoinike, city of Epeiros, 1v. 371. 

Phokaia, [onian seaport, ii. 119, 171. 

Phokaians, found Massalia, ii. 153; 
themselves to escape the Persians, 270. 

Phokian War, iv. 61-2, 63, 83. 

Phokikon, place of assembly. of the Phokiaas, 
it, 100. . 


ili. 534, 567, 


exile 
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Phokion, Athenian orator and general, rival of 
Demosthenes, iv. 73, 89, 94, 97, 2243 his in- 
tegrity, 235-6; envoy to Antipatros, 236; 
loses Peiraieus and escapes to Polysperchon, 
is ill received and sent back to Athens, 
253; his trial, 254-5; and death, 256; 
honor paid his remains, 257; misfortunes of 
his position, estimate of his character, 258. 

Phokis, country of Central Greece, i. 133, 
135-6, 161, 194, 196; il. 99-106; in the 
Median wars, 1i. 460; in the Aitolian League, 
iv. 329, 396. 

Phormion, Athenian admiral, ii. 238, 239. 

Phratriai, religious and social subdivision of 
the Athenian tribes, i. 510; transformed 
under Kleisthenes, ii 31. 

Phrixos, legend of, i. 196, 223-4. 

Phrygia, country of Asia Minor, 1. 178, 237; 
ii. 170; iv. 137. 

Phrygians, the, 1. 159, 174. 

Phryne of Thespiai, 11. 120; poses to Praxi- 
teles for the Aphrodite of Knidos, iii. 602, 
606, 609. . 

Phrynichos, Athenian tragic poet, ii, 339. 

Phrynichos, Athenian oligarch, ii, 357, 361, 
368. 

Phrynon, Athenian general, i. 696. 

Phthiotis, one of the four districts of Thessaly, 
1-197; 11. 107. 

Phyllidas, Theban, ii. 539. 

Pieria, a division of Macedon, 1. 159. 

Pinaros, a river of Kilikia, iv. 146. 

Pindar (Pindaros), Boiotian lyric poet, i. 360 ; 
ii. 208; iii. 159, 308. 

Pindos, Mount, i. 128, 132, 135, 270, 271. 

Pisa, town in Hlis, ii. 55; i. 589. 

Pisatis, state of the Peloponnesos, ii. 54, 555. 

Pisuthnes, satrap of Sardis, ii. 580. 

Pitholaos, iv. 57. 

Pithon, one of Alexander’s generals, made gov- 
ernor of Media, iv. 219, 221, 249, 263. 

Pittakos of Mytilene, ii. 213, 242, 278-83. 

Plataia, a city of Boiotia, 1. 466, 503; u. 19, 
90; burned by the Persians, ii. 461; battle 
of, 483-93; surprised by the Thebans, iti. 
217; taken by the Spartans after a siege of 
three years, 253-6; attacked and taken by 
Thebes, 537, 538. 

Plataians, the, fight at Marathon with the 
Athenians, ii. 409, 416, 420. 

Plato, philosopher, iii. 441, 618-31. 

Pleistonax, king of Sparta, ii. 277-8, 281. 

Pleistos, a river of Phokis, i. 99, 101. 

Pleuratos, king of Illyria, iv. 384, 396. 
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Ploutos, comedy of Aristophanes, iii. 66, 79. 

Plutarch, 1. 89. 

Pnyx, place of assembly in Athens, i. 548, 544. 
note. 

Podaleirios, son of Asklepios, i. 196. 

Poikile, Stoa, portico in Athens decorated 
with paintings, ui, 142, 189. 

Polemarch, Athenian general, 1. 34. 

Polis, Spartan leader of a colony, ii. 122. 

Politics, theories of Plato and Aristotle on, 
lil. 625-31, 644. 

Politics, a treatise by Aristotle, iil. 641-4. 

Polos of Agrigentum, Sophist, ii. 424. 

Polybiades, harmost, i, 537. 

Polybios, king of Corinth, 1. 219. 

Polybios, historian, iv. 414, 456. 

Polychares, Messenian, ii. 480. 

Polychromy, in Greek architecture, iii. 
111-15; m statuary, 140-41. 

Polydamas, friend of Hektor, i. 422. 

Polydamas, tyrant of Pharsalos, ii. 581, 582, 
583. 

Polydeukes, one of the Dioskouroi, brother of 
Kastor, 1. 214, 216, 219, 227. 

Polydoros, king of Sparta, i. 454. 

Polydoros, brother of Iason, iil. 588. 

Polygnotos, painter of Thasos, receives citi- 
zenship at Athens, il. 153, 158, 534, 539. 

Polykleitos, sculptor, contemporary of Phei- 
dias, ill. 153, 157, 187, 188, 194 noe. 

Polykrates, tyrant of Samos, i. 370; ii. 272-6. 

Polyneikes, son of Oidipous, 1. 222. 

Polyphemos the Cyclops, i. 148, 264. 

Polyphron, brother of Polydoros, ui. 583. 

Polysperchon, one of Alexander’s generals, 
appointed regent after the death of Antipa- 
tros, iv. 251; hostility of Kassandros and 
Antigonos towards him, 252; is defeated in 
Greece and put to death by Antigonos, 266, 
268 ef seq. 

Polyxene, daughter of Priam, beloved by 
Achilleus and sacrificed to his shade, i. 201-2, 
261. 

Pompeion, a building in Athens, ii. 105 xofe. 

Poros, Indian king, conquered by Alexander, 
iv. 189-94. 

Poseidippos, comic poet, iv. 279 and zote. 

Poseidon, Greek divinity, i. 128, 327-8, 346, 
350; u. 202; in. 107. 

Poseidonia (Prstum), ii. 146, 296. 

Potidaia, city of Chalkidike, ii, 127, 130; in 
the Peloponnesian war, iii, 207-8, 210, 
934-5, 280, 5353; taken by Philip of Mace- 
don, iv. 32. 
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Prasiai, captured by Perikles, ii. 234. 


Pratinas, poet, ill. 9. 

Praxias, Athenian sculptor, ii. 154. 

Praxiteles, Athenian sculptor, iw. 108, 135; 
gives a new character to Greek sculpture, 
602, 610. 

Priam, king of Troy, i. 235, 256, 261, 383. 

Priene, city of Ionia, ii. 119, 236; ui. 618. 

Problems in science and literature, i. 1-3. 

Prodikos of Keos, Sophist, i. 213; il. 450. 

Proitos, descendant of Danaos, 1. 202, 205. 

Prokles. king of Sparta, 1. 437, 440, 478. 

Prokles, tyrant of Epidauros, 11. 85. 

Prokonnesos, an island in the Propontis, u 
173; iv. 46 xote. 

Prokroustes, robber killed by Theseus, i. 209. 

Prometheus, i. 147, 192, 194; u. 350, 351. 

Prometheus Bound, tragedy of Aischylos, ii. 
11-13. 

Prometheus Unbound, tragedy of Aischylos, 
in. 13. 

Property at Sparta, i. 457. 

Property in Greece, iv. 540-41. 

Propylaia, at the entrance of the Akropolis, 
iu. 101, 102-5. 

Protagoras, Sophist, ii. 567 ; 
433, 449. 

Protesilaos, the first Greek killed before Troy, 
1. 246 

Prousias, king of Bithynia, ally of Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 383; at war with the king of 
Pergamon, 418; friendly to Perseus, 424; 
wishes to act as mediator between Macedon 
and Rome, 443. 

Proxenia, right of hospitality, ii. 393 and xofe. 

Proxenos, Greek in the army of the younger 
Cyrus, ui. 470, 474, 479. 

Prytaneia, period of office of the prytaneis, ii. 
32. 

Prytaneion, public home of the city, i. 543. 

Prytaneis, sections of the senate who acted as 
presidents of the popular assembly, i. 543 ; 
ii. 82. 

Prytanis, presiding officer at Delphi, ii. 101. 

Psammetichos, king of Corinth, ii. 85. 

Psammetik, Hgyptian pharaoh, ii. 85 xote ; 
158 and noée. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemaios), son of Seleukos, killed 
at Issos, iv. 147. 

Ptolemy I. Soter, son of Lagos, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals, appointed governor of 
Egypt and Kyrenaika, iv. 219, 244-5; 
leagued with Seleukos against Antigonos, 
270; gains Cyprus, 272 ; defeats Demetrios, 


iii, 174, 420, 494, 
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273; confirmed. in the possession of his 
territories, 274; success and cruelties in 
Egypt, 276; husband of Berenike, wishes 
to marry also Kleopatra, sister of Alexander, 
277; founder of an enlightened dynasty, 
278; reccives Demetrios Phalereus, 283 
note; defeated at Salamis, assumes the title 
of king, 286; repels the invasion of Egypt 
by Antigonos and Demetrios Poliorketes, 
289-90 ; ‘assists the Rhodians, and is ealled 
by them Soter (the Preserver), 291; unites 
in a league against Antigonos, and re- 
covers lost territory, 294; results to him 
of the victory of Ipsos, 295; recovers Cy- 
prus, 300; enters Greece, alliance with 
Lysimachos, 301; alliance with Athens and 
Sparta, 301 zoée ; founder of the Egyptian 
dynasty of the Lagidai; his death, 304 and 
note. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphos, son of Ptolemy 
Soter and Berenike, his hostility to Macedon, 
iv. 322. 

Ptolemy III. Buergetes, son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos and Arsinoé, invited by the. 
Achaian League to become their general-in- 
chief, iv. 331; receives Kleomenes, 350. 

Ptolemy IV. Philopator, son of Ptolemy 
Euergetes and Berenike, worthless and dis- — 
solute king, iv. 350; hostility towards 
Kleomenes, 350-51. 

Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, son of Ptolemy 
Philopator and Arsinoe, attacked by Siar 
ILL. of Macedon, iy. 383. 

Ptolemy VI. Philometor, son of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes and Kleopatra, hostilities with 
Antiochos, iv. 429. 

Ptolemy Keraunos, eldest son of Ptolemy 
Soter, assassinates Seleukos and becomes 
king of Macedon, iv. 303-4; disinherited by 
his father, the king of Egypt, on account of 
his violent character, 805; defeated and 
killed by the Gauls, 306. 

Purifications in the heroic age, i. 420. 

Pydna, city of Chalkidike, taken by Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 35; battle of, 444-5. 

Pylagorai, members of the Amphiktyonic 
Council, ii. 311. 

Pylos, city of Elis, i, 274, 485; ii. 54, 145; 
during the Peloponnesian war, iii. 293, 373. 

Pyrrha, wife of Deukalion, i. 192. 

Pyrrhos, Athenian, ii. 625-5. 

Pyrrhos, son of Achilleus, i. 259. 
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284; interferes in the affairs of Macedon, 
300; expelled from Macedon by Lysimachos, 
302; his expedition into Italy, 305, 310; 
further attempts upon Macedon and Greece, 
310, 311; defeat, 311; death, 312. 

Pythagoras, i. 214, 225-9, 295; iii. 
452, 

Pythia, the priestess of Delphi, i. 293. 

Pythian Games, 1i. 376-80, 387. 

Python, a Byzantine orator, sent to Athens by 
Philip of Macedon, iv. 90. 

Python, murderer of Kotys, iv. 586 zofe. 


158, 


| 2 tocladat Egyptian village, iv. 154. 
Rammius of Brundusium, iy. 428. 

Religion, the Greek, in the heroic age, formed 
from the faith of various peoples, the Pelas- 
gians, Pheenicians, etc., i. 314 e¢ seg.; as 
represented in Homer, 316; and in Hesiod, 
335; details of, 349-76; its mythology 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, ii. 69-75 ; hos- 
tility of the philosophic spirit, 411-34; at 
once sterile and fruitful, 551—4. 

Republic, the, treatise of Plato, ili. 623, 627-8. 

Rhadamanthos, i. 182. 

Rhapsodists, poets of the heroic age, i. 287. 

Rhea, Phrygian goddess, i. 327. 

Rhegion (Rhegium), a colony of Chalkidike, 
i. 497; ii. 151; neutral during the Sicilian 
expedition, iii. 319; receives a Roman gar- 
rison, iv. 469-70; hostilities with Dionysios, 
485 ; captured by Dionysios, 493. 

Rhion, in Achaia, 11. 296. 

Rhodes, i. 154, 156, 174, 181; during the 
Peloponnesian war, il. 353, 372, 3783 iv. 
551, 589; during the Social War, iv. 38-40; 
besieged by Demetrios Poliorketes, iv. 290- 
91; in the Third Macedonian War, 424, 455 ; 

- its school of eloquence, 467. 

Rhoontopates, satrap, iv. 139. 

Roxana, daughter of a Persian noble, becomes 
the wife of Alexander the Great, iv. 176, 

_ 216, 218, 220, 267; put to death by Kas- 
sandros, 275. 

Royalty at Sparta, i. 452-4; at Athens abol- 

ished, 517, 518. 


ABAZIOS, Phrygian divinity, ii. 71, 445. 
Sabellians, the, ii. 296. 
Sacrifices, in the heroic age, i. 415-20. 
Saguntum, Spanish city, ii. 155. 
Sakalassos, city of Pisidia, ii. 125. 
voL. Iv. — 38 
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Salaithos, Spartan, defends Mytilene against 
the Athenians, iii. 248. 

Salamis, an island in the Saronic Gulf, i. 131, 
524; battle of (Greeks and Persians), ii. 
460-73. 

Salamis, city of Cyprus, i. 263; i. 125, 288; 
battle of (Demetrios Poliorketes and Ptole- 
my), iv. 286-9. 

Salmoneus, brother of Sisyphos, i. 196. 

Samos, lonian island, ii. 119, 163, 175, 273, 
274, 402, 474, 572, 575, 579; receives a 
democratic constitution from Perikles, 583-4; 
its ancient temple, ili. 95 ; during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, ili. 800, 353, 356, 362, 868, 
366 ; under the Spartan hegemony, 485, 587 ; 
iv. 238 xzofe; left to the Athenians by Philip 
and Alexander, 109, 158; its independence 
restored, 158 zofe. 

Samothrace, island in the Aigean Sea, i. 326; 
il. 128; its Mysteries, 351-2; its temple, 
i. 416. 

Santorin, its prehistoric objects and buildings, 
i. 148, 149, 154, 156. 

Sappho, poetess, ii. 202-3. 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, i503; ii. 237; taken 
and burned by the Ionians, 401. 

Saronic Gulf, i. 180, 137, 174. 

Sarpedon, Kretan divinity, ti. 125. 

Satyrs, inferior divinities, 1. 349. 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, Roman officer in 
the Third Macedonian War, iv. 444; 459. 
Sculpture, aptitude of the Athenians for, iu. 
116-238 ; colossal, 123-4; chryselephantine, 
125-30; its character in the fifth century 

B.c., 132-41. 

Skamandros, river of the Troad, i. 235, 252, 
255. 

Skapte-Hyle, in Thrace, mines of, ii. 129. 

Skarpheia, battle of, iv. 460-61. 

Skiathos, ally of Athens, iv. 46 zofe. 

Skillous, city of Elis, i. 425; i. 517. 

Skione, town in Pallene, ili. 279-80. 

Skiron, robber killed by Theseus, i. 209 und 
note. 

Skopadai, a family of Krannon, ii. 108. 

Skopas, sculptor, iii. 601, 602, 613, 614 and 
note. 

Segesta, Sicilian city, asks aid from Athens 
against Selinous, iii. 309. See also Bgesta. 

Seleukos I. Nikator, founder of the Syrian 
monarchy, one of Alexander’s generals, 1v. 
920, 249; is made governor of Babylon, 
250; unites with Eumenes to protect the 
family of Alexander, 263; flees from Anti- 
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gonos and takes refuge with Ptolemy, 270; 
defeats Demetrios at Gaza and returns to 
Babylon, 273; consolidates his power, 274; 
assumes the title of king, 286 ; joins a new 
league against Antigonos, 294; victorious 
at Ipsos, still further increases his territory, 
295; marries Stratonike, the daughter of 
Demetrios, and quarrels with his father-in- 
law, 297; deprives Demetrios of Phcenicia, 
300; makes him prisoner, 302 ; defeats Ly- 
simachos, and adds Macedon to his posses- 
sions, 803; is assassinated by Ptolemy 
Keraunos, 303-4. 

Selge, a city ot Pisidia, ii. 125. 

Selinous, city of Sicily, ii. 137; during the 
Sicilian expedition, 309, 332, 353; taken by 
the Carthaginians, 471-5 ; retaken by Dio- 
nysios, 497. 

Sellasia, valley of, i. 436; held by Hpameinon- 
das, iil. 578; battle of, iv. 349. 

Selymbria, town in Thrace, besieged by Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 93. 

Semele, mother of Dionysos, i. 170. 

Semites, 11. 25. 

Senate (dou/e), at Athens, in the constitution 
of Solon, i. 540-3; in the time of Pericles, 
li. 624 and xofe, 628. 

Senate (gerousia), at Sparta, i. 451-2. 

Senate, the Roman, its dealings with Greece 
and Macedon, iv. 381-467 passim. 

Seriphos, island of, i. 204. 

Sestos, chief city of the Thracian Chersonesos, 
ili. 868; iv. 97, 129 and note. 

Seuthes, king of the Thracian Odrysai, rein- 
stated by the Ten Thousand, iii. 483. 

Seuthes, Thracian king, his hostilities with 
Lysimachos, iv. 271. 

Seven before Thebes, The, tragedy of Aischy- 
los, ii. 6, 19. 

Sicily, before the Athenian expedition, iii. 402- 
9; during that expedition, ili. 310-48; un- 
der its tyrants, iv. 470-515. See also Aga- 
thokles, Dion, Dionysios, Syracuse. 

Side, in Pamphylia, ii. 125. 

Sigeion, city of the Troad, ii. 8, 42, 278, 296. 

Sikeloi, first inhabitants of Sicily, iii. 307, 330. 


Sikyon, i. 139, 277, 279; ii. 69-75; its early |, 


school of drawing, iii. 142, 153; in the 


Peloponnesian war, 296; enfranchised by | 


Aratos, iv. 319-22. 
Silenos, companion of Dionysos, i. 34.9 and xofe. 
Simois, river of the Troad, i. 235, 252. 


Simonides of Keos, poet, ii. 16, 206 ; iii. 159, |' 


300. 
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Sinnis, robber killed by Theseus, i. 209. 

Sinope, colony of Miletos on the Euxine, ii. 
173, 590 ; iii. 158, 482. 

Siphai, town of Boiotia, ili. 272. 

Sisyphos, founder of Corinth, i. 196, 202. 

Siris, ltalian city, u. 465. 

Sitalkes, king of the Thracian Odrysai, ally of 
Athens, ili, 229, 274; iv. 13. 

Skopas, strategos of the Aitolians, iv. 329. 

Skyllis, sculptor, . 75, 196. 

Skyros, island of, ii. 532, 588; iv. 109. 

Smyrna, ii. 119, 241; iv. 455. 

Sogdiana, occupied by Alexander, iv. 177-8. 

Sogdianos, Persian king, iii. 468. 

Sogdian Rock, the, a fortress taken by Alex- 
ander, iv. 178. 

Sollion, town of Akarnania, ili. 223, 281. 

Solon, descendant of Kodros, his life, i. 527- 
30; his legislation, 530-82; i. 208. 

Solygeia, near Corinth, 1. 280. 

Solymoi, ii. 125. 

Sophists, the, ii. 419-34; their effect on 
Athenian morals, 419-21; their doctrines, 
423-4; attack upon them by Aristophanes, 
427-32; their usefulness, 433, 43-4. 

Sophokles, ii. 567; ili. 21-438; his victory 
over Aischylos at the Great Dionysia, 22 ; 
his work compared with that of Aisthylos, 
27; tragedies now extant, 27-43. 

Sophonetes of Stymphalos, in the pay of the 
Persian king, ili. 470. 

Sophronistai, in charge of the Epheboi, ii. 548. 

Sosikles, Corinthian, ii. 42. 

Sosistratos, tyrant of Syracuse, iv. 506-7. 

Sosthenes, expels the Kelts from Macedon, 
iv. 306. 

Sounion, promontory and demos on the coast 
of Attika, i. 130, 144; its famous temples, 
iii. 107 and xoée. 

Sparta, i. 432; before Lykourgos, 436-43 ; - 
under Lykourgos, 443-75; extends her 
sway in the Peloponnesos, 476-503; at war 
with Athens under the Peisistratidai, ii. 26- 
9 ; during the Median wars, 420-500 ; strug- 
gle with Athens in the Peloponnesian war, 

_ 197-395; supremacy after Aigospotamoi, 
483-531; her decline, 531-95. 

Spata, modern village near Athens, i. 150, 154, 
156. 

Spercheios, river of Thessaly, i. 197, 270. 

_Sphairos of Olbia, Stoic philosopher, iv. 341. 

‘Sphakteria, island off the coast of Elis, be- 

sieged in the Peloponnesian war, iii. 263-4, 

282, 291. a 
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Sphettos, a demos of Attika, i. 278, 515. 

Sphodrias, a Spartan harmost, iii. 536; his 
attempt upon Peiraieus, 549-50. 

Spina, at the mouth of the Po, ii. 591. 

Spitamenes, a Sogdian chief, his treachery, 
iv. 174, 179. 

Sporades, islands, i. 123. 

Stadion, at Athens, on the right bank of the 
llissos, iii. 106-7. 

Stageira, in Chalkidike, birthplace of Aris- 
totle, ili. 275 ; taken by Philip of Macedon, 
iv. 74. 

Stateira, wife of Darius, iv. 74, 148-9. 

Stateira, daughter of Darius and wife of Alex- 
ander, iv. 203 and zofe, 218, 220. See 
also Barsine. 

Stenyklaros, Messenian town, i. 277, 345, 
478, 498. 

Stesichoros, Sicilian, inventor of comedy, ii. 
207; ili. 303. 

Stesilaos, Athenian general at Marathon, ii. 
415. 

Sthenelaidas, ephor, iii, 211. 

Strategos, general of the army at Athens, ii. 
468 note; supreme magistrate in Achaia, iv. 
324; military and civil chief officer in 
Aitolia, 327-8. 

Stratokles, Athenian 
Chaironeia, iv. 105. 

Stratonike, daughter of Demetrios, becomes 
the wife of Seleukos, iv. 297. 

Stratos, capital of Akarnania, iii. 237. 

Strymon, river of Macedon, ii. 444, 536. 

Stymphalos, Lake, 1. 132. 

Stymphalos, town in Arkadia, ili. 590 xote. 

Styx, the river, i. 132. 

Suppliants, the, tragedy of Aischylos, iii. 16. 

Susa, capital of Persia, occupied by Alexander, 
iii. 585; iv. 166, 203. 

Sybaris, city of Magna Grecia, ii. 144, 294—5 ; 
the city of Thourion built upon its ruins, 591. 

Syennesis, satrap of Kilikia, ili. 471. 

Sykophantai, informers in Athens, il. 603, 653. 

Sykourion, in Thessaly, iv. 431. 

Symmories, classes of tax-payers in Athens, 
ii. 604; iii. 549 and xoée ; iv. 45. 

Syracuse, i. 135-6; ii. 77, 144, 296, 298-301 ; 
before the Athenian expedition into Sicily, 
iii. 302; powerful under Hieron, 303; at 
war with Agrigentum, 307-8; victorious 
over the Athenians in the Sicilian expedition, 
319-47; triumph of the popular party in, 
iv. 469-80; re-establishment of tyrants, 


strategos, killed at 
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leon, 500-506 ; return of anarchy and of 
tyranny, 506-14; falls under the power of 
Rome, 514. 

Syrakosios, tle demagogue, iii. 68; proposes 
a law against the comic poets, 72. 

Syria, i. 150. 


AGOS, name of the Thessalian dictator, ii. 
108. 

Tainaron, Cape, i. 129. 

Tanagra, city of Boiotia, ii, 90, 553. 

Tanais, river, ii. 175. 

Tantalos, king of Phrygia, i. 237 

Tarentum (Taras), city of Italy, ii. 143, 296. 

Tarsos, city of Kilikia, ii. 125, 182; iii. 471. 

Tartessos, Spanish city, il. 153. 

Taucheira, in Kyrenaika, ii. 157. 

Tauris (the Crimea), ii. 174. 

Tauromenion, city in Sicily, iv. 490. 

Tauros, mountain range in Kilikia, iv. 141, 

Taxila, city of India, iv. 189. 

Taygetos, Mount, i. 131, 431, 477-8. 

Tegea, city of Arkadia, 1. 423, 477, 498-500 ; 
u. 53; its temple of Athene, ii. 111, 154, 
during the Peloponnesian war, 291, 297, 
508; occupied by Epameinondas, 591-3; 
threatened by Aratos, iv. 343; taken by 
Antigonos, 347. 

Teiresias, the soothsayer, i. 222-3, 293. 

Telamon, father of Aias, i. 214. 

Telchines, fabulous early inhabitants of Rhodes, 
i. 168, 174. 

Teleklos, king of Sparta, 1. 439, 476, 497. 

Telemachos, son of Odysseus, i. 263, 267, 383. 

Telephanes, sculptor, ui. 194 xofe. 

Telesilla of Argos, poetess, 1. 502; in. 157. 

Teleutias, Spartan general, ili. 537. 

Temenion, town near Argos, 1. 280. 

Temenos, one of the Herakleids, i. 277. 

Tempe, valley of, i. 129, 272-3. 

Tenedos, island of, ii. 115, 404; i. 46 zofe, 142. 

Tenos, island, iv. 37. 

Teos, Ionian city, ii. 119; iii. 352, 380. 

Tereus, Thracian king, i. 161 and xote. 

Terpandros, Lesbian poet, i. 201. 

Teukros, brother of Aias, i. 263. 

Teuta, queen of Illyria, iv. 3871-5. 

Thais, hetaira, with Alexander at Persepolis, iv. 
167. 

Thales of Miletos, mathematician and philoso- 
pher, ii, 216-19, 271. 

Thaletas, Kretan poet, i 443. 


480-500; temporary liberation under Timo- | Thamyris, Thracian musician, i. 161. 
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Thapsakos, ford of the Euphrates, iv. 161. 

Thargelia, hetaira of Miletos, iti, 199, 200. 

Thargelion, Athenian festival of the month, 
ii. 130. 

Thasos, island off the coast of Thrace, 1. 142; 
ii. 128, 404, 536, 601; i. 276; iv. 46 xofe. 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, i. 522; il. 86. 

Theano, priestess, ill. 325. 

Theatre, the Athenian, iil. 1-85. 

Thebe, wife of Alexander of Pherai, iii. 586; 
Wes aif 

Thebes, chief city of Boiotia, i. 205; u. 19, 41, 
90, 91-2, 520; iii. 157; during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 219, 290, 402; its importance 
in Greece, 494, 508; brief period of supre- 
macy, 532-95 ; defeated at Chaironeia, iv. 
103-4; sacked by Alexander, 125-7. 

Thebes, city of Thessaly, iv. 417. 

Themis, oracle of, i. 192. 

Themistokles, his birth and parentage, il. 424; 
his early career, 424-5; comparison of his 
character with that of Aristeides, 425-6 ; 
his measures to strengthen the power of 
Athens, 427-8 ; explains the oracle concern- 
ing Salamis, 449; his measures to bring 
about the battle of Salamis, 451-3, 462-6 ; 
his victory, 471-3; negotiates secretly with 
Xerxes, 474; besieges Andros, 477 ; perfect 
type of the Greek race, 501; scheme for the 
benefit of Athens, 502; envoy at Sparta, 
504-507 ; his plan of the Long Walls, 508 ; 
liberal measures, 508-509 and zo¢e ; becomes 
unpopular in Athens, 523-4; accused of 
treason, 525; takes refuge with Admetos, 
king of the Molossians, 526; and later at 
the court of Artaxerxes, where he dies, 529; 
his monument in Magnesia, 529 nofe. 

Theodoros, hierophant, iii. 376. 

Theodoros of Samos, engraver, li. 196. 

Theodosia, in the Tauric Chersonesos, ii. 174. 

Theognis, poet, i. 474; ii. 86, 87, 205, 208; 
ii. 77. 

Theogony, the Hellenic, i, 314-55. 

Theokles, founder of Naxos in Sicily, ii. 133. 

Theoklos, Messenian soothsayer, i. 488, 494-6. 

Theokritos, Syracusan, iil. 158. 

Theophrastos, philosopher, ili. 635 and xofe. 

Theopompos, king of Sparta, i. 454, 482. 

Theoria, a solemn embassy made annually to 
Delphi, i. 316 note ; ii. 149. 

Theorikon, fund employed for the great Athe- 
nian festivals, ii. 636-7. 

Theoroi, deputies from the Bac cities to the 
temples, ii. 316 zoée. 
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Theoxene, Thessalian woman of rank, iv. 417-8. 

Thera (Santorin), island of, ii. 154. 

Theramenes, Athenian, il. 365, 385, 396. 

Theras, Spartan, i. 440. 

Thermodon, river of Pontos, i. 210. 

Thermopylai, the gate of Greece, i. 273; ii. 
450; defended against the Persians by 
Leonidas and three hundred Spartans, 453- 
60; occupied by Philip of Macedon, iv. 89 ; 
second battle of, iv. 403. 

Thermos, capital of Aitolia, iv. 356. 

Thersandros, son of Polyneikes, i. 223. 

Thersites, killed by Achilleus, i. 201, 285. 

Theseion, temple in Athens, ii. 532; iii. 99. 

Theseus, legendary hero, i. 209-11, 273, 376, 
509. 

Thesmophoria, a great festival and Mysteries 
celebrated in Athens in honor of Demeter, 
ii. 849-50. 

Thesmothetai, Athenian archons, i. 518. 

Thespiai, Boiotian city, i 272; u. 90, 445, 
461 ; iii. 290, 553, 557. 

Thespis, Athenian, called the father of Greek 
tragedy, ii. 339. 

Thessalians, ‘the, i. 270-71; iii. 296, 510; iv. 
84. ‘ 

Thessaliotis, one of the four districts of Thes- 
saly, ii, 107. 

Thessalonike, sister of Alexander the Great, 
iv. 21s, 266, 267. 

Thessalos, son of Peisistratos, il. “Ur. 

Thessalos, son of Kimon, iil. 823-4. 

Thessaly, i. 128, 131, 141, 158, 278; ii. ANE 
580-89 ; iv. 64, 83. Z 

Thetes, persons composing the last of i four 
classes established at Athens by Solon, i.535. 

Thetis, nymph, mother of Achilleus, i. 198, 250. 

Thibron, Spartan, seeks to establish a a 
in Kyrenaika, iv. 244. 

Thoudippos, condemned to death with Pho- a 
kion, iv. 256. 7 } 

Thourion (Thyrii), in Italy, ii. 148; built 
upon the site of Sybaris, 591; ili. 353. 

Thrace, ii. 170, 536; iv. 219. 

Thracians, estimate of them by Herodotos, 1 , 
159. 


Thrasyboulos, Athenian, iii. 362, 363, 
expels the Thirty Tyrants, 403-4; his dea 
527. ae 

Thrasyllos, Athenian general, iii. 362, 378: 

Thrasymachos of Chalkedon, Sop 
424, 
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Three Thousand, the, Athenian citizens desig- 
nated by the Thirty and invested with privi- 
leges, iii. 400, 402-5. 

Thucydides (Thoukydides), historian, son of 
Oloros, his birth, iii. 85; his property in 
Thrace, 87 note ; his History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 87-91; is exiled from Athens 
after the loss of Amphipolis, 276. 

Thyestes, brother of Atreus, i. 214, 241. 

Thymbron, Spartan, ui. 500, 503. 

Thymoites, descendant of Theseus, i. 516. 

Thyrea, city of Kynouria, i. 500. 

Tigris, river of western Asia, crossed by Alex- 
ander, iv. 161. 

Timagoras of Chalkis, painter, iii. 153. 

Timaios, work by Plato, iii. 624. 

Timanthes, painter, ii. 193. 

Timesilaos, tyrant of Sinope, i. 590. 

Timokles of Sikyon, iv. 317. 

Timokreon of Rhodes, poet, ii. 524. 

Timoleon, sent by Corinth to enfranchise Syra- 
cuse, iv. 500; institutes reforms in the city 
and defeats the Carthaginians, 501; over- 
throws the Sicilian tyrants, 502; resigns 
his authority and lives as a private citizen in 
Syracuse, 502-5; his death and funeral 
honors, 505-6. 

Timomachos of Byzantion, painter, iii. 
157. 

Timotheos, son of Konon, Athenian admiral, 
defeats the Spartans, ili. 555, 556; accused 
by the Athenians, he escapes to Persia, 556, 
557, 558, 659; again receives command of 
the Athenian fleet, iv. 35 ; again condemned, 
exiles himself to Chalkis, 46. 

Tiribazos, satrap of Armenia, iil. 481, 527. 

Tiryns, city of Argolis, i. 187, 205, 274, 501 ; 
ii. 59; destroyed by the Argives, 530. 


-‘Tisamenos, son of Orestes, i. 277, 437. 


Tisamenos, the soothsayer, made a citizen of 
Sparta, i. 447. 

Tisiphonos, one of the assassins of Alexander 
of Pherai, iv. 57. 

Tissaphernes, satrap of Lower Asia, iii. 350, 
351, 352, 364, 469, 475, 478, 500, 506. 

Titans, the, i. 127-8. 

Tithraustes, satrap of Lower Asia, ili. 506. 

Tolmides, Athenian general, ii. 553, 556. 

Torch-race, festival in honor of Prometheus, 
ii. 350. 


- Torone, Macedonian town, iii. 280; taken by 


Agesipolis, king of Sparta, 537. 
Trachinian Women, the, tragedy of Sopho- 
kles, iii. 28, 31-2. 
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Triballians, tribe conquered by Alexander, 
iv. 122. 

Tribes at Athens, i. 510. 

Tributes, paid to Athens by the allies, ii. 
603. 

Trierarchy, the most expensive Jeitourgia at 
Athens, ii 470, 604. 

Triparadeisos, city of Cele-Syria, where Al- 
exander’s generals met and divided) amoug 
themselves the empire, iv. 250 and no/e. 

Triphylia, a district of Elis, i. 487; ii. 54; ‘iv. 
389. 

Triptolemos, inventor of agriculture, i. 503, 
566. 

Triptolemos, a lost tragedy by Sophokles, iii. 
22. 

Tritaia, one of the four cities at first uniting in 
the Achaian League, iv. 317. 

Tritons, i. 349. 

Troad, the, region of Asia Minor, i. 174. 

Trogilos, port of, ii. 330. 

Troizen, city of Argolis, i. 277, 279, 424; ii. 
59-60, 234. 

Trophonios, cave of, at Lebadeia, its Mysteries, 
it. 321-6. 

Tros, king of Ilion, i. 241. 

Troy (Ilion), city of Asia Minor, i. 152 and 
note; war of, 232-62. 

Trytties, divisions of Attic tribes, i. 510. 

Tydeus, father of Diomedes, i. 215. 

Tymphrestos, Mount, in Aitolia, i. 180 
note. 

Tyndareus, king of Sparta, i. 214, 436-7. 

Tyras, river (the Dniester), i. 173-4. 

Tyre, ii. 169; taken by Alexander, iv. 149- 
51. 

Tyrtaios, poct, i. 460, 488 and zofe, 492; il. 
208. 


Witt the Wingless (Nike Apteros), 
temple of, in Athens, u. 101, 108-9 and 
note. 


ALLS, the Long, connecting Athens with 
Peiraieus, begun by Themistokles, 1. 
508 and zote; continued by Kimon, 540- 
43; their demolition required by Sparta, ii. 
392; rebuilt by Konon, 523-4. 
Wasps, the, comedy of Aristophanes, iil. 65. 
Women, their condilion in the heroic age of 
Greece, i. 297-801; at Sparta, 461-3; in 
Athens, 56-5; throughout Greece, iv. 541. 
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OG pag til: wife of Sokrates, ili. 441 and 
note. 

Xanthippos, father of Perikles, ii. 421, 424, 
518, 560. 

Xanthippos, son of Perikles, ii. 234. 

Xanthippos, Spartan, goes to the aid of Car- 
thage, iv. 338. 

Xanthos of Sardis, historian, i. 261; ui. 167 
note. 

Xanthos, river of the Troad, i. 252, 361. 

Xenokles, architect, iii. 116. 

Xenon, tyrant of Hermione, iv. 334. 

Xenophanes, philosopher, i. 318; ii. 224; iii. 
415. 

Xenophon, son of Gryllos, philosopher and 
historian, disciple of Sokrates, i. 153, 425 ; 
ii. 179; iil. 441, 442; leads the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, 478-83 ; military service 
in Asia under Tissaphernes, 503; fights at 
Chaironeia, establishes himself at Elis, 517; 
his estimate of the result of the battle of 
Mantineia, 595; his literary work, 644-6. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, his expedition into 
Greece, i. 145 ; ii. 482-500. 

Xouthos, legendary hero, son of Hellen, i. 193. 


AEKYNTHOS, island, ii. 56-7; iii. 237, 
556. 
Zaleukos, lawgiver of the Lokrians, ii. 148 
and zote; iii. 158. 
Zalmoxis, divinity of the Getai, i. 161-2. 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Zankle. See Messina. 
Zeno, philosopher, il. 225, 560; iii. 158. 
Zeugitai, members of the third of the classes 
of citizens instituted by Solon at Athens, 
1, 535. 
Zeus, greatest of the Olympians, father of gods 
and men, sends the deluge of Deukalion, 
i. 192; father of the Hellenic race, 194; 
father of Polydeukes, 216; interposes in the 
Trojan war, 246, 249; giver of the Palladion 
to Troy, 259; establishes kings in the world, 
283; identified with the Roman Jupiter, 
314; husband of Here, 317 ; worshipped in 
Tegea in the form of a stone, 320; of Pelas- 
gic origin, 321-2; son of Kronos and Rheia, 
337 ; Homeric idea of, 343, 850; Panhelle- ° 
mos, 345; other epithets applied to him, = 
345 note ; assumed many forms, 353 ; father Vagal 
of Ate, 360; Hesiodic idea of, 363-8 5 ee 
Agathodaimon, 384; avenger of injusti O6E Tas 
411-13 ; worshipped in. Krete, ii. 20055 e ee 


Alexander the Gress iv. 157-8. 
Zeus Eleutherios, ii. 43. 


483-4 ; iii. 577. bet 
Zeus Lykaios, worshipped in Arcata 49, 
50; i. 577. ; 
Zeus Olympios, ii. 12; statue of, by PI eit 
iii. 107-8, 125, 126-9, 189,158. 
Zeuxis, painter, iii. 157,190; iv. 16. 
Zopyros of Herakleia, ii. 15. 
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